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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

IT seems desirable that those who make public references 
to a man of note should have an opportunity of making 
themselves acquainted with his opinions and character. A 
religious paper some time ago filled up a corner with this 
little piece of intelligence : " It is a very notable fact that 
a son of Hegel, a son of Schelling, and a daughter of 
Schleiermacher, are not only orthodox Christians, but most 
deeply interested in the progress of religion." Another 
periodical presently repeated the paragraph, prefaced by the 
remark that what is true in regard to faith — that it is not 
hereditary — is happily no less true in regard to unbelief. 
No ; faith is not hereditary in the strictest sense, as Schleier- 
macher took pains to make clear, enforcing in his baptismal 
addresses, as well as on other occasions, the truth, " that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh." And yet we know, not 
only from Scripture, but from the undeniable witness of 
history, public and private, thattk^re is a blessed heritage 
of faith ; that " the seed of ttfe righteous is blessed " ; and 
she were no true daughter of Schleiermacher who should 
be otherwise than most deeply interested in the progress ot 
true religion. As to orthodoxy, that is a term in these days 
8o difficult to define that the readers of this volume must 
be left to judge for themselves whether or not it is anything 
wonderful that a child of the author of these sermons should 
be an orthodox Christian. This is, on every ground, more 
desirable than that a translator unversed in the fine distinc- 
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2 BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 

tions and definitions of theologians, shoold attempt to give 
a categorical statement of the views of one to whom has 
been imputed, on the one hand, every shade of heterodox 
opinion, — who has been denounced in turn as pietist, ration- 
alist, pantheist, even atheist ; and who, on the other hand, 
has been held to fill a place in the Christian Church not 
inferior to that of Luther or even of Paul. 

The sermons have been selected with a view to as wide 
a range of subjects as possible, from the four volumes of 
Schleiermachor*s published discourses; and they are ar- 
ranged, so far as this could be done, according to the order 
of time in which they appeared, that the reader may be 
more able to judge of the development and progress of the 
author's mind. It will also tend to a clearer understanding 
and a juster appreciation of the sermons, as well as give 
them a more living and personal interest, that the reader 
be made acquainted with something of the author's history, 
and of the times in which he lived aUd worked. 

Friedrich Ernst Schleiermacher/ Dom at Breslau, Novem- 
ber 21st, 17G8, was the firstborn son of a poor army chaplain 
of the Reformed faith ; a man of earnest, evangelical piety, 
whose heart, as well as that of the mothgr, was set on the 
spiritual prosperity of their children. The little Fritz, in 
the frequent necessary absences of his father, took his first 
steps in education under his mother's care. At five years 
old he went to school, where, as he tells us, by his ready 
memory and the ease with which he acquired mere verbal 
knowledge, ho came to be thought very clover, — an opinion 
with which he himself entirely agreed ; and so became very 
conceited. But frbm the character of his master's school 
reports, it is plain that the boy was not only clever, but a 
uniformly good and diligent pupil. The removal of Jiis 
parents, when he was in his tenth year, to Pless, and then 
to Anhalt, brought a change that was greatly to the benefit 
of the delicate child. For nearly €wo years he lived much 
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in tho open air in the country, his mother wisely judging 
that if he kept up the book-knowledge he had, it was 
enough for his years. " Fritz," she says, " is all spirit, and 
Carl all body." So, for the time, Fritz occupied himself in 
making Latin and French translations, acted as schoolmaster 
to his wild little brother, teaching him reading and arith- 
metic, and, these duties accomplished, shared his games and 
rambles out of doors, sometimes joined by the quiet, retiring 
elder sister Lotte, the loving, beloved and trusted friend of 
Fritz through all changing circumstances till the day of her 
death in 1831. 

But even in those earliest years the boy was a thinker ; 
and open and docile as he was to all his good mother's 
Christian instructions, the active, inquiring mind could take 
nothing for granted. " I had already," he tells us, '' sus- 
tained manifold internal religious conflicts. The doctrine 
of eternal punishment and reward had already exercised a 
disturbing power over my childish imagination ; and in my 
eleventh year I spent several sleepless nights in consequence 
of not being able to come to a satisfactory conclusion con- 
cerning the mutual relation between the sufferings of Christ 
and the punishment for which these sufferings were a sub- 
stitute." A boy of ten losing his sleep, not through anxiety 
as to his OMm spiritual safety, but in the endeavour to solve 
a theological problem which has exercised tho minds of 
devout and scholarly men in every age of the Church ! It 
was dear this boy's life would not run on common or smooth 
lines. He spent most of two years in a boarding-school at 
Pless, where scepticism attacked him in the form of doubt- 
ing the authenticity of all the ancient authors, because he 
himself did not know any proofs of their genuineness. But 
a politic fear of losing his much-valued reputation for clever- 
ness, by betraying his ignorance, made him keep a wise 
lilence abont those doubts until he should be able to sift the 
matter for himself. 
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Before Friedrich was thirteen, he and Carl, as well as 
their sister Charlotte, were placed under the care of the 
Moravian Brethren, at first, for a time, at Gnadenfrei, whence 
the boys went in 1783 to Niesky. Steeped as Germany then 
was, almost universally, in the benumbing poison of ra- 
tionalism, or wrapped in the chilling slumber of a deep 
formalism, the faithful few, like the good chaplain and his 
wife, with whom the pure gospel light and life still remained, 
felt themselves a somewhat helpless and discouraged rem- 
nant ; and the parents thought they fdund in the pious, 
tranquil, well-ordered life of the Congregation a haven of 
safety for their children. And the children themselves, 
impressed by what their parents represented to them of the 
depravity and dangers of the world, became, as the father 
writes, " more and more anxious not to be sent away from 
us and out into the world, full of their natural corruption, 
and implored to be allowed to go to Niesky." Here the 
boy spent several happy years, pursuing eagerly every 
path of knowledge that was opened to him ; the seeds of 
pure faith and love and Christian fellowship, sown from 
his tenderest years on good soil, and fostered by this genial 
atmosphere, already bringing forth fair fruit. His letters 
to his sister, during his stay at Niesky, show how honestly 
and earnestly the young heart was set on serving and pleas^ 
ing the Saviour whom he already loved. " He alone is my 
stay ; the God who died for me on the cross. . . . Ah, 
did but the love of Christ fill our hearts day and night! 
. . . did we but cling to Him, so that not even for one 
moment could we be drawn away from Him ! " " In this 
short period how much have I not experienced ; that is to 
say, much evil as regards myself, and much mercy as regards 
the Saviour. I have merited wrath, say I, on my side ; I 
have atoned for you, cries the Lamb, from the cross." Ex- 
pressions such as these indicate what was the prevailing 
tone of the young student's letters for some years. 
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But it was necessary that he who was to lead others to 
new and firmer standing-ground should himself struggle 
through the flood and test every step ; it was fitting that 
the soldier who was to lead the fight against the deadly evils 
of his time should learn the use of his weapon in battling 
for his own life and liberty. Even at Niesky, the earnest, 
loving heart, longing after real communion with the Saviour, 
yet as rigidly honest with himself as with others, had 
undergone sore perplexities and struggles from having never 
been able to feel sure that the spiritual experiences which 
he saw and believed to be real in those around him, and 
which he felt to be very desirable for himself, were, in his 
own case, anything but inventions of his imagination. And 
when, in his seventeenth year, he was sent to the seminary 
at Barby, while these difficulties still perplexed him, he was 
soon plunged into deeper troubles. These will be most 
clearly explained in his own words. 

In the autumn of 1786 he writes to his father : ** With 
one thing only I am not content. I wish very much to 
study theology, and that thoroughly ; but I shall not be able 
to boast of having done anything of the kind when I leave 
this, for, in my opinion, we are kept within too narrow 
limits in point of reading. Except what we see in the 
scientific periodicals, we learn nothing about the objections, 
arguments and discussions raised in the present day in 
regard to exegesis and dogmatics. Even in the lectures 
delivered to us sufficient mention is not made of these mat- 
ters, and yet knowledge of them is absolutely necessary for 
a future theologian. The fact that they fear to lay them 
before us awakens in many minds a suspicion that the objec- 
tions of the innovators must approve themselves to the 
intellect and be difficult to refute. I do not, however, share 
this opinion." 

This was meant to prepare the father for what the 
ton knew would be a terrible blow to him — the avowal 
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of the change in hiB viers, Thich be tlms makes in a tetter 
six months later : " Alas I dearest father, if you believe 
that, without this faith, no one can attain to salvation 
in the ne.Tt world, nor to tranquility in this — and such, 
I know, ia yonr belief— oh! then, pray to God to grant it 
to me, for to me it is now lost. I cannot believe that He, 
who called Himself the Son of man, was the tmo, eternal 
God ; I cannot believe that His death was a vicarious atone- 
ment, because He never expressly said so Himself; and I 
cannot believe it to have been necessary, becanse God, who 
evidently did not create men for perfection, bnt for the 
pursuit of it, cannot possibly intend to punish them eter- 
nally because they have not attained it." 

Let it be remembered that these are the words of a lad of 
little more than eighteen ; and yet the letter in which they 
occur is the farthest possible from resembling the ntteranoe 
of some callow theologian, who imagines that because an idea 
is new to him it is new to every one else, and whose most 
profound conviction seems to be, " I have more understand- 
ing than all my teachers." On the contrary, its tone is 
throughout humble, self-distrustful, full of deepest regret for 
bis lost faith and for the conclusions to which he has felt, 
in the meantime, compelled to come; and full, even more, 
of reverential tenderness towards his father and bitterest 
sorrow for the pain which he is so unwillingly inflicting, 
and which he tries to Boften by the hope of a change by-ond- 
by. "Comfort yourself, dear father," he writes; "for I 
know you were long in the same state in which I am now. 
Doubts assailed you at one time as they now do me, and yet 
yon have becoraa what yon now are. Think, hope, believe 
that the same may be the case with me." He entreats to be 
allowed to go to study at Halle; representing that by so 
doing, and having the opportunity of examining different 
views, ho would be much more likely to change his own ; 
whereaa, by remaining among the Brethren, "I shoald 
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never," he says, " be able to get rid of my doubts. For I 
am debarred from the possibility of examining for myself in 
how far the objections of the innovators may or may not be 
well founded, as I am forbidden to read anything of the 
kind, and no one here will even refute my own objections." 

The correspondence following this letter is pathetic in its 
painfulness. The father, whose deep affection for his son 
and pride in his superior gifts only added a tenfold keen-> 
ness to the sting of the disappointment, could see nothing in 
the youth's doubts but the pride and depravity of his heart, 
and a longing after the world and its honours ; and poured 
out tears and reproaches, mingled with entreaties to return 
from his evil way. He even spoke of feeling compelled to 
discard him ; but this is evidently a mere figure of speech. 
And the son, on his side, miserable with the strife in his 
own mind, heart-broken because of his father's grief, meekly 
justifying himself against misunderstandings, and yet unable 
to give the only comfort that would avail, suffered probably 
still more keenly. 

The question of leaving Barby was settled by the 
Brethren, who refused to allow one who had imbibed such 
views to remain among them even on probation. Thus cut 
o£F from all his moorings, external as well as spiritual, his 
position was sufficiently trying. But in his uncle Stuben- 
rauch, his mother's brother, then a professor of theology at 
Halle, he found the very friend for his need ; one who, while 
better able than the father to understand the young man's 
position, gave him sound and Christian advice, and also set 
things before his brother-in-law in so wise and hopeful a 
light that ere long the old man's letters to his son regained 
all their wonted affectionate tone. Under the roof of this 
kind uncle, Schleiermacher spent two years at Halle, study- 
ing with his usual passionate eagerness, but without any 
definite plan ; as he says himself, taking a taste of every- 
thing, making a fragmentary study of all sciences, and 
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" hindered in varioiiB ways by that conceit wtiicfa is pociiliar 
to the self-educated." The necesaity of self-support led him 
to cultivate the English and French languages with a view 
to teaching; and when at the end of those two years the 
itncle retired to a living at Drossen, the nephew accompanied 
him, and spent anoth(>r year chiefly in adding to his know- 
ledge of theology. His life-long gratitude to this fatherly 
friend iuida graceful expression in his own words: "Nothing 
gives mo more pain than to think that I have not availed 
myself snfiBciently of his friendship to be able to say, in 
lieu of all praise, 'See what I have become, and to him I 
owe it,' " 

What great and essential changes took place in his views 
during these and succeeding yearn will be beat seen in the 
following sermons. Throughout his life he retained a most 
kindly feeling towards the Brethren, with whom a strong 
tie remained for him through his sister having taken up her 
permanent abode among them. He often and gratefully 
spoke of what he owed to his early training among them, 
and more than once revisited them. On one of those 
occasions, writing from Gnadenfrei, Charlotte's home, he 
says, "Here it was that that mystic tendency developed 
itself which has been of so much importance to me, and has 
supported and carried me through all the storms of scep- 
ticism. Then it was only germinating, now it Las attained 
to its fnll development ; and I may say that, after all that 
I have passed through, I have become a Hermhuter again, 
only of a higher order." And later, in 1805, after spending 
the Easter as a welcome and honoured guest at Barby — that 
Barby which had cast him out as poison— ho describes to 
his friend the "beautiful service on Good Friday, based 
altogether on the gi-eat idea of the Atonement," and goes on 
to say, " there ia not, throughout Chriitendora, in our day, a 
form of public worship which expresses more worthily, and 
awakens more thoroughly, the spirit of true Christian piety 
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than does that ot the Hermhnt brotherhood! ... I 
conld not but feel deeply how far behind them we are in our 
church, where the poor sermon is everything . . . and 
is rarely animated by a true and living spirit. 

" It will soon be my duty to institute divine service hero 
[at Halle], which is to present a pattern, and to act as a 
stimulus, to new and far-spread generations of religious 
teachers ; but how wretchedly cramped am I as to means, 
and how much I deplore that I cannot transplant hither the 
best and most attractive elements of what I witnessed at 
Barby ! " 

These long extracts, while showing his own feeling 
towards the Brethren and their institutions, will also serve 
to show what estimate they had by that time formed of his 
Christian character. 

In the summer of 1790 Schleiermacher passed his ex- 
amination as a licentiate of theology, and soon afterwards 
obtained a situation as private tutor in the family of Count 
von Dohna of Schlobitten. Here he spent three years very 
happily, treated with great kindness by the whole family, 
delighting in the happy domestic life and in the opportunity 
of forming his manners in polished society ; preaching, visits 
ing the sick, and studying as diligently as time permitted. 
This pleasant episode was brought to a close through his 
being unable conscientiously to agree with the views of the 
parents as to the system to be followed in the children's 
education. After about half a year spent in teaching in 
Berlin, he was appointed and ordained as assistant to an 
aged pastor at Landsberg on the Warthe. He writes to his 
father on entering on this new office : " From my heart I do 
wish that God's blessing may be upon my sermons, so that 
they may be sources of true edification and speak to the 
heart, as, I trust, they will ever come from the heart. To 
you I need not say how deeply I am moved at the thought 
cf being numbered among those to whom so important an 
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office IB entruBted, nor need I assure you that I do not dow, 
and never shall, look apon it merely aa a means of live- 
lihood." 

After two years of faithful pastoral work at Landsberg, 
he was appointed pi-oacher to the Charity House in Berlin, 
a position which he hold for the next six years. These 
years mark a new and most influential era in his life. He 
very soon became a daily and honoured gnest in the house 
of the Jewish physician, Dr. Marcus Herz and his beautiful 
and highly gifted wife Henrietta. There he met the most 
intellectual and cultured society in Berlin, aa well aa many 
distinguished foreigners, for whom the Herzcs always kept 
open house. In this congenial and stimulating atmosphere, 
Schleiermacher'a mind revelled and expanded, while ever 
steadily holding on its own independent course. He carried 
on his researches now, as throughout his life, in every 
department of knowledge — literature, science, philosophy, 
theology; he gave a candid and attentive hearing to the 
views of others, patiently and without prejudice weighed 
them, and held to what he accounted truth, whether sup- 
ported by others or alone. "I do not believe," he aays, 
" that I shall ever attain to a fully wrought-ont ayatem, so 
that I could anawer every question that could be raised, 
conclusively, and in agreement with all my other know- 
lodge. But I have all along believed that the proving and 
investigating, the patieut hearing of all witnesses and all 
parties, is the only means for attaining at last to a snfficient 
amount of certainty, and above all to a well-defined 
boundary betweeu that about which one must necesearily 
take a side, and that which one may leave undecided with- 
out detriment to his repose and happiness." 

In this social circle alao, not only hia intellect but his 
large, deep heart found the outlet and the sympathy which 
aeemed to him a neceasity of life. From childhood onwarda 
ho felt it impossible to live without loving and being be- 
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loved. To one friend he writes: "I stretch forth all my 
roots and leaves in search of affection, . . . and when I 
am nnable to drink in fall draughts of it, I at once dry up 
and wither/' In forming his friendships he was slow to 
give confidence till sure of his ground. Intellect and genius 
no doubt attracted him, but in a friend he demanded more 
than these. " I cannot," he says, " allow any one to pene- 
trate into the inmost recesses of my mind until I am 
satisfied of the purity and uprightness of his character. I 
cannot philosophize with any one whose moral sentiments I 
do not approve." And again : " For his intellect alone I love 
no man. Schelling and Goethe are two mighty intellects, 
but I shall never be tempted to love them." And once 
more, in defending himself against the charge of having 
undesirable friends : " Never will I be the friend of a man 
of disreputable principles ; but neither will I ever, out oi 
fear of the world, withdraw the consolation of my friendship 
from any one who has innocently incurred its ban." But 
when sure of a pure, true character, he was ready to love in 
spite of many faults ; and having once given his confidence, 
he was eager to lay open his whole soul to his friend, and to 
receive a like fulness of communication in return ; to have a 
constant and full and sympathetic interchange of opinions 
and feelings on all possible subjects. It was perhaps this 
need of expression that in part made it more natural to him 
to form friendships with women than with men; though 
more probably the reason was in the deep, delicate tender- 
ness of his nature. With Henrietta Herz, who was as lovely 
in character as in person, he formed a friendship that lasted 
for life; and with several other female friends, all dis- 
tinguished both by intellectual culture and by personal 
character, he kept up the closest intimacy. 

'EOb faithful sister Charlotte, whom, in her cloistered 
seclusion, he kept fully acquainted with all his doings and 
mteresis, feared, not entirely without reason, that the^e 
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friendships might injnre him in his professional position by 
exposing his conduct to misconstruction, and also that there 
might be a danger of his deceiving himself as to the nature 
of his feelings. He replies at great length, afTectlonately 
and patiently going into detail to relieve her loving anxiety. 
He grants, as to the latter point, that the danger does exist, 
but assures her that he is always and entirely on his guard, 
and that between Mrs. Herz and himself any wanner feeling 
than friendship wonld never have been possible. And as to 
the danger to his position, he expresses his conviction that, 
just because he is a minister, it is his dnty to disregard 
appearances, not, of course, out ot mere bravado, but when- 
ever there is good and sufficient reason. And therefore, as 
ho feels sure that these friendships are, on the one hand, 
essential to him in the cultivation of his mind and heart, 
and that, on the other hand, they enable him to do much 
good, he maintains his right to enjoy them. 

One faculty which Schleiermacher greatly valued in hie 
friends, that of minutely and exactly observing and de- 
scribing their own mental processes, was a very strongly 
marked characteristic of his own mind. This feature indeed 
comes out so very prominently in his letters that we are 
obliged to remind ourselves that they are the letters of a 
German. And yet this habitual, deliberate introspection, 
which is so commonly an indication and accompaniment of 
a morbid self-consciousness, was far from being so in his 
case. Self-conscions he was, in the sense of being fully and 
intensely aware of every phase and variation in his inner 
life; but in his relations with his fellow-men his manner 
had the childlike simplicity that marks every truly great 
man. 

There must have been few more attractive guests in those 
days at Mrs. Herz's gatherings than the souill, slightly 
deformed man, with keen, flashing eye, and calm, self-pos- 
sessed manner, who quietly listened and discussed and gave 
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his opinion, and at the same time saw and heard all that 
was done or said in the room ; whose face expressed at once 
intellectual power and a most winning kindliness. 

The most notable of the male friends whom Schleier- 
macher acquired during this first residence in Berlin was 
Friedrich Schlegel, who arrived in the city not long after 
him, and who for some time shared his lodgings. He re- 
garded Schlegel's mental powers with intense admiration, 
and considered his intimate association with him as the 
greatest possible advantage to himself. "In regard to in- 
tellect," he says, "he is so infinitely superior to me that 
I cannot speak of his mind but with profound reverence." 
For a few years his connection with Schlegel occupied a large 
place in his thoughts and time; a connection of which he 
said that it would ever remain one of the most remarkable 
epochs in his life. Mrs. Herz says he was liable to the . 
not very uncommon weakness of greatly exaggerating the 
merits of his friends; and it is evident that whatever 
Schlegel's real merits were, his friend saw him through 
some glorifying medium in his own imagination. " I cannot 
help," he says, "loving the ideal that dwells in him, al- 
though I am very doubtful whether it will not be shivered 
to atoms before he succeeds in embodying a harmonious 
presentment of it, either in his works or in his life. How- 
ever, I see before me, in imagination, the great and truly 
sublime image of what he may be if he ever attain his true 
development. How could I then feel otherwise towards 
him than I do ? " It was probably from thus idealising his 
friend, and also from a generous feeling of his having been 
unfairly dealt with, that Schleiermacher was moved to write 
a series of letters in defence of Lucinda^ a book of Schle- 
gel's which was severely condemned, and, it would seem, 
not without good reason ; and which Schleiermacher himself 
had at first disliked. Of this incident a Oerman critic 
remarks, that " the astonishment felt at seeing a healthy and 
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pure mind, snch as Scbleiermaclier's, iiiiduig pleasure in 
the iMcinda is exceeded by the admiration experienced at 
beholding the purified reflection of the work famished by 
the pare mind." Scbleiermacher probably did in this case 
like the godly old woman who, after hearing a sermon that 
was very dry bones to most of the hearers, gave notes of 
it that were savoary and wholesome food. She hod read her 
own devout thoughts into it. 

On his twenty-ninth birthday he writes to Charlotte a 
lively accoont of how he had been surprised in the morning 
by the arrival, first of two young Dohnas, (his former Schlo- 
bitten pupils, now officers resident for a time in Berlin,) and 
then of Schlegel and some of his lady friends ; how his table 
was spread with chocolate and cakes, how " Mrs. Herz gave 
me a watchguard and Mrs. Veit a pair of gloves and a small 
wineglass out of which to drink the Burgundy she had 
ordered for my stomach, and Schlegel a, small bottle of per- 
fume for my linen, which he knows I am very fond of." 
And then he goes on to say how Schlegel had incited the 
others to join in extorting from him a promise to produce 
something original in writing before the end of the year ; 
"a promise that weighs heavily on me, as I have not the 
least desire to be an author." This promise was redeemed 
by his beginning to contribute short papers to the Athenceum, 
then conducted by the brothers Schlegel. 

But he soon found weightier work for his pen. In the 
spring of 1799, during a short absence at Potsdam, he com- 
pleted in two months his Discourses on Religion, addressed 
to the cuUivated Classes among its Contemners. He was 
very &r from anticipating what was to be the effect of this 
work, and had doubts of its being allowed to pass by the 
public censor; doubt.<j not unfounded, for it was barely 
sanctioned. Its aim was to prove that religion is an eternal 
necessity in human nature, and to distinguish what is 
essential in it from the accidental and false additions of men. 
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The book startled the nation as with the blast of a 
trumpet. Men awoke, especially young men, from the torpor 
of unbelief or fashionable indifference, and began to inquire. 
What is truth ? The appearance of the work is regarded as 
forming a distinct epoch in the religious history of Germany. 
Harms, who had become dissatisfied with rationalism, re- 
lates of himself after reading the book twice through, hardly 
pausing to eat or sleep: "I suddenly recognised that all 
rationalism, and all aesthetics, and all knowledge derived 
from ourselves, are utterly worthless and useless as regards 
the work of salvation; and the necessity of our salvation 
coming from another source, so to say, flashed upon me. . . . 
I may, with truth, call it the hour in which my higher life 
was bom. I received from that book the impulse of a 
movement that will never cease." The great Neander also 
regarded the reading of these Discourses as the turning- 
point in his religious life, and many of the most noted 
thinkers and preachers of Germany were no less deeply 
impressed and influenced. It is significant of how little the 
author sought or valued fame that in none of his letters of 
that period is there the slightest reference to the sensation 
produced by the book, nothing indeed to indicate that he 
was even aware of it. On its being sent to the printer 
he writes to Mrs. Herz : ^^ It is a strange coincidence that 
one of my sermons should have appeared at the same time 
as my Discourses on Religion. My name thus stands 
among a number of great theologians and preachers, and 

in order to excuse himself for having placed it there, B 

has been so bold as to say in the preface that I am highly 
valued in Berlin on account of my talents and my know- 
ledge. . . . What may I not yet become in this sublunary 
sphere I " 

In the following year he published his Monologues, which 
he describes as "a man's deepest and most intimate com- 
momngs with himself." These gained him many friends 
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among the best kind of people. Indeed he foand it neces- 
sary more tlian once to explain that the Monologues pre- 
sented the ideal to which he desired to attain, not the 
picture of what he really was. Amiel, in his Journal, 
after a criticism of the MonotogneB at considerable length, 
thns winds np. "What a life! what a man! These 
glimpses into the inner regions of a great soal do one 
good. Contact of this kind strengthens, restores, refreshes. 
Courage returns as we gaze ; when we see what has been, 
we doubt no more that it can be again. At the sight of a 
man, we too say to ourselves. Let ua also be men ! " 

In the first year of the new century the first collection 
of Scbleiermacher's sermons was given to the world, dedi- 
cated to his good uncle Stnbenrauch. This must have been 
done at the urgent desire of his friends; for even so late 
as 1S24, in referring to the fourth collection which had 
then been published, he 'says: "I am still opposed to the 
publication of the sermons in a printed form; becanse all 
sermons, and mine more ' especially, are only intended to be 
heard." Something of this he expresses in the dedication to 
his uncle, and adds, among other interesting explanations: 
"Others will be offended that the distinction between moral 
and immoral men, between the pious and the worldly- 
minded, is so strictly drawn, as among our theologians it has 
for a long time been supposed to be no longer the fashion to 
do so; but you know that I could not avoid this offence 
without being unfaithful to what I hold to be the essential 
part of ChriBtianity." 

In addition to all his other labours, Schleiennacher under- 
took, jointly with Schlegel, the translation of Plato, from 
which, however, the latter soon withdrew; and Schleier- 
macher, after years of toil, completed the task alone. 

Schlegel remained only a short time in Berlin, and the 
increasing difference of their views on various subjects, and 
perhaps, above all, on religion, gradually made the tie 
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between the two mnch less close, though Schleiermacher 
never ceased to speak with warm affection of his early 
friend. 

It should be noted that Schleiermacher carried on all these 
labours under the burden of wretched health, from which he 
suffered during most of his life. His eyesight also was weak, 
and at one time he seemed in danger of losing it altogether ; 
but his resolute will refused to allow even severe physical 
pain to put a stop to his work, or hinder his enjoyment of 
social intercourse. 

About the same time that Schlegel left Berlin, Schleier- 
macher was introduced, during a visit in the island of 
Rdgen, to an earnest young preacher, Ehrenfried von 
Willich, with whom he at once formed a warm friendship 
— a friendflhip that was to lead to very important results for 
his own future life. His remarks to Charlotte show how 
much more congenial to him was the Christian pastor than 
the brilliant philosopher. "Willich has not Friedrich 
Schlegel's great, deep and all-comprehensive intellect; 
but he is in many respects nearer to my hearty and his 
sentiments regarding life are more similar to my own." 
And after each of them had visited him in Berlin : " Wil- 
lich has been here. . . . That I derive more enjoy- 
ment from his presence than firom Schlegel's you may easily 
guess." 

One portion of his experience, which began during those 
six years so full of import and of progress for him, must 
not be omitted ; not only because it for the time so deeply 
and powerfully affected him, but because it illustrates so 
strange a state of society, as well as some peculiar views of 
his own. 

One of his most intimate friends was Eleanore Grunow, a 
highly cultured and gifted woman, most unhappily married to 
a clergyman in the city. Schleiermacher held veiy strongly 
that a marriage in which there is nothing but the outward 

S.S. 2 
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tia — no inward oneness, no heart nnion — is an immoral 
connection, and no real marriago; and that therefore the 
diesolntion of sacb a connection is a moral duty. Most 
right-thinking men and women will grant his premisses; 
bnt to admit his conclusion would open the door to danger- 
009 cODBeqnences. From heen sympathy with the daily 
gafferings of his friend, as well as the congeniality of mind 
that had first drawn them together, Schleiermachcr's feeling 
deepened into a strong attachment, which, bo far from being 
frowned on by his conscience, was mixed with his most 
sacred thoughts and plans. The law of Prussia permitted 
divorce on the ground of mutual consent, without any 
criminality on either side ; public opinion attached no stigma 
to the practice ; there were instances of it in Schleiermacher's 
immediate circle ; and it was his earnest desire that Eleonore 
should obtain a dissolution of her miserable union and be- 
come his wife. All his intercourse and correspondence with 
her was carried on with perfect openness, and his best 
friends, good and pure men and women, knew and sympa- 
thised with his wishes. Bnt Eleanore conld not come to 
a decision ; and in the distress and tronble of his mind, he 
accepted, in the spring of 1902, an appointment as court- 
preacher at Stolpe in Pomerauia, thus voluntarily going 
into what he felt to be banishment. 

At Stolpe he consoled himself with long letters to various 
friends, filled with details of his work, literary and pastoral, 
criticisms of books read in his solitude, or of prominent 
literary men, and of course, above all, with minute accounts 
of mental experiences, or comments on such accounts re- 
ceived. It would be pleasant, it space permitted, to give 
large extracts from those letters, which present so much more 
vividly than any description a picture of the man.; his un- 
ceasing mental activity, his quiet, playful humonr, his warm, 
deep sjrmpathy. The letters ore not the leas intereating in 
that they are in some respects so utterly unlike the letters ot 
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an Englishman, and still more those of a Scotchman. The 
effiisiveness, the sentimentality, if one may so speak, is pro- 
bably qnite as mnch a national characteristic as a specialty 
of Schleiermacher individually. But it seems to us more 
like a school-girl than a profound philosopher when we read 
how he, as it were, fell in love with some of his male 
friends at first sight, as for instance with Willich, with 
whom he "communed in silence," while the rest of the 
company sang. Speaking of another, with whom he had 
exchanged a few letters before they met, he says, when they 
met accidentally, " We exclaimed in one breath, ' What, this 
is Hdlsen ! ' and, * What, this is Schleiermacher ! ' And 
then we fell into each^ other's arms. After having gazed at 
each other in silence a few moments, it was as though we 
had been in the habit of seeing each other daily for years." 
And of his friend Reimer, who published his works, he tells 
Charlotte, "Yesterday a sudden action took place within 
us, . . . during which we took possession, as it were, 
of each other as intimate heart-friends. Do not ask me at 
present to describe this: I am too much overwhelmed and 
too perplexed. ... He folded me in his arms, with the 
words, * Henceforward let there be nothing concealed between 
us!'" 

One quotation of another character we must give, as 
showing both the state of the Church at the time, and 
Schleiermacher's position and feeling in regard to it. " Last 
Wednesday the synodal assembly of this diocese took place, 
and the dean was so kind as to invite me to be present. 
This occupied almost the whole day. How sad it made me ! 
Ah, dear friend, to find yourself among thirty-five such 
clergymen ! I did not feel ashamed of belonging to the 
profession, but with my whole heart I longed for and I 
pictured to myself those future times which, I trust, are 
not far distant, when such an assembly will be impossible. 
I shall not live to see it, but could I only in some ^^^ 
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contribute to bring it about ! Of the openly disreputable 
among them I will not speak ; . . . but the universal 
degradation, the entire unsusceptibility to all higher influ- 
ences, the base and sensuous views — depend upon it, I was 
the only one among them who mourned in heart, the only 
one ; for had there been another I must have found him, I 
knocked and searched so earnestly." 

During his stay at Stolpo, in the autumn of 1803, 
Schloiormachor published his Critical Enquiry into the 
Existing Systems of Ethics^ criticising especially the systems 
of Kant and Fichte, and giving the highest place to Plato 
and Spinoza, but formulating no completed system of his 
own. 

But his mind was still disturbed and imsettled, and his 
heart often deeply distressed in connection with Eleanore, 
who seemed, just at this time, to have given him up, though 
the correspondence was resumed for two years more. He 
calls this book his tombstone — a remnant of the happy past. 
And yet it was at this very time he undertook to carry on 
alone the translation of Plato ! But it is only fair to add, 
that he explains his doing this, though with the prospect 
of a speedy death before him, by saying that, "just as a 
man ought to do nothing because of death, so also he ought 
to leave nothing undone because of death." 

In May, 1804, Schleiermacher was api)ointed preacher to 
the University at Halle, and professor cxtraordinarius of 
theology. In the interval of comparative leisure, before 
turning his steps southward, he paid a short visit to Willich, 
now settled at Stralsund; and in Rilgen, where they had 
first met, was introduced to Willich's betrothed bride, 
Henriette von Mtihlenfels, a charming and beautiful girl of 
sixteen, then living in the house of her married sister, 
Charlotte von Kathen. Schleiermacher entered with joyful 
sympathy into their happiness. He and the young bride 
forthwith adopted each other as father and daughter, and 
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irom that time there was a frequent interchange of letters 
overflowing with affection on both sides. In October he 
was settled at Halle, and there, in H. Steffens, professor of 
natural philosophy, he found another friend in whose com- 
panionship he took great delight. He writes about him : 
" Steffens' profound and inexhaustible mind, joined to his 
childlike and amiable nature, so susceptible of every gener- 
ous emotion, gives me new pleasure every time I spend 
a few hours with him." And again : " Never have I with 
such sincerity of heart placed another man as high above 
myself in every respect as I do this one, whom, were it 
seemly between man and man, I could almost adore. . . . 
The man is altogether so indescribably attractive — as deep, 
as spontaneous and as witty as Friedrich Schlegel at his 
best." And so on, with much more in the same strain. 
And the feeling was thoroughly reciprocated. 

In speaking of a night spent together on a pedestrian 
excursion, Steffens says: "This night will be to me ever 
memorable. . . . Never did Schleiermacher seem to me 
intellectually greater, morally purer. Even to this day that 
night appears to me one of the most remarkable of my life, 
as if sanctified. ... I have a testimony of the impres- 
sion this night made upon him, in a letter to his dear friend 
Mrs. Herz. It was the reflection of his own purity that 
made me. appear to him in a glorified light during these 
truly holy hours. Never did the deep religiosity of his 
morality strike me more forcibly. The Saviour was with 
us, as He has promised to be 'when two or three are 
gathered together in His name.' " 

The following Easter Schleiermacher made the visit to 
Barby which has already been referred to ; and later in the 
summer took another little tour, in the course of which ho 
visited his dear Lotte, and made acquaintance for the first 
time with his younger half-sister, Nanni, whom he brought 
with him to Halle, thus making for himself, at last, a little 
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home. One very characteristic passage in liiu account of the 
pedestrian portion of this tour may be quoted. " Our longest 
and most interesting day's journey I went through under 
intense suffering from cramps in the stomach ; yet I did 
not give in, or allow the state of my health to cause us one 
hour's delay, nor did the difGcultiea and sufferings in any 
way impair my enjoyment, and now they aeem as nothing 
compared with the glorious and lasting impression which 
the sight of nature in its sublimity has made upon me." 

And now, October, 1805, occurred the crisis which 
Schleiermacher regarded as on unspeakable calamity, but 
which was in reality a merciful deliverance from a great 
evil. Eleanore seemod to have decided on the final step. 
Schleiermacher writes to the WilUchs of visiting them 
again, and adds hia hope that it may be " with the excellent 
Eleanore," " the best loved of all my belongings." 

She had gone to the house of her brother, who had under- 
taken to conduct the business of the divorce, the husband 
had given his consent, when Eleanore was suddenly overcome 
by scruples of conscience, and returned to her husband's 
house, and all communication between her and Schleier- 
macher was thenceforward at an end. 

It came upon him as a crushing, heart-sickening blow; 
he spoke of it as having destroyed bis life and made it 
utterly worthless ; but he lived to take a wiser and sounder 
view of the position, and to thank, God who had reserved 
some better thing for him. 

But neither sorrow nor any other personal interest was 
allowed to hinder his work. His influence extended rapidly, 
especially among the students. He devoted an evening 
weekly to receiving in his house any of them who chose to 
come, and of thia plan he says, " I do not know which party 
gjdixm most, the young people or myself." 

In the beginning of 180G he published anonymously the 
Christmas Festival, a delightful little book in the form of 
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a dialogue, in which he introduces several of his fi^ends — 
Henriette von Willich, with her baby daughter ; her sister, 
Charlotte von Kathen, with her sick child, and others. The 
book is pervaded with earnest Christian feeling, and bears 
on the condition of the country in consequence of the French 
invasion. For now the troubles of war were pressing 
heavily; and when, in October, the battle of Jena threw 
Prussia for the time entirely under the heel of the conqueror, 
the University was suppressed, the students dispersed, and 
Schleiermacher's professional occupation was gone. He 
writes to his firiend Reimer an account of the pillage of 
the town by the French, humorously describing his own 
part in it, in which he and Steflfens were deprived of their 
watches, besides " all my shirts, with the exception of five, 
and all the silver spoons, with the exception of two.** After 
this he and Nanni united their housekeeping with Steffens 
and his family ; a measure which he says ^^ was imperative, 
for 1 had only very little money, which I had borrowed, and 
Steffens had none at all." And thus they economized fuel 
and light as well as other items, though Nanni did not enjoy 
it, as what housekeeper would ? But he still held to his 
post, in hope of better times for the University, and exerted 
all his influence, which was not small, to stir up a true and 
noble patriotism and a spirit of determined resistance in 
defence of all that the nation held dear. A few extracts 
from his letters during this stirring time may be given. 

" Would you desire to be spared any danger, any suffering, /6^^ 
at the cost of the conviction of having delivered over future 
generations to base servitude, and of having exposed them 
to be inoculated with the despicable sentiments of an utterly 
corrupted people ? Believe me, sooner or later, a great and 
universal struggle must ensue, the objects of which will be 
as much our sentiments, our religion, and our mental culture, 
88 our outward liberty and worldly goods, ... a struggle 
which will unite sovereigns and people by a more beautiful 
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bond than has existed for cantories." "The general demorali- 
zation is f earfal ; on all sides yawning abysees of jnf'amy 
and cowardice stare yon in the face. Only a few, and fore- 
most among these the king and the queen, form glorious 
exceptions." "The rod of wradi most fall npon every 
German land ; only on this condition can a strong and happy 
future bloom forth. Happy they who live to see it; but 
they who die, let them die in futh." "I have no fear, 
except, sometimes, of a dishonourable peace, which may 
save the appearance — but only the appearance — of a national 
existence and freedom. But even in regard to this I feel 
tranquil ; for if the nations submit to it, it will prove that 
they are not yet ripe for better things; and the severer 
visitations, amid which they are to matnre, will not fail 
soon to fall npon them." "The king alone, in his steadfast- 
ness, it is gratifying to behold ; and I trust, now that he 
has got over the capture of his capital and the surrender of 
his fortresses without suing for peace, he will not think 
of separating his fate from that of the rest of Europe. . . . 
The confliot must become wider and deeper, if new life and 
prosperity are to rise out of the universal desolation." 

In the following spring, February, 1807, during the siege 
of Stralflund, young Willich, who had refused to desert his 
flock, was sniitten by a fever that raged in the town, and 
died after a week's illness. The poor young wife, still only 
nineteen, turned in her desolation to her " dear father, 
Schleier," for comfort; and few real fathers could have 
entered more fully into the sorrows of a stricken child. 
Henriette returned to Rilgen, to be near her relatives, and 
during the unsettled, troublous times that followed, Schleier- 
macher maintained a steady correspondence with her and 
her sister, so far as the distracted state of the country 
permitted. He lingered in Halle until the winter, in the 
hope that the University might be restored ; but when, in 
Deoember, prayers were ordered in the churches tor Jerome 
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Bonaparte and his wife as king and queen of Westphalia, 
it was more than his patriotic spirit could brook, and he 
betook himself to Berlin, to preach and to lecture in the 
meantime as he might find opportunity. 

Once more, in the following summer, Schleiermacher found 
his way to Rtlgen. In personal intercourse, his fatherly 
affection for Henriette easily and naturally developed into 
a deeper and warmer feeling, and he carried back with him 
to Berlin her promise to be his wife when more settled times 
should come. 

Early in 1809 he was appointed pastor of Trinity Church 
in Berlin, and when, in May, he brought home his bride 
with her two little children, he felt that his happiness was 
complete. Even in his much younger days he had delighted 
in studying family life, and often spoke of it as man's most 
perfect state ; and now he wrote to his old friend Mrs. Herz: 
'* I have taught so much about the beauty and holiness of 
family life that I ought to have an opportunity of showing 
that what I have taught has been to me more than empty 
words, and that the doctrine has in truth sprung from my 
deepest feelings and from my inward energy." And though 
he was nearly twenty years older than his Jette, nowhere 
could he have found a wife more thoroughly suited for him. 
Thoughtful and intelligent, she grew and developed in 
contact with his strong nature, while yet retaining her indi- 
vidual character ; and their deep, mutual love only deepened 
through the years until the end. And when, in addition 
to the two little ones whom he had so fully taken to his 
fatherly heart, children of his own came to make it a com- 
plete family, his cup of joy overflowed. Now at last he 
had found a sphere in which his rich nature and his great 
intellect had full scope. His genial, loving, social disposi- 
tion made him the centre of a wide and ever-increasing 
circle of warmly attached friends of all classes. He went 
much into society, and received much at home ; not merely 
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because of hia unceasing delight in interconrse with his 
fellovB, bat because he believed that intimate personal 
association was the moat effective medium of influence for 
good. And in this he seema to have judged correctly ; for 
those who knew him agree in their testimony that great as 
was the effect of his written works, and still greater that 
of his preaching, it waa the whole living personality of the 
man that told most powerfnUy on all who come in contact 
with him. 

In 1810, when the University of Berlin was re-conatituted, 
with Fichte as rector, Schleieimacher was called to a chair 
of theology, ond the next year became Secretary to the 
Academy of Science. One public office after another was 
thrust upon him; while preaching, writing and lecturing' 
went on with unabated diligence. It fatigues the mind 
even to read the liat of the subjects on which he lectured : 
New Testament exegesis ; introdnction to and interpretation 
of the New Teatament, ethics, both philosophic and Christian, 
dogmatic and practical theology, church history, history of 
philosophy, psychology, dialectics (logic and metaphysics), 
politics, p^agogy and Eosthetica. His preaching drew in- 
creasing crowds, not only of the more intellectual cloaaes, 
but from among the poor and uneducated, who found that 
they received in it food for the hunger of their hearts, 
guidance from Scripture for the practical affairs of daily 
life, and comfort in its sorrows. 

It has already been said that Schleiennacher considered 
all sermons, and his own more especially, as intended only 
to be heard, not ready The specialty in his own case arose 
from the fact that hia aermona were never written ; all his 
published duiconraes being printed from notes taken daring 
delivery. /They were very deeply thought out ; but a few 
very brief notes were all that he committed to paper; 
leaving his already well-defined thoughts to take shape as 
bis feelings warmed with his theme and took a special tone 
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irom the sympathetic reflex influence of the people assembled 
before him. This habit of speaking without previous 
arrangement, with the wealth of ideas that would flow in 
upon him — one thought suggesting still another — probably 
accounts in part for the strange, often obscure style of his 
sermons — the long, involved sentences, reaching occasionally 
the fearful length of a page and a half; sentences in which, 
however, one of his constant hearers says he never lost his 
way (which is much more than can be said of all his readers), 
and in which he always arrived with certainty at the right 
conclusion. His friend Wilhelm von Humboldt says of 
him : " Those who may have read his numerous writings 
ever so diligently, but who have never heard him speak, (j\y\^ 
must, nevertheless, remain unacquainted with the most rare 
power and the most remarkable qualities of the man. His 
strength lay in the deeply penetrative character of his 
words, when preaching or engaged in any other of his ( 
ecclesiastical functions. It would be wrong to call it 
rhetoric, for it was so entirely free from art. It was the J 
persuasive, penetrative, kindling efiFusion of a feeling, which 
seemed not so much to be enlightened by one of the rarest 
intellects as to move side by side with it in perfect unison.'' 
A recent writer says of his eloquence, that it was almost as 
golden as that of Plato ; and a short German notice of him 
gives the much more valuable testimony, that by his preach- 
ing thousands were won to the Saviour. Another criticism 
from Amiel may here be quoted. '* While some shock me 
by their sacerdotal dogmatism, others repel me by their 
rationalizing laicism. It seems to me that good preaching 
ought to combine, as Schleiermacher's did, perfect moral 
humility with energetic independence of thought ; a pro- 
found sense of sin with respect for criticism and a passion 
for truth." 

In the pulpit as elsewhere, Schleiermacher was, during 
those troubled times, a fearless patriot, and laboured unceaa- 
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ingly, in conjunction with Fichte and other noble-hearted 
men, to arouse in the people a true spirit of freedom, that 
should lead them to unite in casting off the foreign yoke ; 
his friend Moritz Arndt, who had been obliged, after the 
battle of Jena, to flee from the wrath of Napoleon, but had 
now returned, greatly aiding the cause by hie stirring 
patriot songs, especially the one, popular wherever the 
German language is spoken, " What is the German's Father- 
land?" 

Scbleiermacher's second collection of sermons, published 
in 1808, twelve in number, all bear on the special circum- 
stances of the country. Eight of them were preached in 
Halle, and the rest in Berlin. In his preface to them he 
says : " May this work contribute something to effect what 
we so greatly need, to arouse and animate pious courage and 
true desire for thorough improvement, and to make it clear 
whence alone true prosperity can come to us, and how each 
one must help towards it." 

When at length, in the spring ot 1813, Europe began to 
feel that she had had " enough of Bonaparte " ; when Prussia 
at last aroused herself to cast ofi her humiliating chains ; 
Schleiermacber felt that Berlin was no longer a safe place 
for his most precious treasures, and sent his wife and 
children for some weeks into Silesia, remaining himself, and 
taking an active part in all the exciting events of those 
etormy days. He writes to his wife, " As for regular study, 
that is not to be thought of tUl the immediate crisis is over. 
I am ctmtinuing my lectures, bat I believe I am the only 
professor who does so." The danger to Berlin, however, 
blew over; and he was able again to gather his little flock 
around him. Among the sermons in this volume is one 
preached at the calling out of the Ijondwehr in that eventful 
year; and we transcribe a part of Bishop Eilert's eloquent 
account of one which does not appear in the published 
collection. 
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" The students of the University and the gymnasium, who 
were about to start for Breslau as volunteers, in uniform 
and armed, had in a body requested Schleiermacher to 
deliver a sermon and administer the sacrament to them 
immediately before their departure, thus to consecrate them 
for their holy undertaking. Their firearms were piled in 
front or rested against the walls of the church of the Holy 
Trinity. The beautiful old hymn, 'In all my acts,' sung 
with heartfelt effusion, had attuned the minds of the congre- 
gation to the proper pitch of solemnity. After having pro- 
nounced a short prayer, full of imction, Schleiermacher went 
up into the pulpit. • . . There, in this holy place, and 
at this solemn hour, stood the physically so small and 
insignificant man, his noble countenance beaming with 
intellect, and his clear, sonorous, penetrating voice ringing 
through the overflowing church. Speaking from his heart 
with pious enthusiasm, his every word penetrated to the 
heart, and the clear, full, mighty stream of his eloquence 
carried every one along with it. His bold, frank declaration 
of the causes of our deep fall, his severe denunciation of our 
actual defects, as evinced in the narrow-hearted spirit of 
caste, of proud aristocratism, and in the dead forms of 
bureaucratism, struck down like thunder and lightning, and 
the subsequent elevation of the heart to Ood on the wings 
of solemn devotion was like harp-tones from a higher world. 
. . . And when, at last, with the full fire of enthusiasm, 
he addressed the noble youths already equipped for battle, 
and next, turning to their mothers, the greater number of 
whom were present, he concluded with the words, ' Blessed 
is the womb that has borne such a son I blessed the breast 
that has nourished such a babe ! ' a thrill of deep emotion 
ran through the assembly, and amid loud sobs and weeping, 
Schleiermacher pronounced the closing Amen." 

When the country was once more restored to freedom, 
Schleiermacher shared the experience of many another 
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pablic-spirited man who has cared mare far his country's 
real welfare than for hie own adTancement. The men who 
had stirred the people to assert their liberties against a 
foreign tyrant were regarded with suspicion by the govern- 
ment, as being equally likely to encourage resistance to an 
undue exercise of power on the part of their lawful ruler. 
Fichte's pure, beautiful life had already closed, during the 
war, at the comparatively early age of fifty-one, stricken 
down by hospital fever caught from his wife, who, with 
loving devotion, nursed the war-patients for five months, 
and all but fell a victim aa well as her husband. But Amdt 
and many others of the leading patriots were deprived of 
ofilice or suspended, and Schleiermacher himself, often in 
danger of dismissal, probably escaped only because the 
authorities feared to deprive the city of bo bright an oma- 
1 ment, and of a teacher so greatly beloved. Those things did 
>| not greatly disturb his equanimity. He calmly and earnestly 
went on with his work, enjoying the society of his friends, 
at perfect rest in his happy home circle, and often recruiting 
health and spirits by a summer tonr, sometimes with wife 
and children, sometimes alone, or in the company of a con- 
genial friend. In 1817 a little change took place in his 
household. Nanni, who had continued to live with him 
after his marriage, became the wife of Amdt, and her place 
was supplied by his own sister Charlotte, the gentle play- 
fellow of his childhood, and his life-long trusted friend, who 
at last left her retreat among the Brethren to spend the 
evening of her days beside her beloved Fritz. 

It was for Schleiermacher one of the penalties of great- 
ness that his far-seeing wisdom, which made him so much 
in advance of his age, and his outspoken boldness in stating 
his independent opinions, compelled him, notwithstanding 
his peaceable and loving disposition, to be a man of war for 
the greater part of his life. In the question of proposed 
Ghnrch Reform, be declared that it was vain to attempt to 
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improve the constitntion of the clergy if the reform were 
DOt fonnded on a well-organized Christian presbyterian 
system, with extensive assemblies of elders chosen by the 
community ; jnst as a truly free state-constitution is based 
on a free and living communal system. 

In the great question of the union of the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches he also took a very prominent part. The 
leading opponent of the union was Claus Harms of Kiel, 
who, in the beginning of his career, had owed so much to 
Schleiermacher's Discourses, He held that such a union 
would* be an apostasy, not only from Luthoranism, but from 
Christianity. But Schleiermacher, with deeper insight, 
pointed out that none of the Reformers had created a new 
thing ; that they had only cleared the old, pure doctrine from 
the rubbish with which it had been overlaid, and that there- 
fore the work of the Reformation was not to found a Lutheran 
Church, nor a Reformed Church, " but to bring forth in re- 
newed glory the Evangelical Church, which is guided and 
governed by its founder, Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of 
Gk)d, . . . the quickening centre of the Church." 

From his letters during a holiday tour in 1818, we give 
a few short extracts : 

'* The cathedral (Prague) is a noble, but unfinished edifice, 
in Gothic style ; . • . beneath it the history of Bohemia lies 
interred. . . . The people seem to be quite indifferent to all 
the beautiful monuments that surround them, and to all the 
great memories that are attached to them, and appear to be 
utterly unconscious that, with their Protestantism and their 
religious liberty, they lost all their dignity. ... I was 
actually seized with a shudder — a religious shudder — at the 
sight of the immense Jesuit college, and with a political 
shudder at the equally gigantic palace of Wallenstein. But 
what shall I say of the ruinous state of churches and con- 
vents? Protestantism has been wrenched from the people 
with unheard-of cruelty, but Catholicism they cannot pre- 
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vent from rotting among them." "We received a visit from 
a Catholic ecclesiastic, vho pleased me so much, that we 
parted from each other with a brotherly kiss and with tear- 
ful eyea." [Munich] " Old Jacobi was actually moved on 
seeing me. We endeavoured to come to an anderstanding 
relative to our views, but we got no further than to under- 
atand wherein the difference between ns conaista ; and he 
always listened to me very good-naturedly when I told him 
that I thought his great mistake was that he confounded thia 
difference with another," 

Schloiermacher's family at this time consisted of two 
daughters of his own and on adopted daughter, besides the 
young Von Willichs ; and in 1820 his joy received its crown 
in the birth of a son. He writ«s to his sister-in-law an- 
nouncing the event, and says : " This time I had not felt ao 
strong a wish that it should be a boy aa on former occaaiona, 
I was too much penetrated by the feeling that we do not 
know what we wish for, more especially in the present times. 
Bat when it proved to be a boy, you may conceive with 
what joy and thankfulneaa I received him, and that my 
first prayer to Qod was, to be inspired with wiadom and 
power from above to educate the child to Hia glory." 

It was, alas! but a short time that the training of the 
boy was left in his hands. 

In 1821 Schleiermacher published what is considered hia 
chief theological work, The Christian Faith systematically 
presented according to the fundamental Propositions of the 
Evangelical Church, familiarly known as the Qlavbenslehre. 
" The fundamental principle of this classical work " (we here 
quote from the Encydopcedia Britannica) " is that religious 
feeling, the sense of absolute dependence on Ood, aa com- 
municated by Jesus Christ through the Church, and not the 
creeds, or the letter of Scripture, or the rationalistic under- 
standing, is the source and law of dogmatio theology. It 
is therefore simply a description of the facts of religions 
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feeling, or of the inner life of tlie soul in its reUtion to Ood, 
and these inward facts looked at in the varioos stages of 
their development, and presented in their inner connection. 
It aims ... to put an end to the onreason and eaperficiality 
of both snpematuraliam and rationalism, and to deliver 
theology from dependence on ever-changing systems of philo- 
sophy." 

This great work cansed him fresh troubles, by aronaing 
the bitter opposition of those whose systems he attacked. 
He also incurred anew the ill-will and suspicion of the 
government by hia boldly contending for the right of the 
Church to frame her own litnrgy, without the dictation of the 
king and hig ministers. In 1824 he writes to Charlotte von 
Kathen : " My ontward position is very precarious, perhaps 
more so than ever. The suspicions of demagogical tendencies 
in regard to me have, I trust, been allayed ; but the ecclesi- 
astical qneetions must soon be brought to a head, and should 
the result be violent measures, I must infallibly be one of 
the first victims. I cannot say that I am alarmed, or that 
in itself the thought of this troubles me; for in regard to 
these matters I know that I have done nothing but what 
I was bound to do ; and I almost think I may say, also, that 
I have done all that I ought to do." 

And again, in 1827, to the same friend : " When yon 
hear how constantly I am engaged in conSicts which I can' 
not avoid without doing violence to my conscience, you 
will, J am sure, feel sorry that the last part of my life 
should be spent amid so much turmoil, and that I should 
be obliged to waste so much time on these matters, 
which, according to all appearance, might be used to much 
better purpose. However, I do not repine, but think, on the 
contrary, that it is all for the best ; and when my book of 
life U nude up, I shall have greater reason for thankfulness 
tbut most people. From what I have heard from several 
qurten, things seem this time to have beea very ue&,T 

n.9. 7, 
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coming to a crieis. As for myself, I rarely know how these 
matters stand, and generally do not hear the worst until 
it has blown over. Kay it ever remain so; for it is my 
endeavour to do nothing that I may have to repent of after- 
wards, and for the rest I leave the result to God." 

Id the autumn of 1827 Schleiermacher and his wife took 
a journey into Oalicia to bring home a second adopted 
daughter, a little child of Nasni's sister, who had died there, 
leaving a young family. Thus in almost continual oatward 
strife, but in home happiness and heart peace, the years 
sped on. 

Schleiermacher's only visit to England, a very short one, 
occurred in 1828. His compcmion on this journey was Alex- 
ander von Foratner, son-in-law of Charlotte von KatheB. On 
the way they spent a few days at Bonn with Nanni and her 
husband ; and in a letter to his wife, Schleiermacher gives 
a pretty picture of Nanni's little fiock of five, one of whom 
" said a little prayer in the true Amdt style," Arndt had 
been, so early as 1S19, suspended from his professorship on 
a charge of " demagogic movements," though allowed to 
retain his salary. It was not till 1840 that he was restored, 
when he was already above seventy. The brave old patriot 
lived to be ninety-one, and only died in 1860. Schleiermacher 
preached once in London, at the re-openisg of the church 
of the Savoy. 

In the following year a heart-breaking sorrow came npou 
Mm in the death of his only son, his little Nathanael, who 
was taken from him after a short illness, when only nine 
years old. The blow, he said, drove the nails into his own 
coffin ; yet, with his wonted self-control, be would not allow 
his grief to hinder his work. He had delighted in helping 
the child with his lessons for the gymnasium, and having 
his bright companionship in his study ; but on the very day 
of his funeral the mourning father took up again the burden 
of his daily duties, and " life," he says, " goes on in its old 
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grooves, but more slowly and more heavily." Uis discourse 
at the child's funeral, included in the present selection, is 
considered one of his iinest. 

The king seemed at last to become aware that it was 
possible for thorough devotion to the liberties of the people 
to exist in perfect harmony with utter fidelity to the 
sovereign, and in 1831 he conferred on Schleiermacher the 
Order of the Bed Eagle, an honour which was valuable to 
him only as an assurance of the restored favour and confi- 
dence of the king. In the same year his faithful Lotte was 
taken to her rest. She had in her last days retired to the 
house of the Brethren in the city, to secure the quiet that 
had become desirable in her feeble state. 

Schleiermacher's habitual feeling towards his opponents 
may be understood from the following extract. 

" Amid the various conflicts which I am necessarily ex- 
posed to in my career, and amid the numerous misunder- 
standings of the extreme parties on both sides, through 
which I am obliged to wind my way, it is ever a great 
encouragement to me when I discover even a faint glimmer 
that leads me to think that we hold the same goal in view, 
and are labouring for the same end. . . . Thus at least I 
learn to unite, quietly within myself, with many who believe 
themselves far distant from me, and herein dwells a peculiar 
life-giving energy." He only grieved that profitless contro- 
versy inevitably consumed so much precious time, which he 
would gladly have used in more pleasant and lasting work. 

In the midst of his other labours he took time to write to 
his step-son, Ehrenfried von Willich, wise and most loving 
counsels as to his studies, his companionships, and the 
future direction of his life. This young man obtained 
in 1831 a government appointment at Aix-la-Chapelle. To 
him the mother sends a pleasant picture of Schleiermacher in 
holiday guise. '^ I shall never forget the impression it made 
upon me to see dear father in his blue blouse, mtbi \i\& 
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ailvery white hair, as lively and yonthfol aa a ycnuig lad 
aboat to wander forth into the world for the first time, 
giving a parting word to all, who pressed round him with 
joyfol emotion." 

One other extract from the mother's letters shows os a 
pleasant part of the family life. " Our Wednesday recep- 
tions are very much frequented, so that we cannot be said 
to live in great retirement. . . . The Wednesday 
evenings are often rendered doubly cheerful by a great 
number of young people. The circle of young maidens in 
onr house is a spectacle which gladdens many hearts ; and 
how this fresh and youthful circle gathered round your 
father embellishes and sweetens his old age, you will readily 
conceive," 

In the summer of 1833 Schleiermacher went, in company 
with his friend Count Schwerin, of Futzar, in Pomerania, on 
a tour which he said would be his last, " with the exception 
of the long one," through Sweden, Norway and Denmark. 
His home letters during this journey are marked by a deep- 
ened tenderness, and still more, as we Are assured by the 
translator of his letters, by the absence of every indication 
of the fact that his progress through the northern kingdoms 
was a continual ovation ; hie arrival in Copenhagen being 
hailed with the greatest enthusiasm, professors, students and 
distinguished men joining to honour him by a public banquet, 
winding up with a torchlight procession. 

His last letter was written January 30th, 1834, to Ehren- 
fried von Willich. In it he speaks of the happy prospect of 
having all the children assembled in May to celebrate the 
silver wedding of the parents, refers to arrangements for the 
approaching marriage of one of the girls to the son of Count 
Sohwerin, playfully enlarges on the wonderful accomplish- 
ments of the first grandchild, — probably the child of Ehren- 
fried'a sister; aad closes hy saying he has been for three 
days c(«fined to the house by a cough and hoarsenesB, but 
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hopes to resume his usual work on the morrow. But his 
ailment suddenly developed inflammation of the lungs, and 
after a week of intense suffering, the great, brave, tender 
spirit passed away. His wife, in her notes of that week, 
relates that after the death film had already overspread his 
eyes, and his whole aspect was that of death, he suddenly 
raised himself, and in a clear and strong voice spoke out, 
" I have never clung to the dead letter ; and we have the 
atoning death of Jesus Christ, His body and blood." He 
then desired the things necessary for Communion to be 
quickly brought, and after solemn prayer, administered it to 
each of those present, while an expression of heavenly rap- 
ture spread over his features, and a strange lustre shone in 
his eyes. Finally he himself partook, adding, ''On these 
words of the Scripture I rely ; they are the foundation of my 
faith;" and after pronouncing the blessing, sank back on 
his pillow with a farewell word and look of love, and in a 
few minutes breathed his last, February 12th, 1834. 

The sensation his death caused in Berlin, and indeed 
throughout Germany, was indescribable. The honour which 
had so often been withheld from him by prejudice and 
jealousy during his life was abundantly accorded to him in 
death. The carriages of the king and the crown prince 
were the foremost of a hundred that formed his funeral pro- 
cession, thirty-six of the students who loved and revered him 
as a father shared the privilege of bearing his coffin to the 
grave, and the streets and the cemetery were thronged with 
weeping thousands, mourning for a teacher and a friend 
whose like they might never see again. 
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THE POWER OF PRAYER IN RELATION TO 

OUTWARD CIRCUMSTANCES. 

Tkt : MiTT. xxvi 86-46. 

TO be a religions man and to pray are really one and the 
BBine thing. To join the thought of God with every 
thought of any importance that occors to ua ; in all onr 
admiration of external nature, to regard it as the work of 
His wisdom ; to take coaneel with Ood about all onr plans, 
that we may be able to carry them out in His name ; and 
even in onr moat mirthful hours to remember His all-seeing 
eye; this is the prayer without ceasing to which we are 
called, and which is really the essence of tme religion. 

As to the benefit of prayer there can bo no question. 
Snrely, surely we have all experienced it ! If our joys have 
often remained innocent, while others strayed into ways 
of sin ; if onr judgments have been mixed with gentleness 
and modesty, where pride and arrogance might most easily 
have gained the day ; if we have been guarded from the 
evil which the judgment of man all too willingly ezcnses ; 
then we owe this beneficent protection to the power of 
prayer. 

Whether prayer has another kind of power in the world 
besides this, is a question that may easily be raised, and on 
which, if we are not to have our minds needlessly disturbed, 
we must come to some fixed belief. 
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/xi we are to bring all our thoughts into harmony with the 
thought of Ood, then we may and shall direct our wishes to 
certain things that we desire may occur to^^or be averted 
from ourselves or others. >lSow if we regard the fulfilment 
of those wishes as the aim of our prayers, and connect with 
this idea what is promised in answer to prayer — then, 
whether we consider this answer, as some do, as a distinct 
and infallible mark of the divine favour; or if we only 
believe, as very many do, that our prayers throw some 
additional weight into the scale ; either way, what a narrow- 
ing of our mental condition accompanies such a belief ; how 
it sets limits to the reasonableness of our wishes, and even to 
the humility of our hearts ! For thus our minds are filled 
with hopes, the usually disappointing issues of which disturb 
our peace, and indeed may bring us into the most painful 
uncertainty as to our standing with God. Let us therefore 
consider together this aspect of prayer. The portion of the 
history of our Lord's passion which we take as our subject 
is specially suitable for this purpose, as it shows us our 
Lord Himself engaged in the kind of prayer we are speak< 
ingof. 

We will consider the nature of His prayer and its results : 
and you will certainly grant this beforehand, that the dis- 
ciple is not above his master, and that we cannot expect 
more from our prayers than Christ obtained by His. For if 
the granting of our petitions is a token of God's favour, then 
it would certainly have been given above all to Him in 
whom God was so supremely well-pleased. If it is only to 
be given when a man's own strength is not equal to what he 
seeks, and when there is need of special help, then let me 
remind you how utterly the Saviour denied Himself all 
human succour, and what strict limits He set to Himself by 
the laws which He followed in all His actions. If the 
imooess of the prayer depends on the importance, or on the 
innocence of the thing desired, then you know that no trifle 
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ever occnpied His mind, and that though in all points 
t«mpted like us, He was vithoat sin. 

If, then, we cannot beforehand come to the conclngion that 
what Christ's prayer effected onrs can also effect, this at 
least is certain, that where His prayer could not prevail 
neither will ours succeed. This similarity of our position 
with His must be a soothing thought to us all, whatever 
may be the result of onr inquiry ; and therefore I ask the 
more confidently for year calm and onprejudiced attention. 

We have here a direct view of the Saviour, before He fell 
into the hands of His enemies, in an agitated and anxious 
state of mind. He knew that there was a plot against His 
life, which was now on the point of being carried out ; and 
plainly and calmly aa He had before talked with His dis- 
ciples of what was before Him, now that He was to enter on 
the conflict — now that all, as it came nearer, looked darker 
and more certEun — the various feelings that such a prospect 
could not but excite in His mind threw Him into a state of 
stronger agitation than was at all usual with him. He 
sought solitude, and then fled from it ; from prayer He went 
back to His disciples, who were in no condition to comfort 
or cheer Him ; and from them He went back again to prayer. 
In circumstances like these, even to those who are furthest 
from true piety, the old, half-forgotten memory of Ood comes 
back, and they turn to Him for help and deliverance ; in 
such circumstances even those whose spirit is bravest, and 
who are absolutely submiseive to the divine will, are yet not 
quite without anxiety or without wishes ; and therefore, in 
this instance, the prayer of the Saviour took the form of one 
of the ordinary petitions of men tor a result according to 
their desires. 

It is the value and the power of a prayer of this kind that 
we wish to consider. Let us first examine carefully the case 
before us, to eee what it teaches us, and then, seomdly, note 
any deductions to be drawn from it. 
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I. First, then, fix it firmly in your minds that you have 
the privilege of laying before God your wishes about the more 
important concerns of your lives. It cannot be superfluous, 
in these times, to strengthen ourselves in this belief. Those 
who would like to banish everything belonging to religion 
from the minds of men, by allowing no room for the exercise 
of it in daily life, do not fail to represent such a prayer as 
an offence against the Most High. It is irreverent, they say, 
to express a wish rising out of the narrowness of our intel* 
lect and heart, about something which His decree has long 
ago settled ; it is an ill-timed curiosity to say, I wish it might 
be so and so, when we shall presently learn how He has 
wiUed it. Do not be perplexed by such words. Christ did 
it, therefore we, too, may do it. It is one of the privileges 
that belong to our position as children of God. That would 
be a slavish family in which the children were not at liberty 
to express their wishes in the presence of their wiser father. 
And is any one able all at once to suppress his desires ? If 
we cannot do so, then let us always speak them out when 
our heart is moved to do so ; for even if we do shut them up 
within us, they are not hidden from Him. Do not listen to 
those who tell you that, before you approach God, you must 
have your mind composed and your heart at peace ; that it 
is unseemly to appear before Him in this agitated state, 
while the dread of pain and disappointment, the clinging to 
some good thing which you are on the point of losing, still 
tosses your heart to and fro, and leaves no room for sub- 
mission to the holy will of Ghxi. If you waited until sub- 
mission had won the victory, you would feel neither the need 
nor the inclination for such a prayer, and the privilege of 
offering it would be useless to you. If the feelings that stir 
your heart are sinful emotions ; if these emotions are kindled 
by the fire of passion; then the thought of God and prayer to 
Him can have no place beside them. But that disquietude, 
so altogether natural to man as God has made him, which 
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agitAtee tib at the tondi of loss and misfortone, or vhen 
threateoed with a check being laid on our actiTities, or with 
separation from those we love — Buch disquietade should not 
keep ua back from God ; for only thus will our hearta not 
condemn us, and we shall have confidence towards God 
(1 John iii. 21). Christ HimBclf, as yon see We, used no 
other means to allay this so unusucd agitation in Hie holy 
sonl. Prayer alone was the means He took. In the very 
midst of His tronble He tamed in supplication to His 
heavenly Father ; just when His soal was sorrowful even 
unto death, He left His disciples to go and pray. 

But while I most sincerely encourage yon to do this, I 
just as earnestly entreat you, in the second place, by no 
means to feel sore that what you ask will of necessity take 
place because of your prayer. The words of Christ leave no 
room to donbt that He really and most earnestly prayed that 
the suffering before Eim might be averted; He uses the 
very same words which He always used in speaking of it : 
and we know only too well from the close of His history 
that the event was not according to His prayer. That which 
He had always foreseen and foretold befel Him ; He had the 
cup of suffering, just as He saw it set before Him in His hour 
of sorrow and dread, to drain to the last drop. And a result 
which His prajrer did not effect will not and cannot be 
effected by ours. Do not then infer, as many do, from the 
promises in certain passages of Scripture, that God always 
gives what is asked of Him in true iaiih and ont of a pure 
heart. Ton will not deny that Christ had a faith that might 
have been pre-eminently a reason for God's favour, and in 
His filial and submissive entreaty you will find nothing un- 
befitting to a pure heart. Such an answer then must have 
been given to Him above all others ; and the words spoken 
by Himself, "Ask, and ye shall receive," must therefore 
have some other meaning than that which we have indicated, 
since this was not the sense in which the promise was fnl- 
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filled to EQm, the Author and Finisher of our faith. And if 
not to Him, how should it come to pass that Gbd should 
fulfil your wishes because of your prayers ? Do you think 
it might be more possible in your case than in His, because 
His suffering and death was a part of God's great plan for 
the restoration of the human race ? But in reality every- 
thing is taken into account in Gt)d's plan, and it is all one 
plan. Whatever your heart may long for, sooner will heaven 
and earth pass away than the slightest tittle be changed of 
what has been decreed in the counsels of the Most High. 
Or is this your idea: it is true that the Eternal cannot 
change His purpose, but knowing all things beforehand. He 
knew when and what His pious and beloved children would 
ask from Him, and has so arranged the chain of events that 
the issue shall accord with their wishes ? That is to try at 
once to honour the wisdom of God and to flatter the childish 
fancies of men. God has not called us to so high a place as 
that our wishes should be prophecies ; but certainly to some- 
thing higher than that the granting of those wishes should 
be to us the most precious evidence of His favour. This is 
really among the most perverted of the devices with which 
people have tried to adorn religion ; but it is only an inven- 
tion of a warped understanding, not a conclusion drawn from 
the way in which God reveals Himself in the world. It is 
dishonouring to Christ to think that He should not have been 
the first in this respect ; and it is dishonouring to men that 
if Otod had arranged all this, we should so seldom meet with 
examples of answered prayer. 

Let us see then, in the third place, what really is the 
effect of our prayers, if it is not to be sought in the agree- 
ment of the result with the expressed wish. Just the effect 
that it produced in Christ's own case. Consider, with me, 
what passed, on that occasion, in His mind. He began with 
the definite wish that His sufferings might pass away from 
Him ; but as soon as He fixed His thought on His Father in 
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heaven to vhom He prayed, this wish was at ouca qualified 
by the humble, " if it be possible." When &om the sleep- 
ing disciples, the sight of whom most have still more dis- 
heartened Him and added fresh bitterness to His sense of 
desertion. He returned to prayer, He already bent His own 
vish before the thought that the will of the Father might 
be sometbisg different To reconcile HimBelf to this, and 
willingly to consent to it, was now His chief object; nor 
wonld He have wished that the will of G^ should not be 
done, had He been able by that means to gain all that the 
world coald give. 

And when He had prayed for the third time all anxiety 
and dread were gone. He had no longer any wish of His 
own. With words in which He sought to impart to them 
some of the courage He had gained. He awakened His friends 
from their sleep, and went with calm spirit and holy firmness 
to meet the traitor. 

There yon see the effect that such a prayer ooght to have. 
It shonid make ns cease from onr eager longing for the poa- 
sesuon of some earthly good, or the averting of some dreaded 
evil; it shonid bring as courage to want, or to suffer, if God 
has BO appointed it; it shonid lift us up out of the helpless- 
ness into which we are bronght by fear and passion, and 
bring us to the consciousness and full use of onr powers ; that 
so we may be able in all circumstances to conduct ourselves 
as it becomes those who remember that they are living and 
acting under the eye and the protection of the Most High. 

Bat prayer will more necessarily produce this effect if 
some point is not entirely lacking in our conception of the 
Divine Being. If we lay before God a wish that this or that 
may so happen in the world as it seems to be best for us, we 
moat remember that we are laying it before the UncTumgeable, 
in whose mind no new thought or purpose can arise since the 
day when He said, " all is very good." What was then 
decreed will take place ; we must not lose sight of the indis- 
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jmtable cfirtaiut; of this thoaght. Well, and anppose that 
which you fear haa been decreed ? Sappose yon are to be 
torn avay &om your beloved field of labour, or to lose the 
friend to whom your heart cleaves, or that the nndeeerved 
c&lnmny is stilt to rest on yon P Inevitably our first im- 
polae will be to thrust back those fears. It cannot be, we 
say; it will not be: it wonld be too hard; too onfatherly. 
Bat the thought, it cannot be, will perish in oar hearts when 
we remember that it is the Unsearchable whom oar hope 
seeks to liioit in this way. It may easily be — it may easily 
be, is the voice that reaches us from a thoasand examples of 
nnmerited and hardly endurable suffering. And if it should 
be so — we cannot bend His will ; then what remains to us 
but to bring our will into accord with His ? 

And we are drawn to do this, and to do it from the heart, 
by the encouraging thought that He to whom we would pre- 
sent oar petition is the Only Wise. Yoa imagine something 
to be beneficial and good, and you wish that God may allow 
it to happen. Does not your wish as well as your judgment 
stand silent at the thought of Him ? How far can you see 
into the consequences and the connection of those events, 
even as regards yoor own well-being ? He knows the best 
and the whole. If according to Hia appointment you must 
do without what you desire, you have compensation for that 
in all the good that yoa see in the world. And thus wiU be 
called forth in ns distrust of our own wisdom ; humility, 
that looks on ourselves as only a little part of the whole ; 
benevolence, that will find its satisfaction more in considera- 
tion of the world than in our own prosperity. 

But the Wise is also the Kind. He will not let thee sufTer 
and lack thy desires merely for the sake of others ; His will 
is that to the upright man everything shall serve to hia own 
highest good. And. so there comes to us the trust that, little 
part aa we are, acconnt has been taken of us among the 
whole ; and from this comes repose of the ipiril ■ fot, '«\»\^ 
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ever belals aa, good must come oat of it ; and thna, at last 
the quieted and soothed heart can cry, Father, Thy will be 
done. Ifwe once face the dreaded evil with calmneas and 
sabmiesioD, we shall readily see in the right light the in- 
tention of all that happens to us, and,onr chief attention will 
be directed to that. He who prays must remember that 
everything that be&lls na has its end in oarselves, and is 
intended for our improvement and the increase of good in 
OB. Then he will become conscioos that this aim of the 
Most High, which his excited feelings had for a little while 
poshed oat of sight, is yet in reality his own aim also. And 
if everything can be, and ought to be, a means to this end, 
why should he shrink from anything that may come upon 
him ? If both prosperity and adversity draw oat and con- 
firm good paints of character ; if in both he can act worthily 
and in a way well-pleasing to God ; why should he not wel- 
come both as coming from the hand of God and by His 
direction ? When the heart has reached this point it has 
taken the right attitude. Now we are occupied with some- 
thing else than our feelings ; with the question, What will 
be required of me should this or that befall ? what kind of 
powers shall I employ ? what kind of stand shall I make 
against it ? what acts of thoughtlessness must I avoid ? And 
if we find that it always depends on those same qualities 
which we have often exercised and studied over ; that the 
whole of what we may be able to accomplish consists of 
single acts which we have often before performed with good 
results ; then the soul that bad shrunk in fear comes back to 
the consciousness of its powers ; then we feel ourselves strong 
enough to walk in the way that God has traced out for us, 
strong enough to comfort those who are sad on onr account 
and more disheartened than ourselves ; and if the hour comes 
when the evil does befall, we can say, with a mind composed 
and at peace, Let as rise and go to meet it. 
According to the example of the Saviour, these are the 
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right e£Fecta of each a prayer. I hope they will appear to 
yoti all great and important enough to make yoa willingly 
forget the impoBsible and wooderfol which so many regard 
w the main point in prayer. If yon connt it a better thing 
to teach those whose training is In yonr hands to bear all 
kinds of troable and hardfihips, than alwajrs to gn&rd them 
from it, then praise the divine wisdom which, in giving as 
prayer, has pat into oar hands a powerful means to the 
former, bat not to the latter. 

In order to enable yon stUl further to consider this impor- 
tant snbject, let me add — 

n. Some general inferences that may be drawn from what 
the example of Christ has taught us. 

1. If nothing is changed on account of oar prayers in the 
conrse of things ordained by G)od, we must not attach any 
special valne to occasional apparent answers that we may re- 
ceive. There seldom elapses any considerable time in which 
oar health, or oar ontward prosperity, or oar relations with 
those who are dearest to as in the world, are not threatened 
by varions dangers ; and I hope there are few among ns who 
do not moke each things subjects of prayer. Bat whatever 
may be the issae of these critical circamstances, beware of 
ashing in yonr prayers for the reason of them, or seeking to 
know how far God has been pleased or displeased. Besides 
that this is dishonouring God, as we have already seen, it 
utterly corraptB your judgment of your own and of other 
men's merits, and teaches you to attach importance to things 
that have none whatever. 

And yet on this judgment, if you are intelligent and con- 
sistent with yourself, depends yonr whole mode of life and 
action. And this holds good even as to the fulfilment of our 
purest and noblest wisbra, that ie, those which are concerned 
with the progress of good, whether in general or that in 
which we are instruments and fellov-laboarers. Bejoice if 
yonr righteooa undertakings are successful ; rejoice H 0:rA 
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makes use of yoa as direct instruments for the increase of 
good in the world ; rejoice if at last you are specially suo- 
c«s8f'a] in what has long been the chief object of your efforts, 
yonr anxieties and yoor prayers ; bnt let not those things 
lead ]roa to the proad belief tbat they are a distinctive sign 
of God's satisfaction with yonr spiritual condition. Many a 
one with whom nothing sncceeds, and whose work in the 
world seems to be in vain, not only purposes as honestly, bnt 
certainly does his duty as zealously and is as thoroughly 
devout as you. To measure human merit by such things is 
a dangerous imperfection of faith, and one of those for which 
very specially Christ became the Mediator between God and 
ns. See how even He seemed to fail in everything, and yet 
how God made nee of Him in the noblest way ! How His 
request was not granted, and yet He was at that moment, 
as always, the Son in whom the Father was well pleased. 

2. Ton will now, I hope, admit that there is no true 
prayer but that which I described in the beginning of our 
meditation ; that is to say, the prayer we offer when we have 
the living thought of God accompanying, purifying and 
sanctifying all our other thoughts, feelings and purposes. 
All other forms which prayer may assume in isolated cases 
must, if you would really please Gh^i, reeolve themselves into 
this one highest aspect, which takes in your whole manner 
of life. Our prayer of thanksgiving is just our thought of 
God united with our joy at what has taken place ; and it will 
only be pleasing to Him if it hallows and elevates this joy, 
if it is the means of raising our interest from earthly to 
higher things. If it is only thanks, mere joy in the new 
possession that God has lent ns, our thankoffering has no 
value in His eyes. 

And it is the same with our petitions, whether they con- 
cern our own circomstaitces, or are brotherly intercessions. 
If our prayer has not the effect of moderating the wish that 
it expressed, of replacing the eager desire with quiet sub* 
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mission, the anxious expectation with devout calmness ; then 
it was no true prayer, and gives sure proof that we are not 
yet at all capable of this real kind of prayer. 

3. In the third place, I will say to you frankly that it 
seems to me a mark of greater and more genuine piety when 
this entreating kind of prayer is only seldom used by us, 
and we do not allow our thoughts to be long occupied 
with it. For why is it, after all, that our prayer takes 
the form of entreaty? When we desire something that 
we oarselves cannot accomplish, and at the same time re- 
member God ; then occurs to us first of all the thought of 
His almighty power in contrast to our weakness, and we 
would like to try to make that power favourable to us. That 
is prayer as dictated by the weak human heart. But there 
lies at the bottom of this a defective idea of God. If we 
called to mind what should always come most readily to our 
thoughts — His holiness and wisdom — our wish would quickly 
take the fom> by which the prayers of pious men must 
always be distinguished. And, no doubt, the more habitual 
real piety is with us, the oftener we think of all that we 
can learn about God, just so much the more quickly will this 
change take place. 

Those who boast that they can persist in prayer, that they 
do not grow weary in beseeching God to bring about this or 
that, are still very far from the spirit of true godly fear. 
It is told us of Christ several times that He retired into 
solitude, and spent whole nights in prayer. But it was not 
the fear of anything that might occur, not interest in any 
event, that drew Him to prayer ; but the need of His heart 
to give Himself up to devout meditation, and to the undis- 
turbed enjoyment of communion with His Father, without a 
definite wish or a special request. Whereas, when we find 
JesoB entreating, it is in exceptional and therefore only in 
rare instances. It needed, indeed, an occasion of strong 
emotion, such as is not likely to occur very frequently in our 
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livefl, to call forth in Hia holy soul so much that must tend 
to our comfort in the eabject before us. Are yon overtaken 
by such an occasion ? Then entreat, ontil tme prayer makes 
yon forget entreaty. 

As for those who boast that they often supplicate in this 
vay ; that they seek God's presence several times a day to 
ask about everything, either that has already happened or 
that they wish to obtain, and to thank Him for every trifle 
connected with their daily life ; it seems to me they have 
little to boast of. However mnch they may say of the 
devotion with which they offer these prayers, I really 
believe that in such prayers there is no real devotion. At 
stated times they lay their wants before Ood ; their prayers 
belong, like other little pieces of business, to the order of the 
day ; and from them they go at once to other employments or 
pleasures in which no trace of religion can be seen ; and in 
the same way they come from the midst of cares and work 
and merriment to prayer, with their minds filled and per- 
vaded with earthly things. Does that, to a heart whose 
intercourse with God is habitual, indicate a good state of 
things? He who is chiefly aroused to the thought of God 
by a sense of dependence certainly does not think roally of 
Him at all, and the true Christian spirit is utterly wanting 
in him. Whatever assurances such persons may give us of 
the blessings brought to their hearts by such prayer, these 
are certainly only incidental and passing emotions. Do they 
not always speak the same customary words ? Do they not, 
for the most part, pray with their thoughts far away ? We 
all know how little effect such prayer can have on one's 
inner life. It is in truth no loss to Christianity when such 
cnstoms fall into disuse. No ; with a light heart would I 
see all these forms and fixed hours of prayer disappear ; free 
as they may be from any superstitious intention, and what- 
ever bearing they may be thought to have on morality and 
fulfilment of dnty. A heart-stirring thought of the Creator, 
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when oar eye rests on His works, out of the quiet delight 
which we take in His creation ; a thought of the Buler of 
the world, checking oar false estimates, amidst oar talk of 
the fortunes and undertakings of men ; a sense of Him 
whose image becomea manifest in ns when we feel ourBelves 
overflowing with love and good-will, amidst the social enjoy- 
ment of those noble human feelings ; a glad sense of His 
love when we are enjoying His gifts ; when we succeed in 
some good work, a thankful sense of His support ; when we 
meditate on His commandment b, the great hope that He 
wishes to raise ns to His own likeness; this is true prayer: 
the blessings of which I heartily desire we may all abun- 
dantly enjoy. 



THE DYmOt SAVIOUE OUR EXAMPLE. 
(On Good Friday.) 
Text: Muk xv. 34-41. 
XTEAVENLT Father! On all who are aasembling to- 



n. 



day to commemorate the death of the Holy One, 



in whom Thou wast well pleased, look graciously down! 
Let not one go away from the cross of Thy Well-beloved 
without exclaiming, with new, living faith, Truly this waa 
the Son of God I Let not one wipe away his tears of 
emotion until the heartfelt desire has taken possession of 
him that his end may be like that of this righteous One ! 
Let not the feeling of holy reverence and admiration, that 
must lay hold on every one at the remembraDce of the dying 
Christ, be left behind within these walls and bear no fruit ; 
let it go forth with as all into our life, so that it may be 
more and more consecrated to Thee, and become more like to 
His, until at last we follow Him, in departing with good 
courage to Thee. Amen. 

A sad and moved heart, my brethren, I take for granted 
in all of us at this hour, and to this I wish to address 
myself. Let us, I entreat you, lay aside, at least for the 
present, all the separate notions that each of us may have 
of certain particular benefits and blessings from the death 
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of Jeena. I honour them all, if they dwell in a heart that I 
honoor ; but it would be sad if the most sacred of days were 
spent in raising questions, i& sifting opinions, in instituting 
discussions, by which minds are not moved for good, and are 
often qnite turned away from each other, through diffe^ 
ences, which of course there must always be, coming to light 
at the veiy time when we desire to be most cordially united. 
No, we wish to unite in such meditations as may be of equal 
importance and equal blessing to us all, as surely as we all 
reverence in Christ the Author of our faith, as we all count 
His death a death of love and obedience, as we all set before 
us His life even to death as the pattern which we seek to 
follow ; yes, His life even to death, not even excluding the 
last experiences of His holy soul. Whether we, like Him, 
shall retain to our last heartbeat the full use of all the 
faculties of onr minds, is a question on which we can come to 
no decision ; it is a special favour of God, depending on the 
circumstances in which He brings about the close of our 
life. But the last heart-beat is not, really the end of life ; 
life ceasee with the last thought and feeling that onr 
spirit brings forth in union with its body; with the last 
glance in which the surrounding world is still visible to ua ; 
with the last consciousness of our earthly circumstances; 
and if we are then to treat those circumstances, and to 
regard this world, and to look back on our past life jnst as 
He did, that can be the fruit solely of a life led just as His 
was, and of a mind just as collected. Therefore let us learn 
to die in seeing Christ die! It is no smaU thing that I 
expect from you in calling on you to do this ; for it is with ^ 
the death of the Saviour as it was with His life ; let him 
who seeks only happiness and joy shun likeness to Him ; 
let him alone seek it who covets what is great and perfect at 
any price. An easier end, a gentler sleeping away than the 
Saviour's there may easily be ; but none that would be more 
sublime, none more worthy of a pious and virtutras \xcim\» 
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Let him who covets such an end look now with me eX the 
perfecting of the Holy One of God. 

In wishing that we may die as Christ did, I do not mean 
to advert to that state of mind which for every one who has 
walked in the right way is a matter of course. That regret 
for a wasted life may not be oar last crushing feeling, that 
a too fond clinging to the joys and paseesaiona of this world 
may not make the leaving of it more difGcnlt than it ought 
to be, that no anxious doubt may mingle in our childlike 
submission to Him who ia leading us into the valley of 
death ; let there be no question of these things among ns. 
There are three other particulars to which I wish to direct 
your attention as something greatly to be desired ; desirable, 
I mean, jnat for this reason, that in order to act as Christ 
did in those circnmstancee, the cloae and complete likeneas 
to Him, at which we are all aiming, will be necessary. I 
desire, then, that in dying we may all have, in the first 
place, the same sorrow over unaccompliBhed deeds; secondly, 
the same calmness under the unjust judgments of the world ; 
and thirdly, that we may be in the same way surrounded 
by tender and faithful friends. Let your devout attention 
be directed for the present to these particulars. 

L Oh, that we might all die with the same sorrow over 
unaccomplished deeds, which was so plainly revealed in 
the Saviour's sorrowful cry, "My God, My God, why hast 
Thou forsaken Me P " For do you suppose that this cry 
wa8 wrung from Him by bodUy suffering? Heavy as the 
pressure of that may have been, yet for Him to whom it 
etill left strength for such expressions of kindness, of care 
and sympathy as Christ gave from His croas, it could not 
obscure the principle He had so often asserted, that suffer- 
ing can just as little be a token of the displeasure of the 
Most High as success is a pledge of His favour. Or was 
it that Jesus clung to the joys of life, bo that He was afflicted 
by the iieceBBity of leaving it while so young? Or was 
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it perhaps that His imaginatioii was so filled with ideas 
of future worldly greatness that He was mortified at not 
being able to attain to it? No; but He loved Hia daty 
with His whole heart; the thought of the great work to 
which He had devoted His life still filled His sonl. And 
when He reflected how far that work still was from com- 
pletion ; how in bet not one of His disciples had clearly 
understood His views and feelings or seen into His plan ; 
how little they were prepared for all that must now burst 
npon them, and how easily the bond that held them together 
might be dissolved ; could we well wonder if He had asked, 
My God, My God, why hast Thou withdrawn Thy protecting 
hand ft^m this undertaking? But this He does not ask. 
He knew how closely the thread of His designs was woven 
into the plan of Providence; He only wished that it had 
bees appointed to Himself to carry on the great business 
still farther; He only asks, from the depth of a heart 
that cannot do enough of good, why the Eternal should 
now call Him away, in order to carry forward the great 
work without His help ; He saw so plainly what more He 
would have brought to pass ; and the Most High waa not 
permitting Him to do it. 

It is this very desire and sorrow that I wish for us all 
in our last hours. It is not needful for this that we be 
snatched away, as Christ was, in the prime of life from 
some great work ; every one may fsel thus. In whatever 
position he may be. Are you eervante of the State, admin- 
istrators of public regulations; may you grieve that you 
cannot still reform abuses and introduce improvements I 
Are you independent and wealthy ; may you grieve that 
yon cannot set agoing one more benevolent institution, or 
do this thing and that for the unfortunate whom you protect! 
Are you scholars and philosophers ; may you be reluctant 
to interrupt an instructive presentation of your thoughts, 
or te turn away from a new field of humui Va.ait\«&%<b\ 
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Are yon artists and workmen ; may it grieve you that you 
ore not to bestow on one more piece of work at least the 
new perfection that you have planned or practised ! Ton 
young men, may you long for even a little while in which 
to practise and set forth, in your own domestic life, the 
principles of virtue and religion which you hold dear I Ton 
men in your prime, may it break your hearts not to be able 
to complete the training of your children, to bring on further 
the young who were trustfully clinging to you ! You old 
men, may it grieve you not to be able still longer to use, 
for the good of your descendants, the well-earned respect in 
which yoQ are held, and to support with the counsel of 
your mature wisdom any good work that is undertaken 
around you ! 

In wishing this for you, my brethren, I am, in fact, only 
wishing that you may never cease to love your work, and 
to devot« to it your whole consideration, your whole strength. 
If there could ever be a point in human life at whieh, for 
those 80 disposed, the accoont might be closed, and no work 
in process, I should be inclined to wish, for the sake of 
sparing you this pain, that each of you might die at that 
point of time, before a new series of operations were begun, 
which yon could not complete ; but such a resting-point yon 
will not find. There is no rest and no standing still in a 
spirit that loves duty and work. Every change brought 
abont by the coarse of nature and of human affairs brings 
with it new problems and new dntiee ; while yon are occu- 
pied in meeting the duties of one relationship another has 
already developed. And even were it not so, the reciprocal 
influence of action and reflection produces an incessant 
movement, and ever new desires and efforts. Each action 
enlarges and corrects our insight into the subject ; and all 
improved insight makes us eager at once to apply it. In 
the midst of work, therefore, In the midst of nnfintahed 
work, death finds every one who Is maTring a right use of 
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life; and from tlie paiufal feeling that results from this, 
he alone can be free vbo cowardly flees from hia obligations 
and buries himself in vanity and shadows when the voice 
of dnty is addreased to him ; soch a one may die weary of 
life, for be bae never known its fairest charm. Or the man 
of slavish spirit, who is content with an empty show of 
virtue, and knows no higher aim than to have dona nothing 
deserving of pimishment — be also, provided his delnsion 
holds ont so long, may meet death without feeling ; for the 
future which he ia losing has not drawn bim with the 
attraction of new services and completed works, but has 
only shown him fearful struggles and new temptations. 

But, some one might say, even thus there remains also 
to the sensual and earthly-minded, who is driven from one 
desire to another, a still unsatisfied longing for some enjoy- 
ment ; are we, then, with onr pain, reaUy in the least degree 
better than be ? Are we better, indeed ! We can do what 
he cannot : we can ask God why 3e sends us this pain, and 
He will answer us. Even Christ did not die in asking this 
sorrowful question. Whatever in it proceeds from the 
blameless desire that good may be done through us will 
be lost in the thought that His grace must be sufficient for 
us; whatever zeal we have for the cause of God will be 
changed into childlike confldence in Him who will find ways 
and means for His purposes without ns. A divine repose 
thus soothes away that pain. If it is really only good that 
we have in view, then let us in commending our spirit to 
Ood also commend with comfort our works and plans to 
Him; and whatever may remain incomplete, we shall yet be 
able justly to say, It is finished. 

IL Again, we could all desire to die with nndisturbed 
tranquility, notwithstanding all nqjust and unreasonable 
judgments, the most nnfeeling and hostile behaviour of 
men. This we see in the case of Christ. 

With the meanest cruelty His adversariea {otmi uisiMr 
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ment in the sufferiiigs of Hia last moments, and miscon- 
strued, out of mEilice or ignorance, His plain vords, that they 
might turn them to ridicule ; yet not the slightest sign of 
displeasure escaped His lips. That treatment from men to- 
wards Him who had deserved so much from them appears 
perhaps the very bitterest ingredient in His cup of snffei-ing; 
and yet I feel bound to say that even this is a kind of suffer- 
ing which, as long as things are in their present state in the 
world, we also shall have to bear, though in a slighter de- 
gree ; and in the face of which, in whatever way it may come 
npon us, the composure of the Saviour must be welcome 
and desirable to us. Unreasonable judgments are something 
that we must inevitably bear. No one is so high, and no 
one so low, that they cannot reach him. And a really 
Christian and upright disposition — why should we shut our 
eyes to the fact? — is everywhere bo rare that men have too 
little opportunity of observing it to be able to discover tind 
distinguish it. Then why should they presuppose just what 
is unknown and rare, in order to explain men's conduct 
by that? They take most satisfaction in what is most 
improbable ; they exhaust themselves in ingeniously imag- 
ining what is absurd. 

Moreover, it is not at all difficult to attribute every 
separate expression of this Christian feeling to some other 
motive. If incidentally something results from it that is 
agreeable to the ordinary inclinations of men, then the 
explanation is ready. If it cannot well be said that such 
a satisfaction was sought or aimed at in what was done, 
then it was vanity, the desire to appear singolar; hypo- 
crisy, seeking to make a show of virtue and unselfishness ; 
or there was some hidden motive at the bottom of it, which 
the sagacity of a spy quickly discovers. And then if 
one action, thus explained, contradicts others, the assump- 
tions become the bolder, and scorn is poured more mall* 
douflly on so inconustent a man. He casts out devils hy 
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the prince of devils ; this ia the way in wbicli those who 
tmly hononr Ood and His law in the most difiBcnlt positions, 
where they have acted most nobly, are judged by the great 
majority of men. They will rather believe that we do good 
ont of hatred, that we care little for the good things of the 
world ont of selfishnees, that we expose ourselves to the 
ridicale of the world from a desire for glory — rather all 
this than attribate anything to real and unfeigned godliness. 
If we are obliged daring oar lifetime to make a considerable 
experience of this, it will be all the more certainly the case 
in onr last hours. 

If we continue to the end vigorons and active in the com- 
monily, the attention of many will be directed to onr manner 
of withdrawing from the scene. If to the end we are the 
centre of a little circle of beloved and congenial spirite, with 
whom onr thoughts, our counsels, the expression of our 
opinions had always some inflnence, other eyes will be 
turned with cnrioaity to onr dying bed. And if we have 
then still strength to express onr inmost feelings, those 
spectators will see in those hours everything that they 
were unable to understand or reconcile, pressed into very 
narrow compass. Oar unchanged attachment to the oocu- 
pationa of life, which we have loved and earnestly carried 
on, and the joy with which we look forward to what is 
prepared for us in the better kingdom of Christ ; the calm- 
ness with which we shall be ready to part with all that 
belongs only to onr surroundings ia this world, and to 
what is peculiar to the earthly condition ; the calmness 
with which we shall even see our powers decaying, our 
senses failing, and our limbs growing benumbed under the 
first touch of the cold hand of death; and, together with 
that, onr continned lively interest in everything that con- 
cerns the welfare of onr friends and relatives, the prosperity 
of the Fatherland, the peace of society, the extension of 
troth, and the unimpeded progress of good m tike 'vqt\^', 
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how cui all these things together be anything but incom- 
prehensible to them ? Than, that they may not be obliged 
to admire this greatneSB of soul, as they call it, they will 
call to mind every act of weakness, perhaps &om long ago ; 
or if they have not that at command, they will remember, as 
they did with Christ, words and actions which breathed the 
very spirit of His, but on which they had long ago pro- 
noonced a perverted sentence of condemnation ; then, even 
in the laat utterances of a pious heart that honours the law 
of Ood, they will again discover the old pride, which was 
long ago their abomination, the fanaticism that they long 
ago despised, the party zeal that they have always hated, 
the hypocrisy that they had often felt compelled to expose. 
Alas for ua if then those who love us should be obliged 
carefully to conceal from ua the last hard and false judg- 
ments that have been pronounced on us, lest they should 
awaken us from the sweet dream that men at least know 
and honour true piety and a moral tone of feeling, though 
they themselves have no share in it I Alas for ns if it were 
necessary then to deceive ua as to the opinion of men, lest 
some bitter feeling should cloud our last hours'. It would 
be a sign that we had never learned to know men ; tbat we 
had gone about among them innocently but also very ignor- 
antly, and that if longer life were allotted to us, we should 
go on being mistaken about them. It is therefore with good 
reason that I wish for us all in this event the Saviour's 
calmness and equanimity ; for it is the result of the moat 
mature wiadom and the most genuine pie^. He whose 
heart woold not even in his last moments be broken by the 
blindaeaa that degenerates into abuse and calumny, ahould it 
come under his notice, moat be one who has long known the 
foolish wisdom and the deep corruption of men. He who, 
in sach a case, is not betrayed into angrily repenting of the 
kindnen he haa shown them has certainly had in view in 
•11 hia doings, not the favour of men, not praiae, not grati- 
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tade, but 011I7 the will of the UoBt High. Ha who even 
theo retains enongh of goodwill to say, Father, forgive them, 
for they know not what they do, — Ha love ia of the purest 
and most divine kind. 

m. We could all desire to die eurrounded, as the Savioor 
was, with loving and suffering friends. There stood His 
tender mother and the disciple whom He loved, and He 
established between them a heartfelt bond of care and faith- 
fulness ; there stood the women who had followed Him, and 
no doubt many others of His worshippers less known to us. 
What a comfort must it have been to Him that He could 
still exert a beneficent inflnence on them all, and strengthen 
their faith and their purposes by everything great and 
divine that was manifested in Him I And as certainly must 
their fidelity and their presence have softened for Him the 
sufferings of death, and filled His heart with comforting 
feelings. If His sorrow at the interruption of His work 
bore witness that He had worthily maintained His post ; if 
His equanimity under the mockery of His enemies could 
be a proof of the reality and fulness of His wisdom ; on 
the other hand, this love and faithfulness, enduring even 
to death, were the best testimony that He, with His loving 
heart, had enjoyed in His whole sphere of work the highest 
happiness of life. And it is for such reasons that I wish 
for ourselves, above all things, to die in such company; nay, 
as much as lies with ourselves, I demand it of every one. 

Do not say that it does not depend on yon, but on the free 
gtace of Ood, whether before your death the fairest ties of 
nature may be loosed, whether many a one among yon may 
not perhi^ remain the last of all his connection, whether 
death may not come upon many of yon far away from parents 
and children, from brothers and sisters and kindred. I en- 
treat yon, honoured and blessed as those affections are which 
nature itself haa created, do not think solely of them. It 
is the common rule that death has here made man.7 bVan^ 
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before it takes oorselves away from onr place ; but though 
all who are related to ub by ties of blood were gathered 
round our dying bed, we could not experience the comfort 
afforded by the presence of friendship, unless they were at 
the same time the confidants of our sentiments, and under- 
stood onr inmost heart. Behold, said Christ once, pointing 
to His chosen friends, these are My mother and My brethren ; 
just those it was, for the most part, who now, as sorrowing 
friends, stood round His cross ; and just such ought not to 
be lacking to any of us so long as we are still on earth. Do 
not donl)t whether yon can attain to this happiness ; it 
would be no adverse fortune, but a mournful sign that you 
had not rightly solved the highest problem of life. The 
world is not arranged in so malevolent a spirit that from 
any one who needs and deserves it a friend should be with- 
held to whom he may open his heart. The power of human 
nature in drawing congenial minds together is so great that 
if you only think more correctly and deeply abont every- 
thing, if you feel anything more heartily and particularly, 
and express it in your actions, the people who are certain to 
find this out are just those who know how to value it, or 
who are like you in that respect. It will only depend on 
your need of enjoying love and friendship whether a firm 
and lasting union of spirits is brought about; it depends 
only on your own will whether you shall still enjoy even in 
death the peculiar comforts imparted by the presence of 
friends. Do not fear, when you have found them, that the 
mutability of the human heart will deprive you of them ; 
that does not reach the depths in which true friendship 
strikes its roots. Look at Christ ; He lost none of His own, 
but only the one lost sheep, that the Scripture might be 
fulfilled ; and be convinced that in real friendship there can 
be no instability, no unfaithfulness. Do not fear that death 
may nevertheless carry off all these from yon before the goal 
of your own life is reached ; for that faculty of the human 
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spirit never ceases, and you can never be quite without 
objects on whom to use it. It is tme, a friend whom you 
have lost will never be replaced; each later connection will 
take a different form from the preceding; but yet it may 
be deep and heartfelt, and then it gives the happy con- 
sciousness that yon e^joy love and respect for your own 
sake, and influence the depths of a human soul by your own. 
And fear least of all, I entreat you, the destructive inroads 
that time may make on your own mind. Do not suppose 
that dying in poesession of loving friends ie a special 
privilege of those who, like Christ, are called away in the 
flower of their days. Whatever may be said, it is not in 
the natnre of the human soul to become in old age blunted 
to those joys, to treat the old connections more coldly, and 
to form new ones reluctantly. If you have ever rightly 
estimated them, you will always long for them, and never, 
even in extreme old age, will you stand alone in the world ; 
nay, even if you knew that the next day was to be your 
Inst, you would yet, if you met to-day for the first time with 
one whom yon could embrace with hearty love, long to win 
his affection and try by tender ways to attract it to yourself. 
But, yon will say, although it is possible and desirable to 
have friends till the end of life, ought we not then at least to 
send them away from ns rather than to gather them round 
us ? Why increase still more the bitter sensations conneoted 
with death by witnessing with sadness and anxiety the sor 
row of our friends, and thinking of the critical oircnmstances 
in which we are perhaps leaving one and another? Why 
should we mutually make it obvious, by all that is most 
vivid in the present, how great a loss we are suffering? 
We see that Christ did not think in this way. He did not 
send sway His mother and His friend &om His croM, but 
willingly allowed them to be witnesses of His death. A 
sacred dnty calls on ns to do the same. We are not by oar 
own binlt to break off man's hi^est ministry even by a 
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moment too booh, We do not know vliat profitable results 
the very last oatpoarings of love may have ; and if wa shov to 
OUT trienda how a man ie exalted even in death by the power 
of piety and of tme wisdom, it will be a blessed impression. 
But even for oar own sakea I desire for ua that very sorrow 
and sadness; for in order not to shrink from such experi- 
ences we must be animated by a certain courage, which has 
the most important effect on a man's whole life, and imparts 
something great and sublime even to its close. It is cowardly 
and ungrateful to deny ourselves the last enjoyment of any 
blessing, becaoae we are obliged to remember that it is the 
last ; for that would lead to casting away &om us all the 
gifts of Ood, and prematurely to deprive our life of every- 
thing pleasant. Even in hap|^ youth does not the feeling 
of the transitory nature of all earthly things arise ? Are we 
not often involuntarily seized by the thought that each joy 
may be the last; and ought we not often intentionally to 
hold fast that thought and look it in the face ? but it ought 
juat as little to disturb and discourage a brave spirit in his 
last moment as in the midst of the hope of a long life. It is 
an ignoble thing ever to shrink from a pain which is only 
made possible by the finest instincts of our nature ; with so 
cowardly a state of mind we should have been obliged from 
the beginning to neglect what was best in ns, because we are 
always exposed in some way to this pain ; but a brave spirit 
will, even at the last moment, feel more strengthened and 
elevated by the conscionsneea of having possessed and cnlti- 
vated this disposition than shaken and weakened by the 
deepest sorrow. 

Let us all strive until our last moment after these pnreat 
joys of life! let us bind firmly every tie of love and goodwill, 
and most firmly of all, not perhaps those which afford ns the 
most lively pleasure, but that which is meant to strengthen 
and perfect what is highest and noblest in ns through real 
union of minds. Who could help thinking, in this connection. 
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of the union which some of us are sbont to renew at the 
Lord's Table, of the covenant of brotherly love and of faith- 
ful following of Jesns ! The more we vahie the being fellow- 
membera of Christ, and the more worthy we are, so much the 
more certainly shall we become like Him, even in onr death, 
in regard to all that we have now been considering. We 
know that wherever several persona are united in seeking the 
same end, each one's pleasure and zeal is increased. And if 
we take this serious view of the fellowship in which we 
stand with all to whom, in common with us, is committed the 
promotion of Christ's great work, on whom, as on ns, His 
Spirit rests, how much more oppoituuit.y does that give us 
for all kinds of good ! how much more clioorfully can we take 
up what lies in our own way ! how many a call do we meet 
to lend our support to wliat others have begun ! Oh, none 
are more diligent in good works tJian the members of this 
covenant ! Death assuredly finds them in the midst of 
manifold activities; thoy certainly look with sad wistful- 
ness, when leaving the world, at their noble legacy of deeds 
begun t 

You are now engaging anew to go on nc^'ording to our 
common rule of faith, you make your profession of this 
pnblicly and aloud, and there is no doubt that the more 
honesty and seriousness you show in this act the less can 
you escape the derision to which those who reverence 
religion are exposed. But the encouraging approval of your 
brethren will compensate you for the cruel judgments of the 
world; the example of so many who have patiently borne 
what was to be suffered for the faith will strengthen your 
courage. And what should be the nursery of sincere and 
faithful friends, if not the Cliurch of Christ, the association 
of men with whom unselfisLnoss and benevolence, sympathy 
and helpful love are natural sentiments, among whom every 
kind of wisdom and perfection ought to exist and to be ready 
for the service of each? Thus then renew with fiinoete 6.iv4 

S.S. ^ 
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devont hearts this glorious covenant, and let ns all desire 
that the Saviour who instituted it may look down on na well 
pleased, and that His Spirit may rest abondantly upon us. 

{Preached before the King, in the. Hm/al Garrison Church 
at Fotgdam, probably in March, 1799.) 



A NATION'S DUTY IN A "WAR FOE 

FREEDOM. 

{Preached March 28(ft, 1813.) 

Tkit : Jerkhiah xvii. 5-8, and xviii. 7-10. 

MY devout hearers! Through an extmordinary occnr- 
ronce we fiiid the order of our discoursea on the 
atifforing Saviour interrupted, and our to-day'g meeting de- 
voted to a very different subject. How deeply have we all 
been moved by the events of the lost weeks ! We saw 
march forth from our gates the army of a people nominally 
allied to us, but our feeling was not that of parting with 
friends ; with thankful joy did we feel at last the long, 
heavy pressure removed from us. Immediately after that 
came the troops of another nation, nominally at war with 
us; but with the most joyful enthusiaBra wore they received 
when they made themselves known as the friends of the 
king and the people. And when, not long after them, we 
saw onr own warriors also returning, then no one could any 
longer doubt, and the word passed joyfully from mouth to 
month : Thanks for the heavenly, unmistakable tokens which 
God the Lord has "given through the fearful turmoil of war 
in the North ; thanks to the noble and brave military loaders 
who, disregarding the appearance of disobodieuce and the 
infraction of the letter, and acting really according to the 
mind and spirit of the king, dared to take the first dociaiva 
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step towards freeing ob from the intolerable bonds under 
whicb we had so long been held ; thanks to the king, who 
when this fayoiirable moment presented itself, could not do 
otherwise than let his feeling, which was entirely the snmo 
as ours, bear sway ; thanks to all this, the great change, the 

k/ transition from bondage to freedom, is in preparation. But 
openly as we thanked God with joy among ourselves, it was 
not yet time to do so publicly ; for the king had not yet 
spoken. At last sounded forth to as the long and impatiently 
expected royal word, which, although certainly the public 
papers have deeply impressed it on us all, we shall as cer- 
tainly hear once more with joy and emotion when it is read 
to-day by the king's command from every pulpit in the city. 
It mna thus. (Here followed the summons of the king, To 
my people.] 

Thus the king ; and I count it only fair to abstain from 
speaking in laudation of this royal word. It is atill fresh in 
all our hearts, the delight in the certainty of battle which 

/ this word gives us, in the high and noble spirit which here 
gives utterance to what all the best in the nation had long 
felt and thought. And now, hardly had we heard this 
glorious call when our ear was greeted by the triumphant 
shout of a city loved ond revered by every German heart, 
which was the first to be freed from the direct yoke of the 
enemy ; and, as the crown of all, we saw our beloved king 
himself come among na with a feeling — we may freely admit 
it to onreelves — that can never before have lifted up his 
heart, for he never before had an opportunity of feeling so 
deeply and truly that which is the eonrce of the highest 
happiness and exaltation to a ruler, the purest harmony 
between his will and his people's wish ; wo saw him lead 
forth on the way to meet the enemy the army which, at his 

/ command, had been consecrated and blessed for the battle by 
prayer. This then, the departure of our army to battle, to 
decisive battle for what is highest and noblest, is the subject 
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which, as it osauredly fills and stirs all onr hearts, is to 
occupy oar attention at this hour, so that for ns also this 
holy war may begin with humble, elevating thoughts of God, V 
and tliat our hope and our joy may be sanctified to Him. 

I have taken these words of the prophet on which to fonnd 
our meditation, not at all, as it may possibly appear, in order 
to institute a comparison between ourselves and that nation 
against whom we are going to war ; but merely in order 
rightly to distinguish what is conflicting in our own history, 
that we may thus be led up to the essential part in the great 
change in which we ore rejoicing. Por, my friends, the joy 
that befits us in this place is not joy merely because the 
oppression and suffering under which we have long sighed 
are now at an end ; not the joy which paints for ns in 
anticipation bright pictures of future prosperity which we 
hope to attain ; here this must be only second and last with 
us. And if, neverthelesH, this contrast still presents itself to 
OS, let us apply it to ourselves in this way, that we feel, as the 
prophet represents to us, that in the individual, but still more 
in the mass, changes in the lot depend on the rise and fall of . 
intrinsic worth. Yes, let us here consider the great change 
entirely from this point of our worthiness before God. On 
two things included in this, these words give us light ; 
first, what, in this aspect, is the exact significance and the real 
nature of the change ; and second, what we must therefore 
feel called on to do, 

I. In order to understand rightly what is the main pniut 
in the great change in our position as citizens which is begun 
by the present declaration of war, we must look back to a ^ 
former time well known to Us all, and through which many of 
us lived, when deep decay and fearful devastations had fallen 
on these lands. Then, through the efforts of several wise and 
strict rulers, through a judicious taking advantage of events, 
through Buccesafully conducted wars, but most through the 
growing up of a noble and free aspiring spirit in the ^q^\% 
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themselveSf'we became a nation and kinj^om regarding which , 
the whole world saw that the Lord would build and plant it 
and had promised to do it good. And suddenly enough for 
all those to whom gradual growth is less perceptible, we 
found ourselrea at this height. But gradually, and while 
dreaming of rising yet far higher, we slipped downwafJa, 
and then juat as suddenly pVnnged to the bottom. For we 
began to boast of our strength, to rely on the fear witli which 
wo might inspire other nations, nnd thus the effects of our 
former faino were to carry ua ever higher without the forth- 
putting of our own jwwer, without works on our part pleasing 
to God. We became the man who makes flesh his arm and 
whoso heart departeth from the Lord. Dishonest aci^uisitinus 
enlarged our territory in a way more apparent than profit- 
able ; for we acquired but few true brethren who (fillingly 
obeyed the same laws and laboured for the same end. While 
other States put forth effoi-ts and wore themselves out in con- 
stantly renewed wars, partly for the sake of the same great 
blessings for which we are now about to fight, we thonght 
to become over mightier and more formidable through rejwse. 
Thus our self-confident prudence was gradually followed by 
deepoudency, and we became in yet another way the man 
who trusts in man ; for he also who flatters men and fears 
them trusts in man. And with our fame our very sense of 
honour became, more and more, qs time went on, an empty 
name. And moi-o and mnro our heart <iepartod fi'om the 
Lord. In a puifed-up, unnatui'al prosperity the old virtues 
wore by degrees lost, a lioal of vanity and dissipation laid 
waste the laborious works of long and bettor years ; and 
plainly as the voice of the Lord made itaolf heard warning us 
to repentance, we did not obey Htm ; wo did evil in His 
sight, and therefore Ho repented of the good that He had 
promised to do us. And suddenly, just as we seemed about 
to rouse np out of the long blindness and stupidity in which, 
however, tlio greater number were still wrapped, though not 
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more deeply than before — suddenly tLe Lord spoke out 
against us as against a nation and king<lom which He would 
pluck up and pull down and destroy. Then there loll upon 
us that grievous, crushing disaster in war, and this sudden 
fall from the height into the abyss was followed by the ever V 
more deeply and painfully suicidal calamity of peace. I am 
not speaking of the privations, of the distress, of the poverty, 
of the constantly increasing difficolty in alt the external 
relations of life ; I speak only of the inword spiritual corrup- 
tion which was, one hardly knows whether to say, brought 
to light fay ihis state of things, or actually created and formed 
by it. The wretched habit of continually bearing indiguity, 
which we practised imblicly and privately during thoae . 
aeven dismal yearn with the feeling that to let righteous ,, 
indignation have free coimje could only increase the evil ■. 
without any beneficial result — that habit and that feeling 
are the fruit of sluggishneBS, of enervation, of cowardice ; but 
how did they in turn increaae and spread cowai'dice, sluggisb- 
ness and enervation, until all confidence in ourselves, every 
hope, except the foolish hoi^e of a help that was to come 
merely from without— till even the wish to be able to help 
ourselves, nay, till oven tho sense of being worthy of a better 
condition disappeared ; and the miserable iilea took possesBion 
of men's minds that tho living, mental energy of the nation 
was entirely cxlinustol, and t)io hour of utter ruin hail come. 
This fear had power with not a f'ow among n», who wero day 
by day eximcting the dissolution of our separate existence, 
and who, no longer hoping to see any comfort in tho future, 
were only siwculating how they could most comfortably 
accommodate themselves to tho foreign yoke. Tho impossi- 
bility which we so often met, of escaping the danger of the 
moment without falsehood and fraud, the necessity to foigu 
praise and approval, nay, even agreement and friendship, 
where we could only despise and detest ; all this was no 
doubt the fruit of that loss of shame which for the aa.V« ol\ii« 
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ignored all life's noble aims ; but how fearfully was this 
shamelessness developed by that condition of things, and what 
an amount of humiliation it took sTen to provoke public in- 
dignation ! The insecurity of all property and all rights was 
no doubt in great part a consequence of the though tlossnesa 
witli which, in times of calamity, people so oi'ten try to free 
themselves from the distress of the moment or to enjoy its 
fleeting .pleasure, without remembering what they ruin or 
risk in the long run; but to what a degi-ee did that in- 
fiecure condition increase this thoughtlessness ! How did we 
see luxury and extravagance as in the most prosperous timos! 
how did wo sseo itsuiy and regardless violence sucking up 
the property of others and lavishing its own, as if all were 
indeed devoted to speedy ruin ! This is the deep corruption 
into which, on tho one hand, we had fallen ; and if, on the 
other hand, our fall and these its effects opened the eyes of 
many for the first time, others made it more plainly visible 
than before what was wanting in us; if, in many, a noble 
ardonr was kindled to cast off the indignity that oppressed us 
from without, and to banish what defiled us within, yet even 
these noble germs of better things, without definite form or 
connection, could only excite apprehensions of an irregular 
outbreak, behind which the cowardice and baseness of others 
would only the more impregnably intrench and fortify them- 
selves. 

Such was our condition, my friends, and no one could con- 
ceal from himself that if we continued in the same alliances 
and in the same state of dependence, we must become more 
and more like the heath in the desert. Now if I regard the 
1 renunciation of those alliances and the attitude of war which, 
' on tho contrary, we have assumed, and the beginning of which 
we are celebrating— if I regard these as the beginning for 
us all of being lifted up from this deep fall ; if I hope that 
Ood will now repent of the evil that He purposed to do us ; 
this is founded chiefly on the following things. 
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In the first place, aod to begiu with what every one must 
at motnents have most deeply felt; this change is in itself 
the turning back to troth, the deliverance from the humiliat- 
ing h3'pocrisy, which every one, the more he believed him- 
self bound to represent in his talk not himself but the State, j| 
really carried to a dreadful perfection. Now, thank God, 
we can again say when we abhor, or when we love and 
respect; and as every man of honour mnst stand to hia 
word with deeds, we must surely fool free and strong in 
this, we musit feel that we have a right to hope ; for he who 
yields himself to truth without reservation is trusting in 
the Lord. But just because the word alone is nothing, nnd 
because this word more than any other demands deeds, 
therefore this change is the return to free action and to 
independence. How long, my friends, have we really had 
no will about our common affairs, always accommodating our- 
selves to circumstances, and to the oppressive foreign force, 
so far as it chose to reach ! Now we have once more a will ; 
now the king, confiding in hia people, has declared a deter- 
mination in which (because after this no reconciliation 
can be hoped for) there is involved the resolution to 
enter on a course of brave deeds which can only end, as the 
royal word aays, in glorious ruin or in the firm establish- v 
ment of this precious blessing of liberty. And hence we 
found on this change the hope that we shall preserve 
for ourselves our , own distinctive character, our laws, 
our constitution and our culture. Every nation, my 
friends, which has developed to a certain height ia de- 
graded by receiving into it a foreign element, even though »' 
that may be good in itself; for God has imparted to each its 
own nature, and has therefore marked out bounds and limits 
for the habitations of the different races of men on the face 
of the earth. And yet how the foreign element has lately 
been thrusting itself upon oa 1 how it threatened the more 
as time went on to drive out our good manneiB&nd'v&^\ 
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And what a foreign element I Half the product of the un- 
bridled ferocity of those horrible internal disorders, half 
devised for the later tyranny. In rising up to cast this 
utterly off and to keep it away from us for the futuro, we 
/ become once more a kingdom that trusts in the Lord ; for 
in Him is that nation trusting which means to defend at any 
price the distinctive aims and spirit which Qod has im- 
planted in it, and is thus lighting for God's work ; and only 
in proportion as we succeed in this can we become as a tree 
planted by the waters, that fears not when heat cometh, and 
brings forth its own fruit without ceasing. 

But a joj-ful hope of revival arises very specially from 
the way and manner in which the great work of which we 
are celebrating the commencement is developing. First of 
all, let us not pass umnentioned the gifts which we see 
offered by rich and poor, great and small, on the attar of 
the Fatherland. We do not wish to consider those accord- 
ing to their sufficiency for the purpose to which they are 
devoted — for willingly and abundantly as they are given, 
they yet meet but a small part of the need — but according 
to their inward significance and to the spirit of which they 
are the expression. In offering them we did not wait till 
a requisition was made and a command given, but as soon 
as we knew the need we h^tened to offer. As it is death 
to any commonwealth if only the letter of the law prevails, 
and no one takes more interest in it, by act or feeling, than 
that proscribes; as this is a sure sign that the higher 
blessings of life are not produced by fixed regulations; 
so this loyal, living feeling about whatever is necessary for 
the commonwealth is a sure sign that the life-giving sap of 
true love has penetrated into the State, and that the leaves 
of this spiritual tree will remain green even in the beat and 
in the year of drought. And if many a one has devoted all 
that be had remaining of earthly jewels and treasures, let 
us regard this as the necessary avowal that in this war it is 
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not a question of earthly, but ot spiritual possessions, and 
that we are ready, and will be so to the last, to do without 
and sacrifice all the former in order to gain the latter, and ' 
content although we shoold be obliged, after the euccesafully 
decisive battle, to begin the building up of our earthly 
prosperity from the very foundation. That is what it is -,, 
to trust in the Lord, and to seek only after His kingdom, - ' ' ' 

But let us look partlcnlariy at the form which the defence /, 
of tKe Fatherland is to take. Among all the divisions that 
crippled our powers and impeded our progress, there was 
none more unhappy than that between soldier and citizen, 
resulting from the rooted opinion that he who was engaged I 
in a peaceful trade or profession could have neither know- ' *;^^ 
ledge nor skill to defend his property and the common 
Fatherland in the time of danger. Hence the special privi- 
leges which were granted to those on whom alone the safety 
of the State depended, and still more to those who were 
exclusively appointed to command them ; hence the jealousy 
of the citizen aa to those privileges, and the general dislike 
to a class which in time of peace seemed only a burden to 
all the rest. Many commendable attempts were no doubt 
made to diminish this evil, but without results of any con- 
sequence. Now this separation is to be abolished ; the 
difference is now to exist only between those who, constantly 
occupied with the proper arts of war, are, in the precision 
of their exercises and performances, an example to all others 
as well as the nucleus to which they gather, and those who, 
scantily instructed and drilled, only take up arms when it 
becomes necessary; but courage is to be expected from all, 
all are to know the use of their weapons, all are to take a 
growing share in the danger, the greater it becomes. Wo 
have been wisely led thus far step by step. The brave 
ardour of our young men was known whenever it became a 
question of this struggle; they were appealed to, and we 
Baw them at the first call pour in from ftW laii^, ttom e!& 
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nobler occupntioiis to arnm. Where a new good tbing in to 
be quickly ujiread, the fathers muat ofteu bo taught by the 
children ; we hftve good re&Boii to hope that it will be bo (it 
present, and that after that example of the yoxmg, for whom 
we should venture everything rather than thoy for us, every 
Olio will now be propai-od to take part in the dofonco of the 
, Fatherlaiid nccording to his assigned order. Foi- this 
' reason the king is now instituting the Ijnndivihr. And as 
this is also to bo specially published to-day, hoar what he 
saya about it. [Hero followed the Bummona to the /xjnrftwftc] 

What an exalted feeliag this call must awaken iu all of 
us ! what a firm confidence in the sti'ength thus united ! 
what a happy foretaste of the harmony and love in which all 
ranke will be bound together, when they have all stood aide 
by side face to face with death for the Fatherland ! what a 
happy anticipation of the united endeavour to lay in this 
way the foundation of a life that shall be worth such efforts, 
and in which unity and strength shall be equally seen ! 

Thua, my dear frienda, we see in thia glorious and spirited 
change in our condition the beginnings of a happy riding 
again from a deep fall, the returning favour of the Most 
High, wlio is again promising to do us good. Let us, then, 
also reflect how wo are obeying His voice, lot us further 
consider, in a few words, what we must in the first place 
feel called on to do, by this change of affairs. I shall be 
able to be the shorter about this, as your minds must 
alt-eady, by what has gone before, be direct-od to what I 
have to say. 

II. I speak fii-st of those who are called directly to the 
defence of the Fatlierland, whether they belong to the 
armies that are already in motion, or whether, according to 
their own inclination or by the law of the lot, they are incor- 
porated in that great bulwark which is atill to be formed. 
I do not wish to do what is superfluous, by exhorting them 
to courage and bravery. He can never be wanting iu 
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conrage vbose mind is filled with the common aim, and who 
has made it entirely his own. For if, in that case, he finda 
himself in the great mass of conflicting powers which are 
organized into a noble whole; if he finds it impossible to 
think of himself singly, but must regard himself as only « 
a little part of the whole ; then bis attention and his wishes 
con also only be directed to the movements of the whole. 
And that these movements may always accomplish the 
proposed aim — that alone is what he works for with all his 
strength ; and thus whatever may befal himself in doing 
80, even were it the final human event, must appear to him 
only as an utterly insignificant casualty, which he himselt 
regards as little as it can be regarded among the whole. 
This is the natural courage of him who loves the cause for 
which he is fighting. But I should like to warn you lost 
personal ambition weaken the high uobility and the true 
efiectivenesB of this courage. Let your einulntion never be 
as to what each one brings to pass ; let it be only oa to the 
spirit that each manifests and tho virtue ho practises. He 
who strives to do this and that, and not just what olwaya 
comes to him in his own place, is witlidrawing from the 
natural arrangement of united work, to the injury of the 
whole. If public distinctions must certainly depend on 
success, then let every one strive, not to earn them, but to 
deserve them ; let every one remember that all who did 
their duty feithfully helped to earn those things which 
others have received ; and that the consciousneaa of having 
done all that it was possible for zeal and goodwill to do, 
and the recognition of those who know this, outweigh all 
other distinctions. I would caution you, moreover, not 
to let thoughtlessness weaken this natural courage. Not a 
few seem to think that everything is already done, that 
there is hardly need of the armies that have already gone 
forth and are doubtlesa about to begin the'pursuit of the 
scattered, terrified remnant of the enemy's ruiafti io-ciftft ' 
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to the utmnst bonnda of the Qerman Fatherland ; and that 
if more men tit for orniB were called ont, it could only be, 
not so much for immediate need, as to make use of this 
splendid opportunity in forming a better and more powerful 
I system of defence for the future. Iiet such people beware 
lost the unexpected, which is what ofteneet casta men down, 
come upon them with Ita terrible force, and they then 
indeed fear, when the heat cometh. The king's message is 
very far from countenancing this light view; it does not 
conceal from us the power of the enemy, nor the greatness 
of his resources ; and we ourselves have some idea of the 
embittered feeling that he must have against us. Let us 
secure our courage by being prepared for everything, even for 
each of us in person to defend or avenge home and hearth, 
I speak in the next place of the rest of us in connection 
t with those, the defenders of the common cause ; of our- 
selves as their relatives and friends. The feeling which 
formerly, when the State was involved in war, was aharott 
by only a few, and as to which thoy were sometimes pitied 
and sometimes envied by others^tha seeing of their best- 
helovod ones exposed to the danger of death in battle and 
to the various disasters of war ; this feeling will now be- 
come universal. For which of as is there that will not 
now see among the hosts of the army or of the Landwchr, 
at least relations, benefactors, pupils, heart-friends, if not 
father, husband, brother and son going to meet those very 
dangers ? And let us then feel that we are not on this 
account to be pitied, but to he counted happy; that the 
more highly wo value those connected with us, the more 
ought we to sympathise with and enter into all that ia great 
and glorious in their calling. And the more we love them 
as ourselves, let us all the more offer and consecrate them to 
the Fatherland, just as we would yield up our own lives 
for it were we called on to do so. .Much precious blood 
will flow, many a beloved head will fall ; let us not em- 
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bitter their gloriouB lot by mournful fears and weak sorrow, 
but Bee to it that, worthy of the great cause, we romnin 
green and fresh ; let uh remember how much happier it ia 
to offer up life a9 a sacrifice in the noble struggle against 
this destmctive power than in the impotent struggle of 
medical art against the unknown powers of nature. And 
the loving cares which, if, we could, we would gladly bestow 
on our own when sick and wounded — let those cares make 
' us entirely a joint community, as the cause is common ; let i 
US care for and serve all whom we can, in the firm confi- 
dence that in the same way there will be no lack of tender 
nursing and treatment of our loved ones from others who 
feel as we do. Bnt, above all, let us take care that the well- 
deserved honour of those who have dedicated themselves to 
this sacred struggle be not lost. As we ourselves have been 
most deeply moved by the distress and humiliation of the 
pnst years, and the glorious resurrection of the Fatherland ^ 
in these days, let ns also impress nil this most strongly on 
the rising generation ; that this eternally memorable time 
may indeed be remembered, and that each descendant whom 
it concerns may say with just pride, There fought, or there 
fell, a relation of mine. 

I speak further, on the other hand, of those who, while 
others have gone oat to defend the Fatherland, are to regu- 
late and direct its internal affairs, and discharge all the 
various ofBces which it requires. May this great decisive 
time arouse them all to redoubled faithfulness and solicitude, 
to redoubled abhorrence of all neglect at home through in- 
dolence or irregularity — for I will not say through solf- 
interest or unfaithfulness — while in the field citizens are ' 
offering up their life-blood. May they abhor it as the most 
shamefhl treachery to this very blood and to all the virtues 
that offer it up. Let them remember that every power must 
be conscientiously applied, every department of the common- 
wealth faithfully administered, if the great work is to ?mj&- 
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ceed. Above all, let tliem remember tbat if the courage of 
ttose who have gone to the war is to hold out, they wtBh 
, to see, in tlie utrougth and wisdom of the constitution and 
government, a guarantee for the higher blessings for whii^li 
they are fighting. Therefore be it far from nny one among 
us to think himself wise when he is not so ; let no one 
thrust himself, to the exceeding detriment of the common- 
wealth, iuto an office which ho is not capable of filliug; let 
no one allow himself to be so blinded by friendly partiality 
as to favour such presumptuous undertakings. But when 
ouo ij) wise, then let him strive to act, and to act vigorously 
and faithfully. Let those who administer justice remember 
that the sacred sense of tho rights of nations and states, 
which lies at the foundation of this whole struggle, can only 
be in a healthy state where the rights of the citizens are 
faithfully observed ; let those who have tho care of keeping 
order and security remember that very specially in the exer- 
cise of their occuiiation is to bo shown most gloriously that 
noble and beautiful combination of lil)orty and obetlieiice in 
which we havo long prided oui'selves, and by which, in days 
of ropose as in times of war, wo must chiefly mark our 
differenco, both Irom tho fonner licence and from the later 
servitude of the nation against which wo are contending. 
Let those who are to elevate the sentimeuta of the people 
and to form the minds of the young remember that they, 
in their quiet work, are the guardians and keepers of the 
most sacred property ; that on their faithfulness in duty and 
on the blessing resting on it, it depends whether there shall 
be faculties with which to fight, and above all whether 
there shall be anything to fight for — a faith, a hope, a love. 
Lastly, let those who manage the public taxes remember 
that under the poor earthly form of money and of goods 
there is offered to them in tribute the efTorts of all the 
noble and intellectual faculties which have established the 
dominion of man over nature; that it is not the people's 
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superfluity, not their savings which are to be disposed of, 
but what they have pinched themselves to give. Let all 
remember how greatly the importance of their work is 
increased in such times as these, so that, in the first place, 
thoy themselves, to whom obedience is to be given, may in 
their great calling obey the voice of the Lord. / 

And finally, in contrast with those who are directly at 
work for the Fatherland, I speak of those to whom this is 
not permitted, who dare not even wish that the necessity 
should arise that woald call them also to arms. Well, if it 
is painful to them to devote this great time entirely to quiet 
work, although they would gladly bo waging war, let them 
consider that we have an internal war to carry on, which is 
of equally decisive importance. If our real low condition- 
consists in evil of manj^kinds, let ns begin first by lifting 
ourselves out of that ; there la still much to be rooted out, 
much to be fought against. Let us be brave in this war — - 
it also requires courage; it has its dangers also. Let no 
one enjoy unshaken respect in society, who still by word or 
deed preaches despondency or indifference, and who seems 
inclined to prefer our former condition with quietness to 
the struggle for a better! Let every one be watched and 
unmasked who thinks that the more the eyes of all are 
turned to those at a distance, he may the mor« securely 
and secretly indulge in a now more than ever criminal and 
traitorous selfishness. ..Let no one remain unchecked, who 
perhaps in the foolish delusion of preparing for himself a 
more endurable fate in the event of an unsnccesaful issue, 
seeks to exempt himself from, or in any way to obstruct, 
the vigorous measures which are indispensably necessary 
to making the issue successful. And even if narrow- 
mindedness and baseness of this kind should try in a 
greater or less degree to creep into the public adminis- 
tration, then, because the danger is doubled, let us also 
fight with double energy and take no rest \iiil\\. ^% ciaii- 

S.B. 6 
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qner. Tbns shall wo also have onr own part to enstaic, 
wo shall wage the same war as the others, only In a 
different way ; and if those who are placed behind donbtfiil 
troops to intimidate those who might think of giving way 
prematurely, take credit to themselves for a part of the 
victory, though they have done no tigliting, this may also 
bo penuittcd to ua. 

Those, my friouds, aro the demands which the present 
times make on ns. Let each of us, then, stand to Im post 
and not give way ! let each of us keep fresh and greeu in 
tho sense of tho great holy powers that animate him ! let 
each of us trust in God and call on Him, as we are now 
about to do together ! 

Merciful Ood and Lord ! Thou bast done great things for 
us in calling onr fatherlnud to fight for a free and honour- 
able existence, in which we may be able to ndvanco Thy 
work. Grant us in addition, safety and grace. Victory 
comes from Thee, and we know well that we do not always 
know what wo aro doing in asking of Thee what seems 
good to OS. But with greater confidence than ever, even 
with a strong faith, we entreat of Thee prosperity and 

\ blessing on tho arms of onr king and his allies, becanso il 
seems to ua almost as if Thy kingdom and tho noblcKt gifts 
that post centuries have won for us would be in clanger, if 
these efforts were in vaiu. Prote-ct the beloved head of onr 
king, and all the princos of his house, who are now with the 
army. Grant wisdom nnd strength to the commanders, 

^ courage to the soldiers, i*aithfu) steadfastness to all. And 
grant also, as Thou canst change and turn the fortune of 
war, that its blessingK niiiy not be lost to us ; that each one 
may be pnrified oiid giow in the inner man ; that each may 
do what he can, be it much or little ; that we may grow 
Stronger in confidence in Thee, and in obedience to Thy 
will, an obedience reaching even to death, like the obedience 
of Tby Son. Amen. 






KECESaiTY OF THE NEW BIJiTH. 

{On Trinity Sunday.) 
Tkit: JoBHiii. 1-8. 

WHEN the Saviour promised to Hie diaciploa the 
Spirit, wbo, after His own departure from the earth, 
was to come upon theia abundantly, He said to thorn, 
Ho will take- of Mine ond give unto you, and thereby 
He will glorify Me in and through you. We have once 
more complotod the circle of our memorial fostivala, from 
Hix birth to the fulfilment of that promise; and now, 
without being reminded, by the universal custom of the 
Church, of any Hpecially great event in the times of the 
founding of Christianity, we have beforo our _^hriBtian 
a^iemblies a long period of quiet meditation.^ What better 
can we wish I'or that period, than that this very Spirit who 
glorifies Chi-ist may be always among us, so that each of 
our devout meditations may exalt Him in our eyes, and that 
thus, through His having a more constant and active power 
in us. He may be also more and more glorified through 

It IS therefore my purpoM, in the jieriod on which we 
are entering, to follow the words of the Saviour that I have 
JQBt quoted ; we will take of His own, that His Spirit may 
more and more enlighten us and glorify Him 'VtftloTB ■a*. 
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They ahall be words whicli the evangelists have preaervecl 
for us as His own ; the most direct sayings from His Itps, 
with which we intend daring this time to connect oar 
meditations. If, then, His Spirit is actually among as, if 
Christ becomes increasingly glorious to us through our 
study of His words, our inward parts more and more on- 
lightened by the eternal, divine light, which He broaght 
from heaven, our hearts more and more purified ; we shall 
then, when the next time of commemorating our Lord comes 
round, return with new joy and gratitude to the beautiful 
circle of our Christian festivals, and anew, with yet purer 
spirit and in a way more worthy of Him, participate in 
adoring remembrance of His birth, His sufferings and His 
glorification. 

And with what words can we better begin the series of 
our proposed meditationB, than with one of those which most 
closely connect the festival period just closed with that 
which lies before us? The Saviour has now, as it were, 
completed anew before our eyes His work, of the chief 
points in which our Church festivals were meant to remind 
us ; He has taken to Himself flesh and blood, He has become 
obedient, even to the death of the cross. He has comforted 
and instructed His people. He has sent down the promised 
Spirit after His own final departure from the world, and 
prepared His disciples for the founding and extension of His 
kingdom. Now as Ho generally began His work of teaching 
by inviting men into the kingdom of Glod, which^had come 
near to them, we may suitably begin by asking^ow are we 
to attain, or how havo we at some former time attained to 
our part in the Saviour's benefits ? How does His kingdom 
still go on extending in the present day? The remarkable 
saying of the Saviour which we have taken as the ground 
of our meditation, gives a clear answer to these questions^ 

In this whole conversation of the Saviour with Niood^us, 
it is very difficult to understand the precise connection, more 
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80 than in most of the Saviour's other discourses ; but we 
shall not be surprised at this if we reflect how it is with 
ourselves when we wish to communicate our most important 
thoughts, and are limited to a brief conversation in which 
to do so. We cannot in such a case bestow the usual pains 
and attention on so arranging our discourse that the other 
shall instantly take up our meaning ; we cannot so enlarge 
that all the bearings of one thought on another shall become 
quite obvious ; but, knowing th^t only a little time is granted 
us, we feel constrained, ai^i^trive to give expression only 
to what is most important, to comprise in few words a real 
wealth of thoughts aifa to impress these thoroughly on the 
hearer, so that he may afterwards reflect more minutely on 
their import, and may then be able to discover what at 
present escapes him. It was in this position, so far as such 
a comparison can be made at all, that Christ here found 
Himself. He was only rarely in the capital, on the occa- 
sions of the great feasts, and this man could only come to 
Him during the night. Hence the Saviour hastens to point 
out to the inquiring man the main points on which every- 
thing depends; hence the conversation that must contain 
BO much, passes abruptly from one great thought to another ; 
and it is possible that John also may have had too little room 
to communicate much in the course of the conversation 
which would have given us here and there clearer insight 
into tjie connection. 

But the chief of all the weighty matters which our Lord 
had to say to Nicodemus is just the answer to the question 
we have proposed. A man must be bom anew, else he 
cannot see the kingdom of God. One life must be destroyed 
and give place to another — the life of the flesh to the life 
of the Spirit : that is the only way in which any one can 
enter the kingdom of God ; the new birth is the only manner 
in which new numbers are ever being won to it. Tlie inquirer 
has various objections to this, and the Saviour removes them ; 
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but certainly in a way which we may bellevo left him still 
much to tbiak about, and intimated to him that nothing but 
a higher personal experience would help him to a full clear- 
ness of understinding. Let us take the same course, by 
considering that a mav( cornea into the kingdom of God only 
through the new birth of the Spiritj/'We will first make 
plain to ourselves, according to the Saviour's words, our 
common understanding of this in its simple tmth ; secondly, 
wo will see what objections the masters in Israel have now 
as then against this doctrine ; and thirdly, how we know of 
no other infonnation or advice to give on the subject than 
what the Saviour said to Nicodemns. 

I, Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be bom 
again, ho cannot see the kingdom of God. These are the 
Saviour's words, and this, rightly considered, may be said to 
have been always the common nndei'^anding of Christians ; 
I mean, the faith of the Church. There is no doubt a sense 
in which it may bo said that ev^ry one who is bom at all, 
whatever ho may bo, sees the kingdom of God and is in it. 
For as a man's kingdom is there where liis will is hold to bo 
law, and where he arranges and commands ; in this sonso th^^ 
kingdom of God is indeed everywhere, as certainly as God is 
almighty, and all that live are in it. But wo nil speak, just 
na the Saviour did, of a kingdom of God which doea not in- 
clude every one, For aa the kingdom of an earthly prince 
do<>M not, strictly sjwjnking, extend over oven* place whore 
]>eopb act outwardly according to his will/out only whore 
his will is also tho real and common will of those who neno 
him and live under bis nile, while tho rest— however much 
, outward appeai-^mccH wiy tho reverse — are in a stato of secret 
j-j ,,' enmity ngninst him ; so tho kiiifflom of God, in this narrower ^i 
f ROnse, is only in tlioso who are actuated by a Rpirit common 
to them all, making known the will of God in their hearty' 
Those manifold gifts, which always work in haraiony towarffs 
the same end, because they proceed from the same Spirit ; / 
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those fmits of the Spirit, love, joy, peace, patience, faith, 
purity; thoee variooH miniatriea which are fnlfilled now 
by thifl one, now by that one — for if one is gone another is 
never wanting— and always faithfully and ably, under the one 
Master ; those willing servants, bound for ever, for life and'' 
death, ministering in the word of tmth, in the power of God, 
by the armour of righteousness; those unknown, and yet 
well known ; those dying ones, who always live anew ; those 
poor, who make many rich ; those strong ones, who are never 
covetous of vain-glory, 80 as, to envy and hateeach'other — that 
is the kingdom of t3od^ And in each individual it is, as the 
Scripture says, peace and joy in the Holy Spirit ; tho peace 
of God, which, confiding in the eternal love and wisdom, ia 
disturbed by nothing ; resting in the faith that the Lord will, 
as time goes on, glorify Himself more and more in the world 
of spirits ; the peace of God, which brings quiet and calm- 
ness to the otherwise stormy soul, by which its conflict- 
ing passions are brought to rest, so that it is like the pure 
mirror, iH/Which every object is clearly and correctly pic- 
tured. The kingdom of God in each person is joy in the 
Holy Spirit ; the joy, far above all earthly things, in the 
fellowship of men with God |/ihe joy that wants nothing 
more eventful than that we 'always feel the power of God 
more influential in us, and are always loss losing the con- 
Bcionsness of Him in whom we live and move and have our 
being. But all men do not live in this union, nor experience 
this peace and joy. We know the great multitude of those 
who, bom of the flesh, are only flesh. It is true they have all, \ 

at least many among them, a common aim ; but because what 
each of them seeks belongs only to his worldly existenco, the 
association thoy form is far from stable, hordly to bo com- 
pared to that higher kingdom of God ; they are only u 
temporarily allied as individual?, and none of them can really 
regard what another does or enjoys as being also his own and 
advancing his porpose. And thus they have no peace but 
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in the gratification of their vild passions, their natural in- 
stincts, or, it may be, of the gentle, cheerful, social affections ; 
and next to this, from no outward hindrance coming in the 
way of their doings, /Tfor have they any joy but that of 
finding themselves in full possession of the wealth and appli- 
ances of life, from which that gratificotion proceeds ; of 
having new treasures of this kind thrown open to them, ond 
of finding themselves abundantly endowed in comparison 
with others, so that their enjoyments are secured for a long 
time or for ever. This is certain, that those persons are not 
-^in the kingdom of God, but are leading, far away from it, a 
life that ia rich, luxurious, and in its way, splendidly ex- 
panding. It may be highly refined and ennobled ; but even 
the noblest and most refined natural life and motives are still 
only fiesh, and never become spirit. Although iu the whole 
life of such men there occurred no act that might not also 
occur in the life of him who is led by the Spirit of God, yet 
so long as truth, integrity, love are regarded only as means 
towards enjoyment, and that alone is aimed at, of whatever 
kind it may be ; so long as this and no other is the inner 
motive; so long as the ruling sentiment does not refer to 
God and to His plans, we perceive the difference moat dis- 
tinctly, from no amount of still higher elevating or per- 
fecting or outward purifying whatever of this lite, which, as 
to its inmost motives, is carnal, can that spiritual life ever 
be produced ; such a life is bom of the flesh, and remains 
flesh although developed to the highest bloom of health and 
beauty ; there is no possible transition, such as that from n 
state of coarse, carnal life to a cultured, restrained, pleasing 
condition, and from this to what is really good and holy. 
■ If such men are to come into the kingdom of God, they must 
lead there an entirely different and new life, and the be- 
ginning of a new life is a new birth. And we are assuredly, 
all of us, far from assuming that those who so live could 
never, just because they have once given this form to their 
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lives, attain to the new life ; and that a new birth, although 
necessary for them, would be impossible — but that what is 
once bom flesh must for ever remain flesh. For from that it 
must follow that what is spirit must have been originally 
bom of the Spirit ; but that is by no means what we know 
of ourselves. On the contrary, our experience, our distinct 
remembrance, tells each of us that the peace of God has not 
always dwelt in us from the beginning, but that it was 
given to us, that the flesh ruled in us before the Spirit. 
Though we may never have had a period of gross trans- 
gressions, of disgraceful passions or degrading pleasures, 
yet, beginning from innocence and purity of heart, we did 
not attain gradually more and more to the complete strength 
and virtue of a life pleasing to God. Between the beginning 
of our existence and our present life and aims there lies a 
time in which lust was the prevailing power ; in which it 
conceived and brought forth sin. If we are honest, we can 
say that there is a period on which we look back only with 
the feeling that we appear to ourselves to have become since 
then different men. That which was then our innermost I 
and Self has dow become something far off and strange to 
us ; and the law of divine appointment, which has now 
through the grace of God become the law of our life, which 
we love and obey, was then far off and strange. We were 
only aware of it as an external force, impeding the free 
course of our life, just as now the separate stirrings of the 
flesh and of sin are a force which we do not ascribe to our 
real life. Thus, then, it^is true that one life has ceased and 
another has begun. But the beginning of the new life is 
the new birth ; and^ this holds good universally, If any 
man be in Christ, he is a new creature ; the old is passed 
away, behold all is become new. / 

Thus Christ makes a division between two periods of the 
human race, and He is Himself its regeneration. The 
Christian period is not the continuation of the Jewish and 
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pagan period, but a new one. And so for every nation the 
appearing of the gospel in it is ita regeneration, not only 
a perfecting of its former condition ; for, as we learn from 
history, much that was really good and beautiful often 
perishes in the iirst place, and the whole form is changed, 
the whole life takes another direction. So almoat every 
great historical event is a judgment on some evil that has 
gained the mastery, and it thus becomes in one aspect or 
another the germ of a new life ; and only where we find and 
understand the two things in their coonection do we find 
and recognise a great phenomenon.^^nd the same is true 
as to individuals ; sin must have somewhere gained the 
npper hand, the flesh must have been active and rulingyChat 
grace may have the mastery when the spirit attains tn life ; 
every one must first have tasted the life of corruption, and 
then, by the second act of divine omnipotence and love, he 
It, A is bom of the Spirit and becomes spirit. ^We have all, ns 
^,1^ Christians, an invincible and inalienable consciousness of 
'^ this transformation ; and when we welcome as members of 

our alliance in n stricter sense some who formerly did not 
belong to it, we take for granted that thev/tavo become 
such by the now birth which is from &od. /^ 

Yet, my friends, this very thing is, on the other hand, a 
hard saying, a much-disputed doctrine; and as that inquir- 
ing and well-meaning master in Israel could not reconcile 
himself to it, but nsked, How can such things be ? so very 
many Christians, even masters in Israel, and among them 
those who are longing for knowledge and honest in motive, 
have a great deal to object to this demand, that a man must 
bo born again. Let us now, in the second ]ilace, consider 
those objections. 
I J II. "When to the Saviour's assertion. Except a man bo 

l)om again, he cannot see the kingdom of God, Nicodcmus 
made the objection, How can a man be born when he is old ? 
can he enter the second time into his mother's womb, and 
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be bom ? we are not to suppose that this man, who was a 
ruler of the Jews and a master in Israel, was so simple as to 
believe that Jesus, whom he regarded as a teacher sent from 
G-od, wished this to be understood literally of the physical 
birth, or that, if he had believed this, he would have had 
anything more to do with one who made such an assertion. 
On the contrary, from the words of the Saviour that follow, 
when to the question put by Nicodemus a second time. How 
can these things be? He answered. Art thou a master in 
Israel and knowest not these things ? we must certainly 
conclude that this form of expression under the figure of the 
new birth was known to him. And indeed it could not be 
unknown among a people who made so great endeavours with 
so confident a hope of extending their faith and their insti- 
tutions, and who prized the exclusiveness of their descent. 
It was a glory and a gain with this people when any 
foreigner was moved to seek participation in their law and 
in their hopes; but they could only attain fully to this 
by receiving a share in the nation's genealogy ; they must 
become children of Abraham, and hence the expression of 
being bom again might and must often have been used. 
This new birth, then, was also the beginning of a new life, 
which was to be lived no longer after the customs of the 
pagan fathers, but according to the manner of the new 
father, and according to the later law, which unite all his 
genuine and true-bom children. But this now life was, after 
all, only a life according to a new outward law, which 
became more and more by habit a part of a man's life, other- 
wise everything remained essentially the same; the same 
reverence which they had formerly divided among many 
supposed gods, was directed to the one true God, who yet 
had been dimly guessed at behind those many illusions ; and 
the same virtue which a right-thinking heathen had no 
doubt already practised before he became inclined to 
Judaism, he had to practise and cultivate xmder that new 
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law. That new birth was thus, as it were, only a nev birth 
from a different flesh, and thia Nlcodemos conid understand. 
What was bom ileah remained flesh, notwithstanding this 
change. But now, when the Saviour required of all who 
would see the kingdom of Qx)d, even of him and all his 
brethren, that they should be bom again; he conclnded, 
and that most justly, that it was a question of a diflferent 
and more inward change ; and it was just in looking at this 
as required of himself, that he asked doabtfully, How can a 
man be bom again when he is old ? How a man who had 
BO long been flesh should yet be able to be bom of the Spirit, 
and to lead, with all his heart, a life acttially and entirely 
new ; this he did not understand. 

Very closely related to this are the objections of the men 
of our own days, and, in part, of the present masters in 
I»rael. Their opinion takes this direction — that a man is 
of course constantly changing during his life on earth, one 
in a greater, another in a less degree ; and that with one thia 
change may be more a real advance from good to better, with 
another more a mere variation of conditions the value of 
which may bo pretty much alike. Every man, they say, is 
at the same time flesh and spirit; thus has Ood in a similar 
way endowed all ; only in some, through that progress which 
they make, the spirit gains more and more command over 
the floflh, and those are the good ; with others, on the con- 
trary, the spirit is long kept under, is only rarely seen in 
its beauty and strength ; and the greater part of their life 
is devoted to various manifestations of carnality, in violent 
secret or open conflict with the spirit, and those are the 
wicked ; but the great majority of men are those whose 
lives pass away in continual vacillations, without a decisive 
preponderance on the one side or the other. But still the 
spirit is present and at work in all ; for otherwise they could 
not be men, but would be beasts. Now if, after a long 
apparent resistance, during which, however, the spirit is 
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inwardly gaining strength unseen, it suddenly comes forth 
with increased power, this looks like a special divine com- 
munication and revelation , and if from that point onwards 
there is a permanent supremacy of the spirit over the 
flesh, then this is regarded as a transformation, and it is 
called conversion or new birth. And yet it is not the begin- 
ning of a new life ; the same spirit has always been in the 
man and has lived and worked in him, warning, threatening, 
resisting, punishing, making him ashamed. For, say they, if 
it is to be supposed that this power which draws man to a 
higher and better life, and which people are accustomed to 
call the Spirit of God, is not given to men until later, how 
could it be said that a man was the same man as before, if 
an entirely new element were added to his being ? and if 
only some receive this power and others do not, how can it 
be said that the two beings are of the same kind and partake 
of one and the same nature ? And if that higher life which 
is the condition of the divine approval and of a man's present 
and future blessedness, can only be attained by means of a 
power to be thus specially communicated to him by God, and 
God imparts this power to some earlier, so that they are able 
to attain a higher perfection in this life, and to others later, 
though He does impart it to them, and to others again not 
at all, what a change takes place in our idea of the divine 
Being, in whom we strive to imagine infinite righteousness 
and infinite love united ; how does this change into an idea 
of utterly unintelligible, and for that very reason terrible 
despotism ! For why does He take compassion on the one, 
and leave the other to his fate? If man is at first born 
only of the flesh and is wholly flesh, then there is nothing 
beforehand in any one that would make him more fit for the 
kingdom of God or inclined towards it, and therefore no 
ground in the one for being preferred or in the other for 
being set aside. And can that be regarded as a Christian 
doctrine, or indeed at all as one, without which the whole of 
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Christiiinity is not rightly understood, which brings snch 
confusion into that living sense of God, which is really the 
source of everything good in man? 

And to this they further add, that it Is a doctrine that 
burdens and perplexes the conscience, and on account of it, 
all that God does for men is for a great many of them fruit- 
less, 80 that they attain to no real repose and joy in lil'o ; 
and if this is not tho case with atill many more, that is only 
bocaiiso thoy do not really hold this doctrine very fiimly. 
For if in the midst of a man's life a new life mnst be bogun, 
one must surely be able to show and give proof when and 
how it began. With the lower creatures, whose life assumes 
diflfcrent forms one after another, this is tho cose— we can see 
how the one life dies out and tho other springs up— nud 
therefore we ought to be able just in the same way to jior- 
ceive when the flesh dies and the man is born of Iho Spirit. 
Hence among tho friends of this doctrine a desire naturally 
prevails to be distinctly aware of the moment of this change, 
this new birth. Now the more this now life, as is tho way 
with life in general, has been the outcome of hard struggles 
amid tears and groans, the more sure every one feels able to 
bo, that ho is born of the Spirit ; and the less one particular 
moment stands out distinctly from all others as tho starting 
point of this now life, tho more uncertain it seems to be 
whether the new birth has actually token place, and evoiy- 
tJiing that sooms to indicate the new lifo is suspected ot 
being posi^ibly an empty show. But, it is said, not without 
justice, how few men come in a natural way to euch a dis- 
tinctly mai'ked out moment, which perceptibly and, us it 
were, visibly separates the two pai'ts of their lives ! And just 
because this is so, this 0]>inion has always produced a vain 
striving after such a moment, with which tho conviction of 
divine grace may be specially connected, and on the remem- 
brance of which the mind may rest in full confidence. 
Hence it has always stirred up a multitude of tormenting 
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and useless anxieties in the best of men, who though obedient 
to all the teachings of Christianity, yet could never attain 
to any real comfort on account of this one opinion, which it 
was not in their power to verify. Indeed how many exam- 
ples have there beeu in every age, that these doubts have 
gnawed away a man's life, have dried up the inmost marrow 
of his spirit, and have, not unfrequently, shaken his mind 
into complete derangement ! And this— so it is asked, not, 
as it seems, unreasonably — this is supposed to be a doctrine 
revealed by the God who does not even desire the death of 
the sinner, much leas that of the righteous ? This is sup- 
posed to be the teaching of the Saviour, the friend of man, 
who came to seek that which was lost, as if He had rather 
come to cast into awful perplexity those who are walking in 
the straight and safe way? 

These ore the objections, not only of worldly people (who 
are not the persons to whom the demands of Christianity 
appear too rigorous), but also of many masters in Israel, ta 
the Saviour's words, that a man must be bom again in order 
to enter the kingdom of God. And if we aak them what they 
propose to make of those words, if they are really Christians 
and do not dispute the words of the Saviour, then all that 
probably remains for them to say is, that at the time when 
Christ spoke these words they had their own important mean- 
ing, and that the mistake is only in trying to apply them to 
the present time. For at that time, they will say, every one, 
even he in whom a spiritual rulo was already established, 
needed to experience so great a change, in order to enter the 
kingdom of God through Jesus, that it might really be re- 
garded as a complete revolution. It was necessary that his 
idea of God, from which all Rood ways and doings of a man 
proceed, should be changed ; the God of Abralmm, Isaac and 
Jacob, although He was certainly not thought of in a fleshly 
way OS an idol, but spiritually as the source of all good, 
needed to become for him the tmiversal Father of m«a, ^\i!i 
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(losires only to be worahippoU in spirit and in truth, ami who 
purities the hearts of the heathen also through faith in His 
Sou. lu like manner it was □ecessai'y tliat his wliole endeav- 
ours to observe the externals of that sejmrating hiw— which 
was, nevertheless, a spiritual law, seoiug that it told against 
evil dosires in every way — that these endeavoure should bo 
directed to the universal law under which all men can unite. 
His love had to change from the narrow-hearted love of those 
of hia own race, which, nevertheless, being opposed to selfish- 
ness, was a work of the Spirit, into that love which embraces 
iu all men alike the image of Ood ; and hia hopes of earthly 
power and greatness, which yet wore to be the power and 
glory of tlio righteous, behoved to change into joy in a wholly 
spiritual kiiindom of (.iod. Butno, there is no such i-evoluliou 
as this, seeing that the very begimiijigs of what is spirit nal 
ill a man boru and brought up as a Christian can have uo 
other dwtinction lliaii this. For this very knowledge is in- 
stilled into eveiy ono from his youth up ; tUeso sentiments 
are in every way rO(]uired from all ; and as certainly as every 
man is bom at once flesh and spirit, just as coitainly every 
Christian has from the begiiming this spirit, which therefore 
only needs gradually to increase, without any entire change, 
in order to the man's becoming a man of Uod, fitted for every 
good work. 

III. Now what are we going to reply to all this ? I know 
nothing else than what Christ answereil to Nicodemus, Mar\'el 
not that I said unto tboe, ye must be bom again : the wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hcarest the sound thereof, 
but knowcst not whence it cometh or whither it goeth ; so is 
every one that is born of the Spirit, Jiist so should wo have 
to tell those objectoi-s, that they seem indeed to know the 
works of the Spii-it veiy well, and yet not to know whouoc 
they como. You think, I would say to them, that this is the 
way of it, that tho right knowledge is now instilled into all 
from their youth, so that now no one can think less or worse 
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of God and divine things tjian is according to their amount 
of Christian knowledge. You think it is enough that every 
one is called on by all moans to have sentiments conformed to 
the gospel ; because, seeing that these sentiments are widely 
diffused, and that it becomes publicly known how each per- 
son stands affected towards them, it is certain that every one 
who stands in awe of public opinion and to whom the respect 
of men is of consequence, is very careful not to set them openly 
at defiance ;* and if he goes on being thus careful, he becomes 
naturally more and more unaccustomed to act in direct oppo- 
sition to them, and more incapable of doing so : and hence, 
because these sentiments and principles have passed into all 
social institutions and regulations, the carnality of men is 
restrained even from childhood, and thus at a very early 
stage the flesh is, as it were, spiritualized. So that in a kind 
of casual way, you think, it is to be done ? and that if this 
kind of thing went on continuously, a man would gradually 
become, without the need of a further great inward change, 
a man well-pleasing to God and fitted for the work of God ! 
Do you actually fail to see the vast difference between the 
highest perfection to which man can attain from this point, and 
the still most imperfect virtue of the beginner in true faith ? 
We, on our side, cannot but say that while the kingdom of 
God no doubt has an effect on those whom you describe, the 
latter alone is actually in it, and bears it within him. The 
evil that the former avoids is, as regards his being in the 
kingdom of God, just the same as if he had done it ; and the 
good that he does must be forgiven to him just as much as 
the evil, if he is to enter that kingdom, because it is never 
the result of faith. Yes, between your perfect man and our 
beginner there is just as great a gulf as between the man in 
Abraham's bosom and the one in the place of torment. For 
what we seek is only effected when that which, as you say, 
every one now knows, — although this universal knowledge 
must be of a very subordinate kind, so long as it remains a 
s. s. n 
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dead knowledge in bo many, — -when this becomes in the in- 
dividual man a living impulse, his only impulse, the essence 
and the inmost strength of his life ; not a law that comes to 
him from without and whicli he fears and respects, bnt his 
one pleasure and love, without which he does not feel right. 
And that is the faith of which it is truly said that it comes 
by preaching, which, however, only means that the grace of 
God brings it about through the word and life of those in 
whom it already is ; not at all that it develops naturally and 
of iteelf out of the dead knowledge. iVom that knowledge to 
faith there is no gradual transition ; we come to it only by 
means of an entire change and a new birth. And is it the case 
in any other sphere that what is dead becomes gradually and 
of itself a living being ; what belongs to others a thing of oar 
own ; fear and dislike of anything, not mere habitude and in- 
difference, but delight and love ? And yet such is the differ- 
ence which we have described. For if the opponents of our 
doctrine appeal to the feelings of approval of good, of shame 
and regret for evil, which originate and develop as of them- 
selves in the Christian community ; and if we further concede, 
what may be much more rarely the case than is supposed, 
that those feelings are quite pure and genuine ; yet it is cer- 
tain that notwithstanding all the keenness of those feelings 
the will is quite void of what the feeling approves, and leans 
to something quit« different : it is certain that, much reason 
as there may be for maintaining that man does not of his own 
accord will evil as evil, jnst as little does he of his own ac- 
cord will good as good, and that the strength and persistence 
of this feeling does not even in the longest time transform 
the will ; but on the contrary, if such a change do not take 
place through grace, even the feeling itself does not continue 
in its sharpness and pnrity, but gets gradually blunted into in- 
diflFerence and obduracy. And if our opponenta further appeal 
to the fact that every man, even the most wicked,has moments 
m which he feels really moved to good, and that therefore 
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even for such there is no need of a new birth, but only that 
those moments be made permanent ; yet we all know only too . 
well from a former time thoae unsatisfactory, fleeting emo- 
tions, in which there was certainly a hint of the new man ; 
but we know also that we then felt only aa if taken hold of 
by an unknown power. We felt that if this power became 
a part of ue and constantly dwelt in us, we should become 
different persons ; but even the most earnest wishes were 
not capable of effecting this. Now this very thing, the re- 
newing of the will, which is undoubtedly the centre of the 
whole being, the continual indwelling, as the Spirit of God, 
of that which before only stirred the feelings from with- 
out, and in a passing way as the power of the Word and of 
the Church ; — this is the new birth, before which, now as in 
the time of Kicodsmus, a man, though possessed of all those 
advantages, is still only flesh ; and of which no one will assert 
that it is connected with the natoral birth into earthly life ; 
for he who should assert this about himself would make him- 
self equal to the Son of God ; but on the contrary, we have all 
come short of this glory that we ought to have before God. 
The second birth may be easier now than at the time when 
Jesus talked with Nicodemus ; it must be so, otherwise there 
would be no consistency in the work of God ; but it is quite 
as necessary for entering the kingdom of Gt>d ; and every' 
one must be so much the more shut up to it, becanse the 
servant who is always hearing his Lord's will, and has in' 
deed in himself a warning voice to remind him of it, and yet 
never does it, is deserving of the greater contempt, and more' 
over of double punishment. 

And as to the difficulties that may arise in adhering to 
these words of the Saviour, that a man enters the kingdom of 
God only through the new birth ; we have no cause to allow 
our faith or our feelings to be confused by such fancies. Is 
there a mugle one of the doctrines peculiar to GhriBtianity^ 
about which those to whom it is distaateful, or who cum.crti 
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understand its nature, do not make the same assertions? 
Believers are not perplexed In this way; it is only those who 
pervert the terms of faith into sophistries which are beyond 
man's province, who are caught in their own net. They ask, 
if it is thus with the Spirit of God, and some may have it 
and others not, how can it be said, in that case, that men 
have all the same kind of nature ? But are there not in every 
higher, living natare, faculties, and those indeed the noblest, 
that are not developed until a later period? Now, if with 
certain persons this development is delayed, those facnlties 
are imperfectly cultivated, and therefore unhealthy — marred 
and disfigured in many ways. And we say this freely of 
those who are without the Spirit of God ; for to have that 
Spirit belongs to the original nature of man, who was created 
in the image of God. They say, if a man has not been bom 
again, and this can only take place throngh grace, then it 
seems a mere arbitrary choice on God's part, that He shows 
this grace to some and not to others. Is not this the 
creature speaking foolish words against Him who has formed 
it ? words which are too high for him, and which he does not 
understand? Well, suppose that you admit no difference 
between those who are born anew of the Spirit and those 
who are only flesh ; does that, if you are set on reasoning in 
this way, at all take you past the difficulty of having to 
think of God as acting in an arbitrary way ? You place 
your comfort, your satisfaction, we will suppose, in virtue, 
in piety, in the cultivation of your mind ; or ii you chose to 
place them in something lower it would be all the same. 
For some are certainly better and more pious than others, 
have more virtue and culture, or if you prefer it, more gifts 
of fortune, more comforts and enjoyments. Now, if you take 
together all those accomplishments that you possess, all these 
delightful circumstances in which you are placed, would you 
really be arrogant enough to maintain that you owe all this 
to yourself ? that you have given much to yourself, or if you 
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have bat little, that yoa have withheld more from yourself? 
Have not God'a leadings a great slisre in the developing 
of your facnltiee, in the determining of your position? 
And when yon look at the inner natore of each one, and find 
one richly gifted and another but scantily ; has each made 
his own natnre, or is it of God ? Therefore it ta not the new 
birth that is the stnmbling-block of those sophistical ob- 
jectors ; it is that they are trying to contend with God, as 
nonian can possibly contend with HimI Assuredly never 
yet haa a believing soul become doubtfol about receiving 
afresh the divine grace, or been troubled in the lively and 
vigorous use of it, becanse he saw that others did not possess 
it juBt as he did ; and never has a heart that was honestly 
longing for that grace left off entreating for it from heaven, 
because all did not possess it in exactly the same degree ! 
The man who really desires what is good will make no such 
mistake ; it is only the vain sophist who becomes a fool in 
counting himfielf wise. What can hurt the man who follows . 
after good ? Nothing ; not even the deepest mystery of the 
divine will. 

And none of us, my friends, must let himself be perplexed 
by the suggestion that if a new birth were necessary, every 
one ought to know and be able to point out when this 
miracle of divine grace was wrought on him. On what 
alone is it that this demand is founded, which certainly 
many Christiana, because they count too much on certain 
special experiences, are accustomed to make? It cannot 
be denied, in regard to such persona, that they certainly 
argue too much &om their own experiences ; by which they 
have perplexed many an anxious heart. Bat the Saviour 
says nothing of this; He rather leaves us Iree to give a 
wider meaning to the words, Thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh ; a meaning in 
which they less imply a reproach, than ezpreea the man's 
necessary uncertainty. For could it be the B&m« Umi% Vi 
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require, ¥e moBt be bom again, and Ton must know when 
and how you were bom again. Do we know it aboat oar 
natural birth, otherwise than by the accoants of others, anch 
B8 no one can give ns about what has been transacted 
between God and the soul alone f Is not the beginning of 
every form of life, from the lowest to the highest, hidden in 
the impenetrable darkness of divine creation, and is it likely 
that this would not be the case with the most mysterious 
creation of the Spirit? that the new life woold be just as 
imperceptibly entered on and developed as the old ? And 
certainly those also are mistaken who think they have actu- 
ally watched the beginning of this life. It may be that they 
regard as snch one of the many preparatory stirrings of the 
mind, from which, after all, no continuous spiritual life 
resnlted, or that they confound the first full consciousness 
of that life with the beginning of it. To this consciousness 
each of us attains sooner or later ; it reveals itself in certain 
moments of exuberant feeling; it is authenticated by the 
fruits of the Spirit, which are love, joy, peace, patience; it 
is the witness of the Spirit of God in our hearts that we are 
the children of Gted ; and with this let us be satisfied. But 
let us never sit down so contented with the sense and the 
certainty of our own life in the kingdom of God, ns not to 
make it our most earnest endeavour to help others forward 
into this new life. And in this loving endeavour let us aim 
at nothing less, and set nothing less before them than this 
great word of the Saviour, so that the little that we can do 
may be done in the right direction, and that even we may 
help in the work of the Spirit of God. Amen. 

{Fi-om the Author's third cdlk-ctimi, published in 1814.) 



V. 
CHEIST AND THE UNSTABLE. 

Tbit: Matt. xxl. 10-16. 

XTTE hsTfi lately saen from eereral examples that wliat 
'V is properly to be regarded as the saffering of the 
Savioor, that is, His pain on account of sin, and of the oppo- 
sition which it offered to Hie divine work, did not begin 
merely with the time which, in a stricter sense, we indicate 
as His period of suffering, but accompanied TTin] from the 
beginning of His earthly life, and more especially during 
His public career. We shall consider this to-day more 
closely in connection with those events which immediately 
preceded the Bufferings of the Saviour, specially so called. 
Now, if a meditation of this kind is to be really profitable to 
ns, we must have regard to two things. On the one hand, 
as we are i^ed and choeen as members of the consecrated 
body, the Church, of which Christ is the head, to devote our- 
selves to the work of Christ in order to carry it on accord- 
ing to the measure which God has dealt to each ; bo in the 
same warfare against sin, we must also meet with the same 
opposition which He experienced, and Chriat'e pain must be- 
come onrs ; and by what He showed Himself to be in the days 
of His life on earth, He is set forth as the shining example 
which we are to follow. And on the other hand, as we are 
invited, with all who are weary and heavy-laden, to enjoy 
the froits of His redemption ; and aa we can only enjoy these 
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with the hnmble feeling that, mighty as His strength may be 
in u8 who are weak, yet sin is never quite eradicated in ua, 
and that the remainder of it in ua opposes His work, thus 
making us the cause of fufferings to Him and His people 
such as He met with at that time; so, those who caused 
Him pain in the ilays nf His earthly life must stand before 
U8 as a warning and alarming exnmple, lest we sit down 
idly and indulge that which is like them, in ourselves ; caus- 
ing rather to bum increasingly in us a holy anger against 
evil, that thereby there may be more and more room for 
the Holy Spirit to work in ua and by us. 

The words of our text show us the Saviour in His last entry 
into the capital of His nation, at the summit of His popularity 
among men, and at the highest stage of His influence. He 
is no longer called simply Jesus of Nazareth ; His disciples, 
and after them the people, and, following their example, the 
children in the temple, cried, Hosanna to the Son of David ! 
the very name by which the expected deliverer of the nation 
was designated. We aee Him exercise magisterial authority, 
aa it were, in the temple, as, besides the existing rulers, it 
became Him alone to do, who was called to institute a new 
and higher order of divine things. But how soon, my friends, 
how unexpectedly soon do we see the whole state of things 
change ! How easily are all the people who have just been 
ahouting their applause around Him, tii^ned away from Him ! 
How soon do we find the Lord, who seemed so lately to have 
everything at His command, a prisoner and bound in the 
hands of His enemies ! How soon is He who but now had 
been hailed as the Son of David that cometh in the name of 
the Lord, brought forward and accused as a malefactor ! If 
we aah the reason of this, we meet, no doubt, on the one 
h&nd, the unhappy disciple who betrayed Him ; on the other, 
the enmity of the rulers, restrained only by fear of the 
enthnsiastic people ; but how would they have ventured to 
lay hands on Him, how wonld hatred and treachery have 
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dared to approach Him, if this enthusiasm of the people had 
been less evanescent, if the fickle disposition of the people 
had not favoured their purpose ? And the Saviour knew 
this disposition, even when they were all strewing palms 
before Him and greeting Him as the Deliverer; we can 
trace this sting in His heart through all His sayings ; and 
this suffering of soul was present with Him even in the 
height of His popularity. This then is the subject on which 
I wish to speak, — the fickle disposition of men as a source of 
suffering to our Saviour, and in the order that I have already 
indicated ; namely, considering first, how our Saviour bore 
Himself in regard to this, and how, therefore, we also are 
to act ; and secondly, setting before us, as a warning example, 
those who prepared this suffering for our Saviour. 

I. Yes, my devout friends, we cannot and dare not conceal 
it from ourselves, the position of those who seek to promote 
what is good, who are in earnest iu labouring at the work of 
redemption, is still the same as that of the Saviour Himself. 
They are a little handful — each one of them alone — but, 
still more where they would like to work in union, beset by 
enemies and traitors. They meet, no doubt, on the other 
hand, with much admiration ; much enthusiasm is aroused 
by their courage, their self-sacrifice, their constancy; but 
often in the most decisive moment this enthusiasm fails to 
stand the test, and they see themselves forsaken and thrown 
back upon themselves. Under these circumstances then, 
surrounded by people of this fickle disposition, what can we 
learn from the conduct of the Saviour ? In the first place, 
He knew the fickleness of the populace, and hence did. not 
allow himself to be deluded by their ebullition of kindly 
feeling. Who among us, my friends, in the Saviour's posi- 
tion, if at that feast which drew together many thousands 
from all parts of the country into Jerusalem, he had been 
met with such universal favour by the populace — if on every 
side so much willingness to accept his help had been maui- 
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fested, BO mnch eagerness to comtnit themselves to his 
guidance — who -woold uot have formed the moat flattering 
hopes, which yet no results would have justified ; who would 
not hare allowed himself to be seduced into schemes which 
would have had do relation to the actually existing means 
that were to be put in operation I Very far was the Saviour 
from this I Though we do not find that He expressed aloud 
His suspicion of the real import of these marks of honour, 
or that He rejected them, yet all His discourses between 
this brilliant moment and the time of His being seised, of 
which the evangelists have preserved for us so great an 
abundance, show plainly how correctly He estimated His 
position. How many hints there are that the people would, 
notwithstanding all this, refuse and reject Him ; how many 
open and more private warnings to those who led others 
astray or suffered themselves to be so led ; how many words 
of comfort because all the good that He had planned for 
men would not be spread abroad until future generations. 
He even saw plainly beforehand the temporary painful 
timidity of His disciples, and foretold that when the Shep- 
herd should be smitten the flock would be scattered. And 
BO He did not allow Himself to be misled into building any 
far-reaching project on those utterances of the multitudes 
that poured around Him with their plaudits ; no open war 
against those who, to their own condemnation and the ruin 
of the people, sat in Moses' seat ; no attempt to give to the 
kingdom of truth a striking, outward form, and put it in 
the place of the worn-out, dead priesthood ; only all kinds 
of precautions that it might be brought safely, in its unseen 
form, through all the coming storms. Oh, my friends, that 
we might learn this from the Saviour ! For there is nothing 
more hitter than hopes and plans for good that have proved 
vain, and of which we are obliged afterwards to confess that 
they had not been so well-founded as we thought, and that 
we might easily have foreseen their unsuccessful issue. But 
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we shall only acquire this wiadom by keeping onr zeal for 
the kingdom of God pare from all culpable though tleesnesB, 
and by letting the deepest earnestness rale our lives ; we 
shall only learn it if In our judgment of men's state of mind, 
vanity has no part whatever, and if, in order to estimate it, 
we always look into the inmost recesses and the former 
history of onr own hearts. 

But in the second place, the Savionr by no means neglected 
to make use of the favourable, though transitory, emotions 
of the people. If we assame, aa we must, that He who had 
no need that any one should tell Hi m what was in man, 
knew the multitude for what they were, even in the midst 
of their enthusiastic acclamations, we see how little this 
interfered with His usual manner of acting. Though He 
knew that these same people who were now shouting their 
rejoicings aroand Him, would soon by their acts be against 
Him, just as His open enemies had always been, yet He did 
not now hesitate to make it understood that He was indeed 
the One who was to come : If these should not speak. He 
says, according to another account, the stones would im- 
mediately cry out. What He would gladly have done long 
before, cast out the crying abnsea from the temple and 
cleanse His Father's house. He felt that He could now do ; 
He felt that these stirrings of feeling, transient as they 
were, made all opposition to His absolute authority for the 
moment impossible ; and if He knew equally well that in a 
few days it would all sink back into the old disorder, yet 
He omitted nothing that the moment allowed, nothing that 
was an indication of His office, and worthy of His having 
effected in so short a time. He did not scorn to effect 
what was to pass away, because even previsions of the future 
are profitable; and thus He sought to draw from even 
this transient excitement every advantage which it really 
offered. 
As to ourselves, my friends, as we allow auraftVrab Xtoo 
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easily to be carried away into indalging extravagant hopes, 
when we see men better than they really are, ao we are also 
too mnch inclined to despond when we observe that their 
movements towards good were only passing and superficial 
ebullitions. We are disgnsted with their praise, their 
hononr, their attachment, when we find how at other times 
they give the same to those who are utterly different from 
ns, to whose views and mode of action we are thoroughly 
opposed. We lose all delight in their pions emotions, in 
their interest in what is good, when we see plainly how Boon 
it is swept away by anything whatever that touches them 
peraonally, or how readily the same easily-moved feelings 
may be enlisted on the opposite side. And, indeed, because 
what wo really love and honour is only real goodness that 
flows from the pure fountain, we would prefer to have 
nothing at all in common with such people, and rather fear 
to injure our work by using the passing impulses of snch 
uncertain characters even as instruments and means towards 
what we are trying to do. Woold that we could in this 
matter follow exactly in the footsteps of the Saviour! Holy 
indignation at the changeable character of men was not 
indeed unknown to Him, nor did He reckon this fluctuating 
multitude, in their favouring mood, in the number of His 
people; but He had no hesitation in availing Himself of 
their mood in order to effect something good by means of it. 
On men themselves there can certainly be nothing built in 
such a state of temporary excitement, and nothing that it 
produces is of much value, in bo far as it is tkeir work. 
But why should it not be of valuo as a work of ours, which 
yet could not have been accomplished without them? If we 
can wring from them a contribution or some co-operation in . 
a good cause, which does not on that account become theirs, 
nor is the worse for it, are we to miss the opportimity? 
Rather let us avail ourselves the more quickly of the un- 
certain and brief help, the more uncertain and brief it is ; 
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and let ns reflect that this also is a talent that Ood has 
entrusted to us, a power that we are to use, each of oa 
where he is placed in the Lord's vineyard, so as to acconi- 
' plish with it as much as we can. And this will become the 
more easy to ns if, in the third place, we become like the 
Saviour in this, that even in these transient stirrings of 
feeling we do not fail to recognise their noble and divine 
origin. For in His conduct this is plainly to be observed. 
Therefore He bore with, and indeed took pleasure in, the 
acclamations which expressed the emotions that His superior 
dignity had aroused, though but for a moment, in their 
minds. Therefore He did not oppose them with that sullen 
stemnesB with which another would perhaps have told them 
that they were not worthy thus to greet Him. Bat when 
the chief priests and elders came and asked Him in doubt, 
Hearest Thou what these say ? or, according to another 
evangelist, Bebuke Thy disciples and forbid the people ; He 
did neither the one nor the other : on the contrary, He 
acknowledged it as a good thing, as praise offered to God 
and to Him, by referring to the Scripture that says, Oat 
of the mouth of babes and sucklings hast Thou prepared 
praise ; He recognised it as necessary, by answering them, 
as another evangelist tells us. Verily, if these shonld hold 
their peace, the stones would cry out. And can we, my I 
dear friends, do otherwise than, like the Savionr, recognise I 
the Spirit of God even in such transient excitements among . 
men ? No man can call Jesus Lord, says the apostle, but 
by the Holy Spirit, and this word we may neither wrest nor 
explain away. Every impression, therefore, even though" 
transient, produced by the words or the person of the 
Saviour, that bends the knees of men to the dust in real 
feeling before Him; every honest, though only momentary 
testimony of their reverence towards Him, by which they, 
as it were, glorify His throne set up in the Chureh ; every 
feeling of horror that seizes their hearts &t i 
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that His mle round about them, which they themselves have 
so little Bnpported, may some day come to an end; every 
service, every contribution which they pay, with their heart's 
consent, to what we as ministers and servants of our Lord 
undertake : — all this is the work of the Divine Spirit. And 
are we not to honour and recogniee it? Are the indications 
of it too many and too various, so that we may easily do 
without or neglect some of them ? If we justly feel grieved 
that every stirring of this Spirit in the hearts of men does 
not take a thorough hold and renew and sanctify them, are 
we therefore to rejoice the less at His every lightest knock 
at the door of men's hearts, at even the first traces of a life 
of their own, though it is not yet permanent ? Ought we 
not to be less cast down by the fugitive character of such 
moments than cheered because there is, nevertheless, a 
stirring in the hearts of men ? Though we do not always 
venture to prophesy that such stirrings will at some future 
time lead to fear, and to a point at which men will repent 
and smite on their breasts and ask. What shall we do to be 
saved ? — even supposing we did not foresee this, are we, 
on that account, not even to take the pure enjoyment of the 
thing itself? For what better proof can there be how deep 
the germ of the divine lies in human nature, and properly 
I belongs to its essence, and hence what can be more moving 
^ and cheering to us, than those very tits of piety wrong from 
hardened or thoughtless men ? 

May we all thus learn from the Saviour to restrain the 
natural feeling of aggrieved indignation at the fickleness of 
men, by striving to find out all that God is efTecting, and 
being set with our whole soul on every good work that our 
hand finds to do. But do we become altogether like Him in 
this matter, only by thus acting in regard to the fickleness 
of others? Must we not also think about banishing it from 
ourselves ? Only remember that in Him there was and conld 
be no trace whatever of this infirmity of human nature ; 
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remember, at the same time, how often you good men, even 
at heart pious men, have yielded to it in dismissing yoor 
weightiest convictions and reeolntiona ; look around yon ; 
how much good is forgotten through Sckieness, that was 
begun vigoronsly and with noble zeal ; and you will not fail 
to acknowledge that even the best are not qnite free from 
this mischievous weakness. 

n. Let us therefore, secondly, set before ourselves as a 
warning, the inward condition of those who in this fickle way 
forsook the Saviour, and the responsibilities they incurred. 

We have certainly no reason to assume that many of those 
who had celebrated the Saviour's entry, who had publicly 
directed the hope of the whole nation to Him, and, as His 
numerous retinue, had supported His strong measnres in the 
temple, would, a few daya after, have joined in the cry, 
Crucify, cmcify Him I that the very same people who so 
confidently proclaimed Him as the Messiah, had afterwards 
a hand in His death as if He had been a base impostor ; or 
even that their hope of a new and better kingdom of God 
had entirely vanished, and that just for that reason they 
would have preferred to see Him utterly destroyed on whom 
this hope had rested with so decided a predilection. No, the 
sentiments of men are seldom so entirely turned round, 
especially from what is good and true to what is perverted 
and evil I It is not so, assuredly, with any of ua, that we 
could by any possible means become doubtful as to Christ 
being the foundation-stone of onr faith and our salvation,') 
His image and His word the universal standard of all our I 
actions. But just as those people would not likely have thus 
kept silence, so that we cannot understand what has become 
of the great host of admirers and adherents, bnt rather there 
would have arisen a great and serious struggle, if they had 
not become doubtful whether supporting Jesus was really 
after all the means by which that better kingdom of God was 
to be brought in, or if they mnst not postpone their ha^fx. to 
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another time ; so we also as individuals are often nnetable, 
and what we held with the strongest conviction as good and 
right, and aa necessary for the well-being of present and 
futnre generations, and were ready to promote with all our 
powers, we not unfre(juently become again uncertain about, 
when the decisive moment is at hand. Now, in seeking to 
point out, from the example of that mixed multitude, what is 
the cause of this changeable behaviour, I think that many a 
one is saying to himself, But how are we to know at first, and 
who ia to judge, if such a thing occurs with us, whether it is 
instability, or rather a lat«r and correct knowledge ? for how 
often it is only through a state of vacillation, and after having 
inclined alternately to this side and to that, that we arrive at 
a firm conviction I And how often a man is too hasty with 
his resolutions, so that it ia a real step in the way of improve- 
ment when from a false certainty he comes to donbt and 
uncertainty I But this question need not interfere with the 
view I have started, for just how these changes of conviction 
come to pasB can only be detennined by what has preceded 
them in us and without us. Let us only, in the first place, 
not forget that we enjoy a great advantage over those con- 
temporaries of Jesus whom we are setting before iis as a 
warning example. That is, that a Christian guided by the 
Spirit of Christ will seldom come to a firm decision on any 
important matter by himself, but through that same Spirit, 
who ia the Spirit of truth ; and if he takes up anything in a 
fit of passionate excitement, a sense of insecurity will arise at 
the aame moment and will go on increasing; and therefore 
with him it is rarely an advance when from firm conviction 
he goes back to doubt. Now if with ourselves, what we 
felt certain about becomes again doubtful, the firm purpose 
unsettled, whence does that come ? This we shall see in 
those men, in whom we see mirrored both the bold and the 
cowardly heart. 
In the first place, my friends, what is expressed by the 
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jabilation of that mnltitnde at the entry of Christ, bat the 
hope that He vould redeem Israel ? They believed that the 
time was come, or wonld presently be, when He would come 
forward publicly, and annonnce Himself with authoritative 
credentials, as God's ambassador ; everything would then bend 
before Him, and they, remuiding Him at the same time of the 
way in which they had even now professed their faith in 
Him, would then renew their profession, and wonld not only 
obtain from Him deliverance from all their troubles, but 
would also share in all the glory of His kinfrdom. But now 
they Baw Christ Himself in trouble ; and if they meant to 
be loyal to Him, they most have felt called on, instead of 
merely receiving help and deliverance from Him, to help 
Him, as it were, in the first place, by making their voices 
heard in opposition to the demand of the angry crowd. You 
Bee hei-e, my friends, how it is not unfrequently with many 
people. Some prospective nndertaking of an individual or of 
a community appears to ns in the highest degree desirable 
and profitable, perhaps even necessary, to prepare the way for 
and to support what most concerns ourselves. We long for 
the moment when they will begin their operations, we re- 
ceive the first indications of it with rejoicing and exultation, 
we set onrselves in readiness to apply the hoped-for help to 
oar own uses, and then we join in the cause itself with all 
our might. But if, meanwhile, the enterprise itself come into 
danger; if those in whom we hoped meet with difiUculties 
and opposition, and seem to be themselves in need of help ; 
then we become doubtful, and think that in those who are 
themselves in want of our help there cannot surely be the 
power that we supposed to help as ; we think we must have 
been mistaken, and are quite rejoiced that we have been 
warned at the right time and have discovered our mistake. 
But is not this a very strange way of thinking, opposed to 
univm^ «zperienoe and to the first principles of all human 
action ? Is there any power in human affairs except by tba 
8.S. % 
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nnioD of hnman facilities 7 Ib there any kind of help nnd 
Bnpport that ghoiild not be mutual ? Can any one receive 
help in any way, ■whether from friendship, or through family 
connections, or by the public authority, if he has not him- 
self without intermitteion upheld and maintained those very 
powers? Is it not, therefore, the greatest folly if, instead of 
BQpporting with all our might that from which we espect 
good— as the friends of the Saviour onght to have showed 
publicly that the voice of His accusers was by no means the 
voice of the whole people — if, instead of this, we think that 
there can certainly be no help and deliverance for us in what 
will perhaps perish if we ourselves do not support it P Did 
not the Saviour for this very reason come In the form of a 
servant, was He not t«mpt«d in all things like as we are, that 
we might understand that God will bestow everything on us 
only in a human way ; that is, growing np gradually &om a 
feeble beginning that stands in need of help ? 

But, in the second place, it is certainly still worse if the 
fickleness arises from the fact that it is just we onrselves 
who ought to afford help to what we have counted good and 
excellent; if it is when the consommation is to be reached 
perhaps in doubtful, unpromising circnmstances, that ths 
firmness of our resolutions is lost ; in short, if a timid dispo- 
sition or cowardice is the source of our instability. That was 
certainly the case with many who, when they shouted their 
Hosannas to the Saviour, had firmly resolved to join Him and 
share His fat«; who at that time were not intimidated by the 
well-known hatred of the upper classes towards Him, but 
intended nobly and gloriously to maintain that struggle to- 
gether with Him ; but now, when it was actually begun, they 
drew back. And how often do we meet with the same 
spectacle in individuals among men who have recognised 
what is good. At a distance, opposition, struggles, self- 
sacrifice cannot alarm them ; but when the moment cornea 
th^ lose heart ; anxiety and misgiving master the weak mind, 
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and instead of sajing to tbemselves, The thing yon meant to 
do ia Btill right and good, but yon are too timid, too feeble, 
too weak of will to carry it oot,you have given yourself credit 
for what you are not capable of doing ; — instead of this, the 
desponding heart abuses and deceives the onderetanding and 
poisons the jadgment with vorthless fancies, as if what had 
formerly been aimed at with lively zeal were neither so good 
nor so necessary a thing as had then been supposed ; as if 
beneficent time had now for the first time revealed the true 
nature of the case. Oh, my friends, I cannot begin to toll 
what deep debasement there is in this condition ; with what 
compassion, bordering on contempt, noble and strong souls 
look down on it, and how they grieve or reproach themselves 
for having perhaps reckoned more on us unstable ones than 
the Savionr did on the men of His time. And how much 
shame do we prepare for ourselves if that from which we in 
OUT cowardice drew back, is yet splendidly carried outl how 
much reproach if, just because of our cowardly instability, it 
is discoQtinned I For we are not, of course, to covet that 
every good work should be done through us, and we may re- 
joice just as deeply in that which, through the grace of Ood, 
is done by others ; but this joy befits only those, and in fact 
they alone share it, who have themselves done all they could. 
And if we are disappointed of something that we had desired 
as a great blessing, there remains to us, it ia true, the com- 
fort that all is only for the best as the Lord orders it ; but 
this comfort befits only those, and they alone actually enjoy 
it, who have risked everything in order to attain what they 
desired. Shame and confusion, on the contrary, on those who 
are compelled to say to themselves, If yon had continued 
steadfast, yon might now be among those who are thanking 
God that He has made nse of them for the farthering of what 
is good ; but now you have done everything that lay with yon 
to hinder it. And a burning and grievous sting mnst be 
fixed in the hearts of those vbo are obliged to say to them- 
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selves, that God will now again prepare praise for Himself 
only ont of the mouth of aacklinga ; that eveiytbing on which 
perhape their hopes, with those of many thousands, were set, 
ia again deferred for the next generation ; nay, that perhaps 
only the stonea are speaking of that which was then unde- 
veloped and went back, while free and pious men might be 
joyfally thanking Qod if it had been accomplished ; and that 
this also is their fault. For where an unstable disposition 
gains the upper hand, there the little number of the good 
and strong labour in vain for the present, and none but 
babes, who are witnesses of the great fault withont sharing 
in it, dare to hope; when faint-hearted hesitation prevents 
the aim from being promptly met at the right moment, 
then all that men, moved by the presence of what is great 
and divine, have felt, is like sterile blossoms from which 
there remains no fmit. But monnmente of ruin will speak ; 
for where precious opportunities are missed for the kingdom 
of God, there ruin breaks in, there follow close behind, 
aa they did then, the judgments of God. 

Yes, my friends, unstable souls are like that fig-tree, the 
account of which comes soon after oar text, the tree to which, 
in returning to the city next morning from Bethany, the 
Saviour went to pluck fmit, and foond nothing but leaves. 
So also those people, however much cultivation has been 
bestowed on them by the stirring and inspiring presence of 
what is good and beautiful, have never anything to show 
but the barren decoration of fine feelings and high-sound- 
ing words. But the Saviour's heart was vexed; He said 
to the tree, Be thou forthwith dried np ! And what have 
snch people to expect, especially in so decisive a time, but 
that the power that exhausts itself in empty utterances will 
entirely leave them, and nothing but the outward life remain, 
afi a warning monument. 

Let every one then, trembling at the thought of such re- 
sults, strive to have his heart kept steadfast, to be ready at 
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any cost to cleave to what Be has recognised aa true and 
right. And that we may be able to do this, oh let as be 
branches in our vine, the Lord, so pervaded by His Spirit 
and His presence, that, iar from being sounding brass or 
tinkling cymbals, we may enjoy the living faith that makes 
no difficulty about mountains being removed, and the living 
love of which our eternal fountain is the Lord, who clung 
even to the weak disciples with heartfelt fidelity, and bound 
them together, as may He also bind ns, to loyalty in life and 
in death. Amen. 



FORGIVENESS AND LOVE. 

Text: Lckb vii. 36-50. 

HOWEVER mnch admiration and honour waa given to 
onr Saviour by many ot His contemporaries during 
His life on earth ; however powerfully a yet greater number 
were struck, at least for tits moment, by His exalted cha- 
racter ; still jnst His greatest words and His noblest deeds 
often remained dark even to the noblest and best around 
Him, and seemed to the rest a piece of insolent pretension. 
When He spoke of His eternal relation to the Eternal Father, 
even His more intimate disciples asked in childish perplex- 
ity, Lord, show us the Father; while the mass of the people 
were shocked at His words as at a blasphemy. When He 
spoke to an unfortunate the great word, Go, thy sins are 
forgiven thee, they murmui'ed among themselves and said, 
Who is this that forgiveth sins ? 

And even the ideas they had of Him were inconsistent 
with each other. Daily they heard from Him and His 
disciples that He had come to set up the kingdom of Ood : 
could they wonder, then, that He who afBrmed this of Him- 
self, also claimed the right to forgive sins? Could they 
believe in the possibility of a kingdom of God in which the 
great word, Thy sins are forgiven, would not be spoken to 
everyone belonging to it? Did they believe that through 
their sacrifices they found forgiveneas of sins, although no 
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power coald proceed from them to elevate and advance men 
&o far that they shonld not be always needing forgiveness 
anew and as much aa ever ; and yet did it seem to them a 
strange thing that now at last this greatest and most comfort* 
ing of all assurances so necessary to them, shonld proceed 
from the depths of this divine heart, from Him who so 
mightily moved the souls of men? 

We all feel that true love to the Saviour could have struck 
no deep roots in hearts that could so marvel. 

It is of course different with ue, my Christian friends. 
We acknowledge Him as our Mediator with His and onr 
Father, through onion with whom the forgiveness of sins 
comes to ns once for all, and who pronounces it to ns ever 
anew in His word, and by the special manner of His presence 
with believers. Bat while those people long ago asked, 
Who is this that forgiveth sins? it well befits ns to raise 
the question. Who are we to whom sin is forgiven? — are 
we, at least, in so far worthy of this great word that we 
thoroughly feel its deep meaning and that it stirs ns to 
fervent gratitude and love ? There is an idea very common 
among us, — which has indeed its true side, and which is 
founded on living taith, — that if we have once found the way 
of salvation we should no longer let our thoughts dwell on 
the weakening and tormenting sense of sin ; but that when 
it is confessed and put away by repentance and faith, it 
should only serve in the way of instruction and warning; 
that we should then go forward with alacrity and courage 
in the work of establishing, specially on this foundation, our 
relationship of love and fellowship with the Saviour, as the 
power for a life more honouring to Him flows ever more 
abundantly into our souls from His word, from His memorial, 
and from TTjh image present to our minds. This is all quite 
true ; but the one view must not exclude the other, and there 
is certainly great danger of onr relation to the Saviour losing 
its distinctive character if this thought does Tiot ^w^ «.'\bs.\c 
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ing hold] of ovir hearts, that it is He who speaks to us the 
great word, Go, thy aina are forgiven thee. For He Him- 
self makes this very consciousness at once the ground and the 
measure of the love that we are able to give Him, and that 
love is certainly the source of the power that proceeds from 
Him. 

The simple and touching narrative of our text has never 
failed to take a wonderful hold of every heart uot utterly in- 
capable of feoliiig. In reading it wo cannot but bo struck 
afresh with the sense of how glorious a thing it is to be 
drawn to the Saviour by a feeling of one's own lost condition ; 
and every one must recognise the profound truth of the direct 
application which the Saviour makes of the incident, when 
contrasting the weeping woman who was a sinner with the 
righteous man whose guest He was. But tho broader infer- 
ence which our Lord finally draws from it has always seemed, 
to many minds, questionable and obscure. Let us therefore, 
for the present, confine our attention to these last words, 
" Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she loved much : 
but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth little." Let us 
consider the universal connection between the forgiveness of 
sin and love, as here laid down by the Saviour. Let us note 
how the conduct of this woman bears on the relation of men 
to the Saviour, and how all the lessons of the narrative serve 
first of all to illustrate this ; while at the same time there are 
allusions throughout to everyday human relationships, and 
the Saviour states His main principle in quite a general way. 
Let us, therefore, consider firat our common relation to 
Christ, and then onr ordinary brotherly relationships with 
each other. 

I, First, then, as to our common relation to the Saviour. 
Can we accept as universally true this principle which He 
lays do^fu. Her sins, which are many, are forgiven ; for she 
loved much : but to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little ? Serious difficulties have in fact been raised as to the 
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first part of the statement. Thas, when the Saviour b&jb, 
She has been forgiven much, for she loved much, He takee 
the love as the groond of the forgiveness, and ao, in fact, 
places love in the position of claiming forgiveness — even much 
forgiveness ; which vill yet be granted for the sake of the 
love. But he who needs much forgiveness must of course 
have sinned mach. Then is love — at once the deepest and 
inmost source and the richest and purest outcome of every- 
thing good and coble- — always to spring out of evil ? is sin to 
be the soil that yields the largest returns, from which good 
grows the most richly and produces the noblest fruits? And 
if love is the only true virtue — the sum of all the com- 
mandments of God — then must not all sins jnst amount to 
this, that love is wanting in a man's heart? But how can 
yon reconcile these things? The more a man needs forgive- 
ness, you say, and therefore the more he has sinned — that is, 
the further bis heart is from love, the deeper he is sunk in 
lovelessness and selfishness — is he just so much the more 
able to love ? Is he to be made capable of love by its very 
absence? 

Now, how shall we answer such objections? Simply by 
what experience teaches us. For what, in fact, does produce 
more love — above all such love as comes from the gratitude 
of the needy — than a keenly felt sense of need so entirely 
possessing a man's heart that he is conscious only of the one 
longing for help and deliverance, and then his actual ex- 
perience of deliverance? The very name Jesus, Saviour, 
implies that our love shall be of this kind. The power of sin 
creates such a sense of need. And when is this great word. 
Thy sins are forgiven thee, spoken to a man ? When can he 
receive it ? Not until his heart, long as It may have been 
hardened, opens at last to the eternal light; and the more 
clearly a man recognises, in that light, his own position, jnst 
so much the greater must be his sense of the misery from 
which he longs to be delivered. And it is t,bM% — ^m^.^ "Ot^ 
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feeling of the guilt of a heart that has become a stranger to 
love — with this longing to escape from the oonscioasnesa of 
condemnation — that every one who for the first time seriously 
and tmly estimates what is meant by being a Christian, 
comes to the Saviour. And ever as he sees things more 
clearly in the eternal light of truth, he becomes more fully 
conscious that, if he is to be forgiven at all, he mnst be 
forgiven much. And in order to the full strength of this 
conviction, and through it to the man's capability of grateful 
love, there is no need, as objectors fear, that a man should 
be guilty of great and open sins, of extraordinary and 
heinous offences ; as if the more sins a man should commit, 
it were the better for him. There is nothing whatever in 
the words of the Saviour to imply that the power of loving 
belongs pre-eminently to him who has made himself pre- 
eminently a mark for the scorn of the world. Christ simply 
means to deal with the Pharisee according to his capacity 
for understanding; and therefore He sets before him one man 
who owes a certain sum and another who owes ten times as 
much, and bids him decide which will be the most grate- 
ful for the remission of the debt. But if we examine this 
story of His in a spirit of simple desire for truth, and with 
the honest purpose of discriminating between the mere ex- 
terna! and the spiritual, can we really believe that the greats 
nesB of the debt is meant to figure a great amount of specially 
aggravated sins? For the person who has contracted a 
small debt may have just as far exceeded his means, and 
may have just as carelessly overlooked the impossibility of 
restitution, as another who contracts a great one. 9e must 
then, naturally, be as grateful as the other for remission. 
And, just 60, the same amount of guilt may attach to very 
different amounts of sin ; and he who, tried by the mere 
external test of the world, is pronounced pure, may have as 
much to be forgiven as he who, to the world's eyes, seems 
laden with sins. But we may be very sure that the Savionr 
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did not mean to meaBure the need of forgiveness by any each 
external mle; and it is just aa certain that the mind has 
no meaanre by which to estimate spiritual corruption, either 
when we compare men with each other or with the purity of 
the Saviour, What can we conclude then, but that by these 
different amounto of debt the Saviour means to indicate the 
different degrees of the gense of sin ? And thus shall we see 
this, first of all, to be no more than true. To whom much is 
forgiven, the same will love much ; he who has seen deep 
and clearly into the abyss of hia ainful heart, will cling with 
proportionate gratitude to Him who haa delivered and raised 
hinL up. 

But on the other hand the Saviour ia entirely right when 
He inverts the statement, and says. Much is forgiven to 
her, for she loved much. For, my friends, how do we attain 
to the pardon of that for which we must be forgiven, be it 
much or little? Is it not those very people who find the 
greatest difficulty in the declaration of our Lord, who alao 
say most confidently that God can only forgive, and in point 
of fact does only forgive, when a man is firmly resolved 
on a new life, and has set out in the way of holiness? 

Bat is it of any use to think of holiness if we are not 
thoroughly convinced of the opposition between good and 
evil ? and will holiness not advance the more steadily jast 
in proportion to the abhorrence with which each one regarda 
the evil of which all, including himself, have bo much to 
be forgiven? And if the life of God to which holiness 
leads is a life of love, then the sense of forgiveness cannot 
awake in the heart ontil the stream of Divine love which 
accompanies the forgiveness has begun to work its way 
through the hardened crust of the heart, and the living 
water to flow in; and the heart in which this fountain of 
love flowa abundantly is, without doubt, the heart to which 
comes most strongly the glad assurance that much is 
forgiven. 
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And noiT we can qnita simp); take up the other half of 
the Savionr's declaration, Bat to whom little is forgiven, 
the same loveth little, without any stirring of anxious 
doubts or misgivings, as if it implied that it was an advan- 
tage to have Binned more than others; as if grace could 
go forth most powerfully only on him in whom sin had been 
mightiest; as if he who, while still far from ihe life of 
God, was restrained, possibly by some mere external check, 
from plunging deep in the slough of sensuality, uhould now, 
OS if in punishment of that abstinence, be able to attain 
only to a low degree of the spiritual life; and as if this 
statement offered a dangerous incentive to hardened and 
obdurate sinners to persist in their sins; or, as the apostle 
expresses it, to continue in sin that grace may abound; 
giving tbemselvos up utterly to their lusts and passions iu 
order that there may be a deeper repentance and therefore 
a higher measure of gratitude when the hour of grace 
arrives. All this is mere vain and empty talk. Ho to whom 
much is forgiven is not he who has sinned much, but he 
who feels that, in this respect, the difference among men 
as a whole is not so great aa we foolishly imagine, and that 
one has little honour above another so long aa all lack the 
hononr that comes from Ood. It is he, in short, who, in his 
own sin, monms over all sin — the sin of the whole world ; 
who bathes the feet of the Saviour with hie tears, and pours 
forth on Him the fragrant ointmeut of a grateful and lowly 
heart. He to whom litUe is forgiven is not he who has 
sinned little — for who indeed could stand forth and say. It 
is I — but he who still thinks too lightly of bis sin, perhaps 
becanse, nnconsciously, he is unwilling to owe too much to 
the grace of Qod in Christ. 

Such a man was the Pharisee who had invitod Christ, but 
in the worldly wisdom of a cold heart still doubtod His 
being a true prophet, and who was afraid of showing the 
Saviour too much hononr, even in his own house. 
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And just such as he are all wbo wish to come to the 
Saviour, not with the grateful lore of the needy, not with 
the humble love of the outcast, but with the easy, com- 
plaisant love of one who, in the strength of his own ex- 
cellence, can easily afford to acknowledge the excellence and 
godliness that shine forth from Christ. 

And such are all those who readily admit the Saviour's 
claim to gratitude for bringing blessing to mankind, but are 
not willing to admit that it was necessary in their own 
case that this blessing should begin with their being rescued 
from a state of degradation and ruin. To all such, little is 
forgiven, and so they love little. Either they have little 
love, little heart or feeling in any direction, or it goes out 
chiefly on mere earthly things. Lukewarm is their love to 
the Saviour. Since there is really such a Saviour, they 
keep up a connection with Him ; but in their innermost 
heart they think they could perhaps do very well without 
Him. Lukewarm too is their interest in His work. For 
they do not perceive that all coldness of feeling, all stupid 
indifference to what is good, all slotb^l relaxing in our 
efforts to please God, are really sine; and therefore it is 
easy for them to boast that little has been forgiven 
them. 

But the true love of the really godly takes quite another 
view. In the consciousness of our calling, made clear to us 
only in Him, in the thought of our vows so often made to 
Him, how can we but feel that to us much has been for- 
given, and that there must always be much to forgive. 

n. Let us, in the second place, apply these words of the 
Saviour to our brotherly relations with each other. We 
are justified in doing this, because He Himself, in the lesson 
of our text, chooses such a human relation, though but a 
very external and slight one, to illustrate the relation of 
His people to Himself; and still further because He, who 
has manifested Himself to all in order to say to tbem^Tb.^ 
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sins are forgiven thee, does not shrinlc from oven then 
calling U8 brethren. 

It is tnie, indeed, that in our relation to the Savioar, tliis 
connection between forgivenesa and love ia, in two aspects, 
one-sided. It is only wo who are forgiven, while it is He 
alone who forgives; and again, it is only we who love 
because mach is forgiven us, while He, on the other hand, 
loves because He has forgiven much ; because the conscious- 
ness of having raised ue up and united us to the Father 
commends us ever anew to His love. 

But in onr relation to our brethreu the bond is reciprocal. 
We are forgiven, and therefore we love ; we forgive others, 
and therefore also we love them ; and for the same twofold 
reason do our brethren love ns. If the mntaal forgiveness 
is large and generous, so must the love be that springs from 
it ; if it is small, the love will also be poor and lukewarm. 
Yes, my friends, in every relation of life we must feel this, 
that much is forgiven ua because we have loved much — 
that we love little, if little is forgiven us. Look at the 
dearest and closest relationships; those with hnsband or 
wife, with children, with brothers and sisters, with all 
whom God has laid specially on our hearts, and made the 
objects of our wannest love. Which of us can boaut that 
in these relationships we have sinned little, and that little 
haa been forgiven us ? Oh, consider what life is, with all 
our variable moods, our little unfairnesses, our never-ceasing 
battle against selfish ways and cowardly sloth ; and yon will 
feel conatrained to confess that it is only those who love 
little to whom little is forgiven; those who are satisfied 
with what can be measured by a mere external and legal 
standard, fiut he who requires of himself what the Spirit 
in His fulness can accomplish— and bow much that is, the 
spirit of love alone can estimate ; he who longs for the good 
of those whom Ood has given him just as he longs for his 
own ; in a word, be who loves much ;— oh, how often will be 
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find cause to entreat for patience and forbearance ; how 
deeply will he feel that to him mach must be forgiven. 

But just because all who live, with him know so well 
the deep-Beated principle of his loving character; because 
in presence of this master-feeling all rouglmessea are 
smoothed away, all vexations vanish ; — for these very rea- 
sons he meets with patience Euid forbearance ; and mnch is 
forgiven to Mm, because he loves much. 

And just BO it is in all the less intimate social relations 
among men. He who is content with standing in no one's 
way, injuring no one, neglecting nothing that the rules of 
a correct life can demand, may readily snppose that there is 
little to be forgiven him ; but then he loves little. He who, 
on the other hand, lays himself oat to exert a kindly and 
cheering influence on the lives of others, — how many sins 
of omission, how many moments of lazy indifference or cold 
reserve will he have to reproach himself with I But if men 
are only aware that this is the ruling principle of his life, 
if they feel how much he loves, and see how much he 
lovingly accomplishes, then much ia forgiven to him. 

Let us think of what we owe to the fathers, the sons, and 
the servants of our country. How common it is among 
us to think that only he who has been guilty of glaring 
offences against these relationships needs forgiveness. But, 
alas, how little love there is I How does each of us, under 
cover of external laws, seek only his own advantage I 

Oh that the hard crust of the heart were shattered, and 
that in the pure vital air, real, unrestrained love might 
burst forth into a flame ! How would the scales then fall 
from our eyeal how clearly should we then see how infi- 
nitely much we all need to be forgiven 1 but at the same 
time how surely would the SGnse of a free, full life of love 
bring to us forgiveness and oblivion of all the past. 

Let ns think of our special connection with those to 
whom we are united by the common bond of faith ooii oC 
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the forgiveneBs obtained for ns by Christ. How much more 
wo coald do to purify and etrengthen this holy bond, by 
teaching, by help, and by example ; how maoh more in the 
way of finding out and helping forward everything good, 
and in sifting oat and suppressing the evil ; how much more 
by counsel and comfort, by forbearance and long-aufTering, 
to be representatives of Jesus ! How mnch we have to bo 
forgiven ! and yot how plain it is that nothing bnt love— 
the earnest longing and offort always to do moro and to be 
more — can cover the multitude of sins. But think also how 
much this bond of believers itself, so to speak, forgives; 
how it acknowledges na notwithstanding onr weaknesses; 
how from it the strength of oar oneness in spirit and faith 
flows into our inmost being and draws as towards the 
holiness which is our goal. 

On the other hand, my friends, how can we as believers — 
as those who are strong in love and faith — shut our eyes to 
the fact that others stand to us and to a whole community 
of men, so far as we represent it, in the same relation 
which we ourselves bear to the whole Church and to Christ, 
her Head ? Well, once more, then, let as forgive much, 
that from this cause we may be able to love much and to 
be much loved ! Let as reflect how Christ's forgiveness 
acts on the feelings ; how not those whose closed eyes He 
opened, not those whom He healed of grievous infrrmities, 
not even those whom He awakened from ph^-sical death, 
clung to Him with such fervent gratitude, or received from 
Him so lasting a gift of love, as they to whom Ho could say, 
Qo in peace; thy sins are forgiven thee. And so it is 
among ourselves. All other benefits and gifts that we can 
bestow have less power to strengthen the bond of love than 
gentle sympathy with the inmost feelings, helpful support 
given to the weak, restoring and raising up and comforting 
the fallen and penitent. That was the brightest glory of 
the Saviour, of whom the seer under the old covenant fore- 
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told, the braised reed ehall He not break, and the Bmokmg 
flax shall He not quench. Oh, how many such do we see 
aroond as here I Let ua bind up every braised reed with a 
tender hand ; let as gently breathe the breath of lore on the 
expiring spark, if by any means we may revive it ; that so 
we may draw the closer to Him, and feel how blessed are 
those who gain from Him the name of brethren, and that we 
may be able to pray with truth, Forgive us, as we forgive. 
Amen. 



ON MARRIAGE. 
Text: Eph. t. 22-81. 

IN completing lately the animal round of our Cliriatian 
holy-days, I expressed to you the wiah that the holy 
emotions which our hearts experience at such seasons might 
not pass away with them ; but that the impressions then made 
might accompany us during the other half of the year, so 
that without any extraordinary festival Incitement we might 
constantly retain a more lively sense of communion with the 
Redeemer, and a fuller enjoyment of what the eternal Father 
has done through Him. Now if we find that this is not the 
case, and inquire for the reason, we uBually hear this answer, 
That it is the pressure of daily life that continually draws Ufl 
hack from elevating communion with Qod into the tumult 
of the world. And yet, my friends, what oonatitotes the life 
on which we would bo fain lay the blame of our waning 
feelings of devotion, of our instability and our transient-^ ^ 
impressions? It consists, in fact, of just those nataral7 J' 
relatiouB which God the Lord Himself has established, onf" 
of which the Christian community must be built np, and in 
which, in their turn, all the blessings of true Christian piety 
are to take root, that they may be more and more widely 
extended. How then can this life draw us away from com- . 
monion with God and the Savioor, when it is really His own ^ 
holy body which ought to bo thoroughly pervaded by His 
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own living power ? If this does take place, most it not be 
because we hare lost sight of the real meaning of these 
relationships, or because vain and false ideaa that have 
become associated with them have hidden from as their troe 
nature? 

I have therefore thought it might not bo superfluous to 
take a surrey of the most important of our life-relationships, 
and to study them in the glass of the divine Word, in order 
both to revive in our minds the Christian meaning of them, 
and that we may more consciously realize that, far from 
drawing us back from communion with Ood and devoted 
love to the Saviour, thay are fitted greatly to confirm those 
graces in ourselves and through us to call them forth in 
others. 

We will begin this series of meditations with the relation- 
ship which is the foundation of all others, namely, the holy 
bond of marriage, which we must regard as the first appoint- 
meut of God after His almighty Word had called man into 
existence. Out of this sacred union are developed all other ~ i / 
human relations ; on it rests the Christian family, and ! Y- 
of snch Christian families Christian communities consist. "' 
Moreover, on this union depends the propagation of the 
human race, and the transmitting of the power of the divine 
Word from one generation to another. Therefore let us to- 
day consider this foundation of the whole Christian Church 
in the light of God's Word. 

The leading idea in this representation of Christian mar- 
riage is, that while the apostle reveals to us the inmost 
depths of love on which the whole fabric of the Church is 
founded, he at the same time draws our thoughts to the 
holy relationship between Christ and His people. I say it 
is the leading idea ; for we thus see clearly that in marriage, 
as the original root of all social life, there should be nothing 
that could draw us away trom Christ our Lord ; rather we 
are taught to refer everything belonging to It bo th&t f^«oh. 
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tmion of our hearts with the Saviour. We shall best under- 
stand the apostle's ideal of Christian married life by con- 
sidering two points in his description of it : first, an earthly 
and a heavenly view of it, which are yet one ; and secondly, 
a difference which resolves itself into a moat perfect 
likeness. 

I. IHrst, then, let us see how the earthly and the heavenly 
view of Christian marriage which the apostle presents to us 
are thoroughly one, and cannot be separated. 

He gives us first the earthly view in the words, A man 
shall leave his &ther and mother and shall cleave to hia 
wife, and they two shall be one fiesh. Certainly it conld 
not be more clearly and strongly set before us than in these 
words, and we could find no clearer rule by which to judge 
of the many and varied phases of the married state which 
we see around us, even in what calls itself refined society. 
For, alas, how often among Christians does marriage assume, 
even from this earthly point of view, a truly dreadful 
aspect I How often do we see the two who should be one 
giving way to anger against each other, separated by dis- 
sension and strife, and sometimes even so embittered against 
each other that, instead of trying to avoid quarrels, they 
wilfully seek out occasions for them. In such cases it need 
not be said that two have not become one. Again, how often 
has the married state a troubled aspect, when, for want 
of any glad assurance of being one In heart, both parties 
keep watchful guard over themselves, seeking by the most 
obliging and compliant manner and behaviour, and by self- 
denying sacrifice, to avoid all occasions for dispute, and 
trying by the most tender considers teness to make np, if 
possible, for the absence of true love. And here also, even if 
it is only one of the parties who is obliged to exercise this 
self-constraint, while the other is in the right position, It is 
easy to see that the two have not become one — that there is 
no true anion, but only a carefiilly maintained contract. 
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Once more, hoT often has marriage a repuZst've aspect, when 
married people live, it is true, in peacff'^d harmony, but 
only becaose in course of time they have become accustomed 
to each other, and because, while they make as little demand 
aa possible on each other, both find their real satisfaction in 
other relations of life and in other companionships 1 That 
in a connection so indifferent and dead the two are not one 
flesh is certain, for that implies a living union ; and it is 
equally certain that in this case there has been no heart 
impulse constraining to leave father and mother and cleave 
to husband or wife, and that therefore even the earthly side 
of a Christian marriage is wanting. But why should I go 
on to multiply these iUastrationa? Let me rather say in a 
word that, in so far as each has separate joys and sorrows 
(even supposing that they have much more regard to the 
interests of each other than to their own) ; in so far as the 
wife needs to remind herself to be submissive, and the 
hnsband to remind himself to give hononr to the weaker 
vessel ; however faithfully they may obey those admonitions 
of conscience ; and in short, wherever there are opposing 
wishes and aims to be adjusted, fully and generously as 
those mental concessions may be carried out; just in so far 
as these conditions exist, the word of the apostle is not yet 
fulfilled, — the love that makes truly one is not and never has 
been enthroned there. 

But let us suppose that a conjugal union, viewed on its 
earthly side, does folly correspond to the deep meaning of 
that apostolic word about the life that has become one 
through love ; let us suppose that there is no need for one 
of the pair to forget himself or herself out of love for the i . 
other, because each feels and shares every emotion of the ] ■' 
other, and a kind of intuitive perception of the wishes on 
the one side inclines the other towards the same objects. 
Let us suppose that no happiness is enjoyed and no pain 
borne, apart; that the minds are occupied 'm& ^«> tKma 
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dcsirea and aims, so that they have really one common life ; 
and that even if dayfl of adversity come, the oonscionsness 
of their true heart-aiiioQ will enable them to bear the trial 
60 well and wisely that, when it is past, they will be giad 
to have gone through such an experience together. Let 
there be all this, and bo a marriage answering, in this aspect, 
to the word of the apostle ; yet, if it is nothing more than 
this, we can hardly venture to hope that it will continue to 
be even thus. Rather we shonld be ready to fear that, as 
is loo often the case, this beantifal harmony was only the 
effect of the first glow of aJfection, which might gradually 
die away as the more lively emotion gave place to a tranquil 
and customary state of feeling. A union like this is indeed 
rare and beautiful; and much good, in many ways, may 
result from it ; but if this earthly perfection is not founded 
on something greater, it still lacks its true proportion, and 
the marriage still fails to correspond with the picture which 
the apostle has drawn for ns, becanse there is still wanting 
the resemblance to the union of Christ with Hia Church. 

For this is the other side of the apostle's picture ; setting 
before us Him who so loved the Church that He gave Him- 
self for it, that He might sanctify and cleanse it. 

Here, then, is the heavenly side of Christian marriage 
onion ; its higher aim is that each should sanctify and be 
sanotiiied by the other. Without this aim, even that perfect 
harmony that we have described is so wanting in an 
adequate object, that it con hardly fail to be resolved back 
into nothing. And what gain wortii reckoning could oome 
from a life-fellowahip bo narrow that it could only be nour- 
ished or esercised in connection with outward lifeP The 
twofold life would in that case be no better than the single. 
Where married life is such as this — regular, pure, cnltured, 
it may be, but still, when weighed in the Christian balance, 
only sensuous, and in the highest sense of the word, nn- 
spirita&l — we cannot count the difference so veiy great, 
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whether it is lived by each separately, or by the two for each 
other and unitedly; nor can that onion deaerve the high 
honoar which is here pat on marriage by the apostle. The 
reeolta of conjugal love in such a marriage are no doubt 
great and beautiful. It makes a cheerful and pleasant life 
even when there are few external helps ; it makes it easy to 
be tranquil on all occasions of difficulty and vexation. But 
for us Christians this is not enough. Things are only right 
when all the faculties and energies of the human soul thus 
developed are at once instruments of the divine Spirit, and, 
in order to continue such, find their own natural key, and 
keep it steadily in tune. For if in a thoroughly Christian 
marriage we had no other joy than this, that it exhibited to 
us a harmonious play of natural powers, and if this were the 
highest end of conjugal love, I could find there no resem- 
blance to the relationship between Christ and His Church. 
Married bve is Christian only when each party receives a \ 
spiritu al stimulus from the other ; when that which, in the 
natn^ of the one, is opposed to the influence of the Spirit, 
is restrained and softened by the other ; when each, if in- 
clined to grow weak in this direction, is lifted up and sup- 
ported by the Other ; when both see more clearly through the 
eyes of each other bow they stand as to their fellowship withj 
Qod ; in short, when both parties feel the power of the Spirit 
exalted and enhanced in this union as it conld be in no other 
way. Where the manifold blessings which Qod has asso- 
ciated with this union are thus experienced and eujoyed in 
all their warmth and fuluess, not in a mere earthly way, but 
each heart saying from its depths. Our conversation is in 
heaven ; where love to each other is thus hallowed by 
mutual, higher love to the Saviour, bo that the wife can say 
to her husband, You are to me as Christ is to the Church, 
and the husband to the wife. You are to me aa the Church 
is to Oirist ; where this love is always growing stronger, as 
ezperiflnce proves that with their strength Qii\\«A \KA)^'(a]ii!Ub 
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more rapid progress towards their common aim of holiness ; — 
there, my friends, is the heavenly side of Christian marriage. 
And of such marriages we may say with truth that they 
were decreed in heaven ; for it has been by the mysterious 
drawing of the Spirit Himself that the wife has been guided 
to her husband and the husband to hie wife ; the unaccount- 
able conviction which is daily more clearly proved to have 
been true, that each has iseen predestined as specia lly belong- 
ing to the other, as the most peculiar blessing and the most 
helpful companion on their common way. But where these 
things are wanting, beautiful and commendable as every- 
thing else may be, there must be wanting also the true 
fidelity and security, and with those, the true Christian 
value of marriod life. 

Bat if that earthly part of which we have spoken is 

nothing without the heavenly, it is equally true that the 

_ heavenly part cannot do without the earthly, without the 

closest fellowship in the pleasures and paiuB, the cares and 

tlie work of this world. 

It is an old delusion, already long recognised as such 
among ns, but in earlier times very common in the Christian 
Church, that the Christian who wished to give himself up 
to the influences of the Spirit, to obtain the salvation of his 
soul, and to win even in this life something higher than its 
transitory things, could do no better than to withdraw him- 
self as far as possible from the world, and to flee at once 
from its pleasnres and its business, its sufferings and its 
cares. From this delusion — as if the heavenly could esiat 
and dwell in this world apart from the earthly — arose that 
long-continued and mistaken habit of looking down on this 
holy state ; a habit which was the cause of so much confusion 
and vice ; and now, after we have so long been aware that 
no one is so good as to be above this Qod-appointed means of 
grace, why should we again surround it with this delusion P 
And yet this is done when it is asserted that, though it 
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would not be justifiable in a single man, jet a anited pair 
would have the moat perfect right, becauae each found suffi- 
ciency in the other, to separate themselves aa far as posaible 
from the world, and retire from it for the sake of each other. 
It is a reviving of this delusion to suppose that by a many- 
sided, active life, the bond of conjugal love is not Bonctified, 
but desecrated ; not enriched, bat robbed of a great part of 
the joys designed for it, A dangerous mistake ! for even 
the deepest love can only make men capable of good and 
purify them from evil in proportion as it strives to fulfil its 
whole duty, and shuns no part of its vocation ; and two 1 
human beings united by Qod can only be snfficient for each | 
other in so far as a life of activity brings to each the temp- 
tations and triab against which they need respectively to < 
guard, and sharpens the eyes of both to search into thej 
depths of their hearts and bring hidden things to light,' A 
qnestionable fancy at the same time, becaoae even in the 
most beloved onea we can only have lasting joy and pleasure 
when we see them in the active exercise of their natural 
faculties, so that when time has stripped off its early bloaaoms 
we see the ripening fruits of the life. And how very far 
this delusion is from being sanctioned by the apostle's words 1 
For when he points UB to the connection between Christ and 
the Church, is that union in any sense identified with a 
morbid, contemplative life? Must it not have cost the Lord 
toil to take captive all those thousands? And ia not His 
Church made up of servants who are blessed only when the 
Lord finds them watching at every hour ? And when the 
apoatle bids the wives be subject to their hosbands, has he 
in his eye that modest, retiring spirit, which makes the 
distinction between command and obedience naturally dis- 
appear, while every deaire to rule might be only a groundless 
whim about little or nothing? No; undoubtedly he was | 
thinking of the necessary relations in which every Christian ' 
home stands to the larger economy of the cnmmxouVj '^K'Oii' 
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which it is ntiBociated ; in which the hosband alone repreeente 
the hoosehold, and in relation to which it ia therefore he who 
must act, while the wife takes part, not directly, bat only 
through her connection with her husband. And in laying 
down as a role the position that naturally results from this, 
the apostle shows us that it is God's will that each Christian 

, household should form a part of that wider association, and 
fill its place in it by fitting and honourable work. Therefore, 
without regard to their different positions, or to the greater 
or less facility with which in union they can avoid hard 
work, each pair entering on the married state is reminded of 
the divine rule, that the man is to eat bread in the sweat of 
his brow, and that it is appointed to the woman, not only to 
bear childi-en with sorrow, but with the most earnest and 
diligent solicitude to tend and minister to them and to the 
whole household. 

And let us by no means regard this as a matter of 
necessity, or as an intermption to our spiritual enjoyments, 
which Ood has appointed on account of our weakness, lest 

' they should grow commonplace to us and lose their value. 
It is only in common, social life that men's happiness and 
well-being have room to grow, and only by a judicious 
division of work that each becomes moat distinctly conscions 
of his own powers ; and so also it is only through this divine 
arrangement that we find out what special gifts the Spirit 
of God has created in each family, and both husband and 
wife, earnestly working together at their everyday duty, at 
once find out what is their own work, and enjoy their work 
in the vineyard of the Lord, 

IL I have thus laid before yon various considerations, in 
order to prove that if we are to experience the power and 
blessing of Christian marriage we must not try to maintain 
the heavenly aspect of it to the exclusion of the earthly. 
But these same couslderatious lead us to the second point 
which I desire yon to notice, namely, that while there is in 
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these two sides of marriage a great apparent dissimilarity, 
it is needful that we be coavinced that eveii this dissimilarity 
resolves itself into the most i^rfect liSeneesl 

Look first at the dissimilarity. When the apoetle says 
hasbauds are to love their wives as Christ loved the Church, 
ve know that this is a love which not only permits bnt 
requires love in retom, seeing how oonstantly we are ex- 
horted to love Him who has first so greatly loved ns ; bnt 
we know also that it is from another point of view a love 
that is raised far above all reciprocal love, seeing that the 
Church cannot in any way repay Christ her Redeemer, 
and can do nothing for Him, bnt only go on receiving from 
Him a more and more complete redemption. Now if, in 
the same way, the wife can do nothing for her husband, 
but be always receiving from him, then the wife is in a 
bad case as regards her husband, and the woman is always 
placed at a disadvantage. And again, when we read that 
the wife is to be subject to her husband as to the Lord, 
for the husband is the head of the wife, as Christ is of the 
Church ; then if the wife is to be always snbject and the 
husband alone may conmiand — as unquestionably the Church 
can never in any sense command Christ, but He must always 
continue to be absolutely Master — in this light also the 
wife is in a bad position in relation to her husband. And 
we husbands might seem to have juBt as little reason to be 
satisfied with the position here assigned to us, well aware 
as we are that we cannot worthily fiil such a position, and 
that the more spiritual the marriage union is seen to be, 
the lees room have we for the proud assumption that we 
have got so far in advance of our wives as Christ ia above 
the Church. But neither could we be satisfied with what 
some say ; that as this epistle was written in a time when 
the marriage union was only beginning to be understood 
as a union of holy love, and when women still had a much 
inferior position to men, therefore the !«&£»«;£& m'o&l \mi 
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taken less exactly, and in a somewhat different meaning, 
BO as to be adapted to present timeB. For wb coold not be 
willing to have the meaning of anything changed that we 
find in Qod'a word ; nor can we allow ourselves to under- 
stand the language less exactly, lest by sophistry and vain 
interpretation we miss the true comfort which that divine 
Word contains. Therefore let us rather try to penetrate 
still more deeply into the meaning of these words, and in 
order that we may succeed in doing so we must study them 
in their right connection. 

Taking first the words to the wives — that they be subject 
to their husbands, and that the husband is the head of the 
wife — let us set alongside of them those other words which 
recall to us the Scripture narrative of the first institution 
of this holy union, that a man shall leave his father and 
mother and shall cleave to his wife. How clearly do these 
words, which describe the universal divine order, point 
to a power going forth from the feminine nature which takes 
possession of and masters the man. As soon as a man is 
in a position to leave his father's house, justified by educa- 
tion and religion in beginning an independent life, he seeks 
for himself a wife ; he seeks, but woe to him if he chooses 
merely according to his own will, whether he is led by some 
prudent calculation, or in the self-will of impatient passion 
seizes on the object of his choice. No security has he in 
this way that he has found her with whom he can enter 
on the true life of love ; nothing that guarantees to him an 
attachment that will compensate him for all that he leaves 
and gives up. If he is to cleave to his wife, a power must 
proceed from her that keeps so firm a hold of him that he 
feels every desire satisfied, every longing stilled ; and it 
must be this same power that at first unconsciously attracts 
and captivates him. And when the wife pronounces the 
Tes, by which the man becomes her head — a freely spoken 
Tes, without which no man can become the head of his wife 
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In Christian commimioii — she feels tliat, according to the 
universal order and special coonsel of God, he has become 
her head, throagh an unconscious and involontary exercise 
of that pover which dwells io her ; she feels that, for their 
whole life together, true Christian fidelity, full unweakeaed 
affection depends on the continued operation of this power, 
which raises a Christian marriage union out of the region 
of change and accident, and shows it as an eternal work of 
the eternal Love, worthy to stand among the holiest and 
greatest of such works. 

Therefore the divine rule, that the wife shall be subject 
to her husband, and the husband the head of the wife, stands 
unchanged, and it certainly could not be changed by as 
with impunity ; it stands, because it is only in the Christian 
Church and in a civilized community that there can be a 
Christian marriage ; and in both of these it is the part of 
the man, to whom God has assigned the binding word and 
the public deed, to represent the household ; and it is never 
well if the wife takes a direct part in those larger concerns. 
The rule stands ; and yet we find no painful contrast with 
the higher union, but one which resolves itself into the most 
glorious likeness. For if things, even at home, in so far 
as they have more or less bearing on those wider connec- 
tions, are regulated by the husband ; if he pursues his daily 
work from home quite alone, without the help and company 
of his wife, so causing to the family some measure of pain 
and anxiety while providing honourably for their comfort ; 
nevertheless, if he always returns with a heart cleaving to the 
wife whom God has given him, according to that first divine 
commandment ; if he finds refreshment in his weariness, and 
strength against difGculties in that union of faithful love ; 
then the true wife also feels that Jier power and blessing 
are in all that he does, and orders, and provides ; and thus 
before Gbd and to their own oonsciousneas, they still stand 
equal ag in the moment when, through that voluutax^ X«ft 
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on either aide, the husband became the head oF the wife, 
Mid she became aabject to him. 

And now let na look once more at that word, that men are 
to love their wives as Christ loved the Church, in connectien 
with those other words, that He is the Saviour of His body, 
and that He gave Himself for the Chnrcb that He might 
sanctify and cleanse it. For when we find how often, from 
the beginning, His Redemption is spoken of in the same 
terms that we have used in picturing the seeking love of 
the husband — for Christ also came to seek ; — when we think 
how, drawn down to us by the solo power of love, He left 
the glory which He had with the Father to establish a life 
and kingdom for Himself on earth; when we remember 
that His own did not first choose Him, bnt He them, though 
now, it is true, they love Him with till their hearts who first 
80 loved tliem; finally, when we realize that Christ now 
binds Himself up so closely with His people that whatever 
they ask in His Name He will obtain for them from the 
Father, and that, though separated from them in body, He 
is always with them in Spirit ; then we are powerfully 
struck with the resemblance between this deep, holy mys- 
tery of love in individual lives and the great mystery of 
redemption, and we feel that we understand the apostle's 
injunction to hnsbands to love their wives as Christ loves 
the Church. Are we still inclined to mistake here ? to feel 
as if, according to this view, the husband alone must do all, 
and that the wife could as little do anything for him, or be 
profitable to him, as the Church can for Christ ? Are the 
wives, and, for their sakes, the husbands, troubled by the 
thoughts that what we suggested as equalizing conditions — 
the wife refreshing and strengthening her husband while 
he plans and rules — must thus come to nothing? Then let 
us remember that it is impossible that a comparison between 
Christ and men should apply at every point, and of course 
the relation of wife to husband cannot, in every particulnr, 
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present a parallel to that of the Gharch to Chriat. And if 
we aak, in n-hat special points is this possible, and in what 
not so, we have the ansver in these words, — that Christ loved 
the Chorch and gave Himself for her that He might sanctify 
her. The husband is to take this self-sacrificing love as 
his example ; gladly returning from his wider circle in the 
bnsy world to the quiet of bis fireside, there to share with 
the wife of bis heart all that is purifying or elevating in 
what he has met with or done or felt. The likeness is 
found, not in this, that Christ is onr King (as if implying 
that an exclusive and unlimited antbority should belong 
to tbe bnsband), bnt in this, that to tbe Church, as His body, 
He is Savioor and Redeemer, We know that as our Re- 
deemer He baa freed oa from bondage, for it is the liberty 
of the children of God to which we are redeemed. Let 
the husband, then, take this freedom-giving love as his 
example, and act as the head of bis wife in delivering her 
from all bondage both of heart and life, to which her sex 
so easily resign themselves, in removing out of her way 
all restrictions, so that the power of their unit«d life may 
have unimpeded exercise in her. Then, even on this side, 
the contrast will pass into likeness ; when the husband, 
although, the mling bead, not only is in full sympathy with 
the body, but draws the brightest gladness and the most 
powerful stimulus toward everything good ^m tbe spiritual 
freshness and healthfulnesa of her whose life is one with 
his own. And thus, in their life together, will be more and 
more fully realized that which is only promised t« the 
Church in her relation to Christ in the distant future, that 
we sliall be like Him becat)3e we shall see Him as He is ; 
as the wife, without leaving her quiet, modest sphere, 
becomes ever more like her husband, because she both 
understands and influences him in all his ways and actions. 
Daily experience t«HcheB this in Christian marriage in the 
happiest way ; and it is thus that our wives en\0Y Ihavi 
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proper share in all that their hasbands accomplish or aia 
at in the different spheres of public life. 

If, then, the wife, while she is and most be subject to 
her husband, is made more and more free by him who loves 
her after the pattern of Christ ; and the hnnband, whila 
tmlf the head, is ao only as he cleavea to his wife ia 
inviolable fidelity and deepest love; each merging the 
thought of rule on the one side and sabordination on the 
other in the nobler and higher sense of a perfect oneness 
of life ; then every appearance of difference from the great 
model disappears, as even the apostle himself lost sight of 
his heavenly and glorious ideas in the one thought that two 
should become one. 

When thus every difference is resolved into the mutual 
and gladsome sense of heart harmony ; when to the common 
life is added a pure spiritual union, that gloriously pictures 
the Saviour's aonl-aatisfying love, raising the soul to fellow- 
ship with God ; when the hearts so purified feel impelled 
with increased power to labour earnestly in carrying on the 
work of Ood in themselves and in those whom He has given 
them, and among whom He has placed them ; then, accord- 
ing to the mind of the apostle, we have the realized ideal 
of Christian marriage, the foimdation stone of the Church 
of the Redeemer. 

But all these glorious things, and whatever besides may 
be contained in onr text, are summed up in another passage 
of Scripture in the simple words, Let marriage be had in 
hononr among all. These words indeed send us to self- 
examination and to humiliation. All the great things that 
the apostle says to us about Christian marriage come just in 
plain words to this, that we be honourable in it. So that 
wherever in marriage the earthly side is not closely joined 
to the heavenly; where both parties do not lend their 
strength to each other, that both may faithfully and per^ 
fectly fulfil their vocations ; where all distisctiouB are not 
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being constaatly eqaalized into a perfect and conacioaa 
tmity ; that marriage is wanting in true bononr. Either it 
has not been bonoarably entered on, and the mutaal Yee, 
instead of being true before God, has been an insult to Him ; 
or it has not been honourably maintained, one or other 
having gone back more or less, and certainly not unwit- 
tingly, from that Yes. And indeed the latter failure 
naturally resulta from the former; for we find it easy to 
take back a little from a pligbted word when it baa not 
been given with a deliberate and steadfast pnrpose. Let 
all then ponder bow much ia implied in thia, that it is 
only in the Christian sense that the married state can be 
maintained with true honour. In trath it can only be so 
when both husband and wife have received into their hearta 
om- Lord and Uaster, and He forma the third in the anion 
consecrated to Him through love. For He never goes back 
from His word, bnt is ever mindfol of His promise that 
wherever two are together in His Name, there will He, in 
whom alone we can be strong and happy, be with them. 



THE CHRISTIAN TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 

Tbit: Cot-iii. 21. 

MY devout hearers 1 Christiaa familieB, founded on the 
holy bond of marriage, are appointed, in the divine 
order of things, to be the nurseries of the future generation. 
It is there that the young souls who are to be our succes- 
sors in cultivating the vineyard of God are to be trained 
and developed ; it is there the process is to begin of re- 
straining and cleansing away the corruption inherent in 
them as the children of sinful men ; there that their earliest 
longings after fellowship vnth Ood are to be stirred, and 
that they are to be Stted, by training and exercise, for future 
usefulness in every good work. Therefore what more in- 
teresting subject can we consider than this most important 
work of Christian parents? which, however, is not the 
business of parents exclusively. If it were so, the subject 
would be less suitable for us ; for we are not all parents 
who are met here ; not all even engaged in the training and 
teaching of children. But in this case, as in others, the 
great, universal law of human life holds good, that two or 
three are not Bufficient for the carrying on of a Christian 
work. And therefore the bringing up of children is not 
the work of the parents alone, nor even of the parents in 
conjunction with those whom they have directly engaged 
to help them in the way of oversight and instruction. 
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Rather, becaase we all live in relations more or less inti- 
mate with the young, and exercise an influence on them ; 
because it deeply concerns ua all, aa members of the Chris- 
tian Church, that Christian dispositions and faculties should 
be called forth in them, we may correctly say that the 
bringing up of the younger generation, as a whole, is a 
work that belongs to the whole adult conunnnity, and we 
are all bound to see that our share of the work is of the 
right kind. 

But how difficult it seems to treat in a general way a 
subject like this in a manner suitable for a gathering of 
this kind. For how is it possible in a few separate dis- 
courses to review in a profitable way so wide a field of 
hnman wisdom and skill? and what an endless diversity 
of opinions must be taken into account, which would first 
have to be reconciled. However, this is not at all the place 
for setting forth a finished system of human wisdom and 
art for the training of our children. All that we can do is 
to awaken or confirm in our minds convictions of duty 
which shall lead ns, at each moment, to the right steps. 
And when this is all we aim at, we shall be the less dis- 
turbed by the differing opinions, though they do indeed 
seem, at first sight, to present a difSculty. For some people 
hold that a man is entirely a result of training ; that if it 
is only set about in the right way, and each part of the 
plan exactly calculated and fitted to the rest, one may make 
anything he chooses of any child ; may draw forth in him, 
by practice, whatever natural gift be will, and may endue 
him, by instruction, with all kinds of intelligence and skill. 
Others, on the contrary, perhaps as lazy and careless as the 
first are proud and ove r- con tide nt, maintain that with all 
our labour and skill we ai-e, after all, helpless against the 
power of nature ; that what we have built up with long 
toil is often overthrown with a single blow, when the object 
of our care begins to be more left to himself, «ad. \& tCtA'^ \a 
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give free play to his real nature ; and that in reality every 
one muBt accompliab the work of his own salvation and 
education, in so far as that depends on man. It might, 
therefore, seem impossible to speak with any profit to those 
two classes of people together. But if I say to the latter 
class, Little as yon may promise yourselves from training, 
yet, if you are careful to conduct yourselves according to 
Qod's will in all yonr relations with grown-up people, you 
must be still more circumspect in your conduct towards 
your children, and it is only about this we shall speak ; 
and if I say to the former, Much as you think you are 
able to do, even if yon think the whole matter lies in your 
hand, yet you will not say that it is a matter of indifTereuce 
how you manage, and all is left to your good pleasure ; you 
will admit that there is a will of God, which you must seek 
to do : and in this both parties will be agreed, if they wish 
to treat the matter in a Christian way. And this is the only 
way in which it can be spoken of here ; from no other 
standpoint can we consider any subject. We can only ask. 
How are children to be brought up for Qod P What, if 
we do not wish to miss this aim, is the will of Qod for us 
as re^ds them ; what most we chiefly avoid ; to what 
must we give the greatest amount of attention? Keeping 
these points in view, then, let us, with God's help, enter on 
this subject. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the apostle, in speaking 
here of the various relationships of family life, while he 
treats many other relations much more in detail, on the 
great anbject of the training of children says absolutely 
nothing beyond the words we have read. In a similar con- 
text in the Epistle to the Ephesians, we End, it is true, a 
further exhorlation added; but even there it is prefaced 
by this same warning of our text, " Fathers, provoke not 
your children to wrath." This error, then — the only one 
against which the New Testament Scriptures so emphati- 
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cally -warn us~muat be, it would seem, that which we are 
above all to gaard against in the training of onr children ; 
indeed, it would almost appear that if we were only 
watchful enough against that, everything else would be of 
much less consequence. In the hope then that we have 
found the most important point in this lesson, let us try 
to-day to lay to heart this warning, not to embitter our 
children. 

It is evident that, in our relations with the young, we not 
merely give, but receive ; that they are given to ua by God, 
not only that we may mould and guide them, but that they 
may be to us a strength and a joy. I believe, therefore, 
that we shall only nnderatand the apostle's warning in the 
fall extent of its meaning if we examine, first, what it 
implies as to what we are to be to the children; and 
secondly, how much bearing it has on what the children 
are to be to the parents. 

I. When, in meditating on onr text, I pot to myself the 
question, Why, out of all the things to warn ua against in 
connection with the young, the apostle should have singled 
out just this, as of the greatest conseqnence, that they 
should not be provoked to bitterness ? it seemed to me this 
must have been his idea ; that, of all treatment, this was the 
most unnatural and the most injurious. 

Man has enemies enough within: corruption of many 
kinds is deeply rooted in the human heart, and sooner or 
later springs up and manifests itself in various forms, 
according to different natural dispositions. And it is a 
comparatively rare thing that sinful tendencies show them- 
selves for the first time in mature life. It Is only in rare 
instances that, while much that is good and lovely comes 
out in the character of a child under parental training and 
teaching, there is no indication, however slight, of the 
depravity that lies hidden in his nature, and that this de- 
pravity only breaks out suddenly aad iTTftsv*^AA"3 "«\v«wi 
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the attractions of a life of excitement and passion seize 
on the soul. Much more usually all the evil tendencies 
in the child's nature will have shown themselves very 
unmistakably before he has exchanged his father's honse for 
the great stage of the world. And if during that time he 
has been watchfully cared for and guarded by those under 
whose authority God and nature have placed him ; if every 
influence on his mind has come more or less through the 
medium of the parents, then does it not look very decidedly 
as if all the vices and faults that have crept into his ohai^ 
acter, having come to light during his life with his parents, 
have done so as the result of that life ? I feel pretty sure 
that Christian parents who walk uprightly before God will 
not venture to repel this charge. If dispositions like our 
own have been found in our children, it was the effect of 
our hurtful example ; the ain of the old called forth that of 
the young. Or, if they have opposite faults from ours, it is 
generally resistance of the wrong with which our faults 
threaten them that rouses theirs to activity. How often, 
too, do we see that even the tenderness of parents, when it 
takes a mistaken direction, only promotes the development 
of wrong tendencies and passionate tempers. In all this 
there is, unhappily, sufficient cause of regret and humilia- 
tion ; and we are not to try to excuse it, for we are undeni- 
ably in fault, and these things only prove how limited are 
still oar attainments in sanctification and wisdom ; hut as 
We see the fact daily before our eyes, and can only con- 
gratulate him sa happiest to whom it applies least, we must 
conclude that it is at least human and natural. But when 
children in their daily life with us are provoked to bitter- 
ness, and the bitterness makes them shrink from ns, and the 
shrinking grews to a secret repugnance, with all that such 
a state of feeling necessarily implies; this is a condition of 
things that the apostle could not bear to enlarge on, and 
nothing can be more unnatural. For bitterness, beloved 
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friends, is an emotion in the direction of hatred, and there- 
fore contains the possibility of a. dimination, or rather, to 
apeak plainly, of an extinction (though, perhaps, bat for the 
moment) of the children's affection. We were lately re- 
flecting on what an unhappy and unnatnral etate of things 
it is between married people when variance and discord 
take the place of love, or are even found where love still 
exists. And yet we must remember that the marriage union 
is only entered into after the character and tastes on both 
sides are fully formed ; and that there may be many things 
in each of which the other is not aware, which may there- 
fore appear unexpectedly and disturb their peace. We 
must also take into account that married pairs have often 
come from widely different circles, and that each of them 
may easily have habits and ideas that are strange to the 
other, and to which they only gradually become accustomed. 
Bnt how entirely different the case is between parents and 
children ! The whole being of the child is, in its very 
origin and essence, related to the parents ; a thousand 
resemblances declare this to us in the most striking way ; 
and it would seem inevitable that every new stage of the 
child's development must result in increasing love and nni^ 
of feeling. The child grows up in the closest connection 
with the parents ; his earliest glance meets the loving 
eye of the mother; it is her notice that the first bright 
smile of the little one seeks to attract. The first lesson hia 
mother teaches him is to know and love his father ; and as 
the young minds expand, they cannot but feel more and 
more how everything comes to them from and through their 
parents. Here, therefore, is the inmost, inviolate sanctuary 
of love; and if here, in children, who are at first all clinging 
affection, there yet arises estrangement, anger, repugnance 
if the love which can never be uprooted from their hearts, 
instead of being set on those who naturally and by Ood'a 
appointment are nearest to them, turns away to <itb«>T 
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objects, 80 tbat they can bear from others what from their 
parents would embitter them ; this is sarely the most 
mmatnral outcome that could be ^m the home training. 
And in the same way it is unnatural, though in a difiFbrent 
degree, when cliildren become embittered against other 
grown-up people who take a part ia their training, and have 
an inflnence on their lives. For though those persons hava 
not so dose a natural relation to them, the children are 
given to their care by the parents ; and if they work in 
harmony with the parents they form a part with them of 
the sacred family circle. The child feels himself helped 
forward and aapported by them ; and this draws forth an 
attachment strong enongh to bear many demands and many 
prohibitions. It is always thns when things take their 
dear, natural course ; and the contrary condition always 
stirs in us a sense of repulsion, as from something nn- 
natural. 

And aa this is the most unnatural state of things between 
parents and children, it is also the most injurioas. It is a 
responsibility which we cannot evade, though it bears less 
heavily on the more pious and experienced and wise among 
us, that we must, by onr own weaknesses and faults help 
to bring out the faulty parts of our children's natural char- 
acters. It is inevitable, too, that many tendencies may 
'begin to take shape in their nature without our at once 
noticing them, and that, even when we do notice them, we 
may not be able at once to deal with them, but must wait 
until they become outwardly manifest, so that they can be 
pointed out to the children themselves. And when we 
reach this point, the question of the success or failure of 
onr work depends entirely on how far they will yield them- 
selves to us to be cured of their faults ; how far they trust 
us, and believe that we mean well to them and will do well 
by them, even in many ways that seem hard to them. And 
jf at first many things have been neglected, it is well if, as 
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floon aa oar eyes are opened to see wbat weeds the enemy 
has sown while we slept, we at once set to work heartily, 
and are anre of finding a trustful heart that believee that, if 
we weep, there must^be some cause for tears, if we are 
alarmed, there must be actual danger, that if we have re- 
course to hard measures, it is because milder means would 
not suit the purpose. If this is the case, nothing is lost as 
yet. We have in the reverent confidence of the child an 
ally in the very stronghold which the enemy has seized ; 
and before powers thus united he will be compelled to 
yield. And even if, as it may and often does happen, we 
have entered on a wrong path, still there ia nothing lost, if 
at once, when we discover that in labouring against an old 
evil we have called up & new one, we bravely turn round 
and begin again. Time may, of course, be lost; many joys 
may be lost or postponed ; but aa to the real work of train- 
ing there ia nothing lost ; for there is no diminution of our 
power to combat evil in our children so long as love re- 
mains unchilled and confidence unbroken. But how sadly 
different it is when that which has crept into our children's 
hearts, without our knowledge perhaps, but assuredly not 
without our fault, is a bitter, hostile spirit! What shall 
give na courage thenf What confident hope can inspire 
us? Where are we to begin? If the salt has lost its 
savour, wherewith shall it .be salted ? If love has perished 
and confidence is gone, where is the key with which we can 
once more gain admittance to their hearts ? where is the 
rein with which we can draw away these young spirits 
from the path of ruin ? It is eaay to give the answer — 
unhappily, it is not far to seek for ; it may be found in 
many neglected, disorderly families of professing Christians. 
For if the hearts of the children have been embittered 
against us, so that they have learned to shrink from us ; if 
their natural confidence has given place to a sullen mistrust 
—a feeling that we always consider our own int^TcsAa \«!Oc«si 
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than theirs ; then there U only one way — and God be 
praised there is still one — by which even this malignant 
enemy can be overcome : it may be, as it were, starved out, 
by our withholding from it all nutriment. Only a long 
experience of an opposite course of conduct on our part, 
until even the heart that has grown cold and suapicious 
can no longer resist the conviction that our only dedre is to 
win it back to us,— only this will gradually banish Buspicton, 
and, by making room in the closed heart for love, will give 
as once more an entrance there. It will call for inex- 
haustible patience, absolute self-control, thorough self-denial ; 
it is a tedious and toilsome way, — a way which I am per- 
suaded is not followed in every Christian home in which 
the children have become estranged through provocation. 
But even if, step by step, we gradually gain a little ground 
on this tedious and toilsome path, we must at the same time 
be fighting against other forms of evil, which far from 
remaining in abeyance because the natural, loving relations 
are disturbed, will only appear in greater number and gain 
strength more rapidly. And what means of opposing these 
new evils remain to ns, if our admonitions find no willing 
ear, our directions to profitable occupations no pliant will ? 
There remains only the harsh way of authority ; and that 
is the plan which, sad to say, we see only too commonly 
followed around us. And oh, how dangerous a way it is ! 
We see clearly enough in other human relations how little 
men can be inflnenced by force, and we alwajrs feel drawn 
as by a secret spell to set ourselves in league against 
sheer power and its doings. And justly so. For the less 
ft human being yields to force, he proves the more plainly 
that there is nothing of a slavish spirit in him ; that he is 
conscious of a nobility in his nature that is above mere 
power; and the more a man tries to gain his ends with 
others by force, he shows the more clearly that either ho is 
not gifted with reason and love — the only powers that 
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shoDld be brought to bear on a human being — or he does 
not understand how to use them. And are we to intro- 
duce force into the peaceful aanctnaiy of our homes, and 
use it towards our children, at an age when they are capable 
of being influenced by reason and love ? Force cannot reach 
their hearts, where we really wish our influence to tell ; it 
can only restrain the outward demonstrationa of their faults 
that disturb and annoy us. Thus we can protect ourselves 
against them by force, and have a right to do so, if we 
find ourselves in the unhappy position of needing such 
defence : but nothing whatever can we teach by force. It 
will only make their faults take deeper and flrmer root, like 
plants whose upward growth has been cut off. Indeed the 
more successful we are in obtaining this mere external im- 
provement, we have the deeper cause for sorrow ; because 
in this way we only make it more apparent into what a 
slavish state our children have sunk. And therefore it is 
not unusual with us who are parents, when we grow weai-y 
of this struggle, to give np all godly training, and to leave 
the children to their own way. And being thus, as it were, 
defeated, we are left behind with nothing but onr pious 
wishes on their behalf, which we have often too much reason 
to fear are in vain; and for ourselves remorseful tears, which 
at best can only serve for warning to ourselves and others 
for the future. 

It is very clear, then, that the apostle had good reason 
for giving this warning the most prominent place in his 
counsels as to our conduct towards our children. If we 
only guard against the children becoming distrustful of us, 
everything else is easily put right ; but if we have got into 
this unhappy condition, it involves ruin and loss in onr 
whole relations with them. 

n. But we are to speak not only of how we to whom 
God has entrusted the hearts of the young are to fhlfil His 
will towards them, but also of what, occoidlii^ Xja ^^ %.v 
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pointment, the yonDg are to be to ns. On tUg point I 
cannot expect to say anything new to any of yon : I hope 
I need only appeal to the happy experience of each of you, 
in proof of how mnch blessing has come to us through our 
intercourse with the young ; how this, more than anything 
else, keeps as fresh and cheerful, so that the heart burdened 
with many cares can still work bravely on ; and how by 
such intercourse we are at once purified from disturbing 
passions and helped forward in the way of holiness. But 
such resnlta can only come from an intercourse that is 
characterized by mutual love and by regard to God's will ; for 
if we provoke and embitter the yoang spirits, all these bless- 
ings are lost. We shall be the more convinced of this if we 
reflect how it is, exactly, that we derive such profit from the 
young who are growing up in the midst of us. 

Xiet ns consider, in the first place, that the social world 
around ns is a constantly changing scene, a hurrying suc- 
cession of endlessly complicated situations, in which, at 
every step, we find more to impede than to help us forward, 
and must keep a look out on every side lest we come into 
collision vrith others. Every one will bear testimony to 
this, whether he moves in a higher or lower social circle. 
The external forms may differ, but the essential condition is 
the same. When we contrast this with what we are told 
of the peaceful simplicity of former days, we are sometimes 
inclined to lament that such times are gone, and long to 
recall them. But let us remember not only that this is out 
of our power, but that as this simplicity was merely an 
eflFect of the isolation in which different communities lived, 
it must necessarily pass away when commerce and mutual 
interest begin to be more widely extended. And it is God's 
purpose that such intercourse among men shall be extended ; 

rwere it only for this reason, not to mention any other, that 
God's life-giving Word may be carried everywhere, and 
may lay hold of all men and all nations who are still 
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Btraagere to it. But in proportion as this intercourse in- 
creases, life becomes for eact individual & more difBcult 
thing; it becomes the more needful for everyone to take 
heed against complications in Iiis own concerns; and tech 
one is the more liable to get involved in the cares and 
mistakes of others, and to be awayed by their wishes and 
passiona. And from this maze of bosineBs, from these end- 
lesa precautions and projects, from the fretting contact with 
the vain and aelfiah passions of the worldly-minded crowd, 
whither can a thoughtful man withdraw to find quiet and 
repose of mind, but first and best to his own little home 
circle? It ia there that life after the old pettceful fashion 
should still be found, there that we should be able to 
forget, as long as possible, the world with ite ways and 
doings, to realize afresh that 6od haa created man with '^p 
simple tastes, and be anew refreshed and strengthened by 
the sight of innocent, unaffected gaiety. But from whom, 
for the most part, do we expect this kind of help? Not 
from the grown-up members of the family ; for either they 
are themselves taken up with life's troubles and cares, or 
their sympathy with us has by experience so sharpened 
their eyes that they are quick to notice when anything has 
occurred either to depress or to gratify us: and therefore 
they are often only too likely to recall our thoughts to what 
we wished to forget. It is only the children, joyous and^ 
free from care, who can diffuse around us this atmosphere of '; 
oblivion of the world, that is so needful for us. It is they 
who, when we come back to the home circle, see in our faces 
nothing but our joy in being there again, and themselves 
feel only that they have been missing us and now have us 
back once more. What a. strengthening virtue there is in 
this bright atmosphere, which at once takes ns back to 
man's original state ! how quickly it effaces from the soul 
all traces of even the boaiest and most harassing life I -■ 
Happy ia the man who has this as his daily experience I ^ 
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But this happiness is of courao lost for him in whose home 
the young hearts have become embittered ; for he finds 
awaiting him at home only more painful difficulties than 
those he has left behind. For from whatever cause the 
bitterness of children against a grown-up person may have 
arisen, there must have been something like this to begin 
with ; that he has slighted them and their affairs as of too 
little importance to be worth bis notice; that when they 
gave free expression to their feelings, they found in him 
no sympathetic response ; that instead of shaking off hia 
variable moods, before coming home, or, better still, getting 
quit of them altogether, he has brought them with him, and 
given vent to his ill-humour amidst his family. But for 
some such coldness on our part, or some such indulgence in 
uncertain tempers to cause it, no feeling of bitterness can 
arise- But if nnhappily that has taken place, and the chil- 
dren have learned to shrink fi-om ua ; then of course their 
ingenuous frankness is lost, and they themselves have only 
become an additional part of our anxiety and care. The 
gladness with which they should come to meet us is damped 
by the feeling that it is not only one whom they respect 
but one whom they fear, that is coming home ; they wait 
with closed hearts and painfol suspense to see what kind 
of humour we are in, and from each of our moods they have 
something or another to keep carefully out of sight. In this 
way all that is trying in our outward life, indeed almost 
all the vexations and unpleasantnesses that we must en- 
counter there, are transplanted, with their desecrating in- 
fluence, into the sanctuary of the home: in this way we 
^■\ deprive ourselves of ]^e refreshment and strength that 
' should come to us through the children in our home life. 
Alas' for irim whose experience this is, though only occasion- 
ally, and through only one or another of the little ones whom 
Gtd has given him. 
Now let us take another thought in this connection. It is 
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a very complicated state of tbinga that prevaila in the wider 
circle of society in which we move; and from that^ose, 
though not from that alone, a most imperfect state. This 
la a fact that, indeed, calls for neither discassion nor proof ; 
we all feel it to be so. But it is to be hoped that the more 
this is felt the more deep and habitual is our longing for 
the perfect state. And altbongh we live here by faith and 
not by sight ; yet, just aa we cannot imagine any life of 
sight in which there should not be still some mixture of 
faith; as little can we have any idea of any kind of faith 
quite apart from some measure of sight, dim and uncertain 
though it might be. Thus, animated by the faith that 
things are to improve in the world, we look forward gladly 
to that better future, and there is nothing bo effectual as 
this hope in strengthening us to be steadfast in our warfare 
and uuwearying in our labours. But how can we look at 
the future bnt in our children ? It is they who are to come 
after us and fill onr place ; it is for them we ought to lay up 
an inheritance in a better order of things. And we are the 
more content to lose aight of ourselves in the thought of 
them when we recall the comforting words of the Saviour 
Himself in a similar connection ; His prediction that the 
kingdom of heaven, into which the men and women at that 
time refused to enter, should belong to their children. 
Therefore if it is onr inevitable lot to see our own or kin- 
dred infirmities manifesting themselves in our children, we 
long to see, at the same time, indications of the presence 
of faculties that will lighten many a struggle for them, and 
hasten on many a victory ; we long to see for ourselves 
something of that which we hope for, that the sons will be 
better than the fathers, and aa the natural consequence of 
that, will be more prosperous than they. 

You remember that impressive scene in the life of the 
patriarch Jaoob, when though in a strange country, yet con- 
fident in the divine promise, he regarded the land aa tba 
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poBseseion of bis descendants ; and, seeing in his sons, now 
grown to manhood, all the generations that were to follow, 
pronotinced on each of them, by the spirit of prophecy, a 
blessing specialty adapted to the peculiar characteristics of 
him who received it. We could desire nothing better than 
to find oorselves in a similar position when we feel that the 
time of onr work on earth is drawing to its close. A man 
could hardly have a more enriching and comforting feeling 
in leaving this earthly scene than that of being able to in- 
dicate to each of those whom he leaves behind what is to be 
his special place in the work of Ood's kingdom, and what 
his own personal share in its blessings. And if this wonld 
be a comfort to ns at the time of our death, so, even now, 
nothing could be more cheering to us, when wearied with 
the busbesB of life and out of heart with our work, than 
some such prospect of what oar children may be able to ac- 
complish and what will be their portion in life. But as this 
prophetic vision of Jacob's was not solely the fruit of his 
faith in the sure promise of God; his exact acquaintance 
with all the characters of his family contributing something 
to it ; neither can we attain to a similar comforting anticipa- 
tion, unless the hearts of our children are opened to us, so 
that we have penetrated to their depths and know their 
inmost recesses. And how can this be if we have not lived 
in gladsome harmony with them, if they have not been frank 
and ingenuons in their intercourse with us? And therefore 
we come back once more to the warning of our text. Parents 
ought, by the nature of things, to be able to form a more 
correct judgment about their children than can be done in 
any other human relation. But this only holds good when 
the relationship remains natural and pure. The more a feel- 
ing of constraint grows np between them and us, the more 
readily shall we be mistaken in their characters. K they 
have become distniBtfal by being embittered, they shut 
up against US the access to their inner nature; the young 
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spirit is enclosed in a cnist throngh which often even tha 
eye of wiBdom and love is unable to pierce. Then our 
judgment varies with our feelings. We are able to make 
no happy forecast of their future ; and we lose what would 
be our moat effectual means of comfort when cast down by 
the imperfection of present things. 

Yon see the matter, then, on both sides. When we pro- 
voke and estrange our children, both they and we lose the 
best of our life together. And as they, on their aide, can 
best guard against any growing bitterness by respectful 
obedience, according to the first commandment with promise ; 
let ua, on our part, be unremitting in that self-denying love 
to them, which seeks not our own pleasure and advantage, 
but theire, and which has its direct reward in the bright- 
ness and peace which the companionship of the young ao 
naturally brings when there are no jars and misunder- 
stand in gg. 

It would be beyond the limits and the proper scope of our 
preaent meditation to go on to specify in what ways more 
particnlarly the feeling of bitterness ia produced in children, 
that so it might be watched against the more snrely. There- 
fore I can only repeat this general caution : be watchful ; 
notice the very first appearances, and turn round at once if 
you find yourself entering on a wrong course. For however 
excellent a plan it might be to have exact and certain 
rules about this, who could depend on his being able to 
keep them all? Who could boast of being so entirely 
master of all his emotions that he could be aure of keeping 
clear of everything that went against (he precepts he had , 
himself laid down? No ; eVen with the most thorough know- 
ledge we cannot make sure that there shall not be now and 
then moments in which we both feel and give espTeaaion to 
something that we must acknowledge to be a cause of pro- 
vocation! But let me not, in saying thiS) be thought to put 
any discouragement in the way of Ghristi«.a i^^\fc. "iS. ■«% 
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only turn at once and earnestly exercise self-control, no real 
harm will be done. The evil ia such cases is averted through 
the working of two gifts with which Ood has endowed the 
human soul ; a capacity of forgetting, and clear-sightedness. 
The yonng, ingenuous mind easily forgets, especially impres- 
sions that are unpleasant; because it ia intended to be 
nourished by love, not by fear. It ia only the recurrence 
of the harsh or painful ways that gradually sharpens the 
memory of the children in that direction. Therefore we 
may take comfort in thinking of this gift of God in con- 
nection with what are only our occasional and infrequent 
failures in this respect. And it also tells in our favour in 
such cases, that the human soul is, from childhood upwards, 
abundantly clear-sighted. Children learn veiy early to 
distinguish between what we may say or do in the mere 
heat and agitation of the moment, and what is our real and 
habitual feeling. And therefore while, on the one hand, wo 
may try in vain to bribe their confidence by a few occasional 
indulgences or marks of favour while the ruling tone of our 
intercourse with them is harshness or half-contemptuous 
indifference ; on the other hand, we may be equally sure 
that if only wo are truly and lovingly devoted to them, if we 
earnestly seek their real welfare, if we attach t« our inter- 
course with them the importance and interest it deserves, 
they will not fail— even if our human infirmities should 
sometimes moke trouble — to take the exact and true measure 
of our real and prevailing feeling towards them, and to cling 
to us in childlike confidence and affection. Only let our whole 
life bo pure in thoii- sight, and our inmost heart before God ; 
let it be our constant concern to keep far away whatever 
may weftkeu love or be hurtful to frank simplicity ; then we 
shall never have the sod experience of our children growing 
distrustful through bitter feeling, and the blessing of God 
shall direct the whole sacred work of training in the midst 
bf us. 



IX. 

THE CHRISTIAN TEAINING OP CHILBEEN. 
{Second Sermon.) 
Text : Ei-h. vi. 4. 

IN making special mention of onr chQdren in onr prayers, 
as we have done to-day, what we have chiefly in onr 
thottghts ie not merely to commend their earthly life and 
welfare, with all that afTects it, to God's gracious care ; we 
are much more concerned to obtain a blessing on the un- 
folding of their spiritual faculties, that it may be carried 
on in a right way, well-pleoeing to God. This prayer ia '^' 
prompted in the first place by the humble conviction that 
if our manifold cares and painstaking for our children, 
which fill up so large a part of onr life, are to prosper 
according to our heart's desire, the Holy Spirit must work in 
them ; and further, we are encouraged to offer the prayer 
by the devout confidence that this is so. It ia jnat in this 
confidence that we present our children in their tender 
infancy to be received by the heavenly Father into the 
Christian Church, that is, into the fellowship of His Spirit, 
by the sacrament of baptism ; and as often as we take part 
in such an act we anew acknowledge this conviction and 
profess this confidence. It is reasonable, therefore, to sup. 
pose that we should be agreed as to the kind of infiaence 
we exercise on the yonng, and that in the hands of all 
Christians this important work should tak« ouq »M. ^CtelH&b 
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direction. For if the Spirit of God ia at work in the hearts 
of our children, what can we desire but to be His instru- 
ments ? For Him alone, and in His name, not for ourselves, 
can we expend our cares on them. To try to make out 
of the rising generation either a profit to their elders pr an 
exact copy of them, is an aim which we must leave to those 
who think first and moat of themselves, because they lack 
this glorious faith in a divine Spirit who works in man, and 
with that, necessarily, the faith that there can be any pro- 
gress in all that makes man's trne dignity. But for us, let 
onr one aim in the training of our children be the honour of 

'' God ; they are the fairest portion of the vineyard which He 
I- Jios set us to cultivate. The essential point in all Christian 
I training of children is to make them susceptible to the 
—influence of the Spirit wha is -pconused to them as well as 
to oarselves. We are to aim at this by trying to check the 
earliest symptoms of whatever might afterwards interfere 
with or oppose that intlrtence, and striving by word and 
deed to awaken in them longings for what they can attain 
to only by the Spirit's help : we are to do it by helping them 
to judge clearly of every human model that appears to them 
worthy of imitation, and making them quick to see what 
is to be rejected. Thus they will be prepared for receiving 
- and retaining the image of the Saviour ; and this is the aim 
and spirit that should characterize both our general inter- 
course with the young, and all the special loving cares that 
we bestow on them. And the less of selfishness there is 
in this love, the less these efforts depend merely on natural 
feeling and impulse, the more possible and right it is for 
the whole of us as a community to participate in both. We 

■^ can receive all the little ones without distinction, as the 
Lord said, in His name, for they are all represented to ua 
by that child whom He set before the disciples ; and while 
it is a most precious blessing from God to be directly en- 
trusted with the core of a portion of the younger generation, 
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there can be no object more worthy of the exertions of 
those who have not been thua privileged, than the further- 
ing of this great work by every means in their power, 
despising no part of it that may fall to their share. In this 
sense of brotherly and common interest, therefore, let U9 
pursue onr meditation on this subject to-day, and may God 
grant us Kis blessing. 

In this passage we find another precept added to that 
which I lately took as our subject of discourse from another . 
epistle. That iirat exhortation was meant to set before ns 
that which, according to the mind of the apostle, we ought 
most carefnlly to avoid in the training of children ; this 
farther counsel is meant, I might say, to include everything 
that ought to find a place in our intercourse with them, in 
order to their being brought up in the discipline and 
admonition of the Lord. It may indeed seem at first sight 
as if the apostle's direction were partial and insufQcient. 
When we remember on how many different things we ex- 
pend labour and pains in the education of the young, and 
how we all, without exception, have it in view not merely 
that they shonld turn out pious and Christian people, but 
that they should be thoroughly fitted for every worldly busi- 
ness they may engage in, and ehoutd develop every pleasing 
and estimable quality of mind and heart, this thought may 
very naturally arise. But the apostle's own feeling was 
certainly not that he was speaking of some single part of 
the work. Incidentally selected, but that he had hit on a 
counsel which included everything. Let us then see if 
we cannot find in these words the basis of all training 
such as God approves. And to this end we must inquire 
what is implied in doing everything for the young, first 
with a view to discipline, and secondly for a purpose of 
admonition. 

I. What then is included in, and what is meant by, all 
our dealings with the young who are growiof^ m'^ %.t&s:s&^{^ 
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ua tending to their dUciplini' ; all that we teach them or 
enjoin on thein, or give or deny them. We most first of all 
clearly ascertain the meaning of the expression, on vhich 
everything depends in the question before ns. 

Discipline is by no means synonymous with punishment, 
though in common conversation we are accustomed often to 
use it BO ; bnt something entirely different. For punish- 
ment is incurred by disobedience; discipline takes obedience 
for grant«d: pnnishment gives children meroly something 
to suffer; discipline, something to do: punishment adds 
something of a disagreeable and bitter feeling, more or less 
voluntary on the child's part, to what is already wrong and 
deserving of blame in him; whilo discipline rather calls 
forth a commendable exertion of his powers to accomplish 
something or to do without something ; an effort which is 
in itself sufficient to produce a feeling of inward joy. And 
just as the law never effects anything better than the know- 
ledge of sin, and gives no strength to do right; as little can 
punishment, which derives its power from fear or from 
bitter experience, produce anything but an outward avoid- 
ing of sin, without any tnming away of the heart from evil. 
For the heart can be disposed towards good only by love, 
which drives out fear, and with fear all the power of pnnish- 
ment. But discipline, which aims by steady exercise to 
control and regulate every emotion, and to subdue all the 
lower Instincts of naturo under the rule of the higher, im- 
parts 0. salutary knowledge of the power of will, and gives 
au earnest of liberty and internal order. Such is discipline : 
and so veiy different is it from punishment that, as all will 
readily admit, the more we find ourselves obliged still to 
have recourse to punishment after our children have be- 
come capable of a conscious effort of will and of being 
stirred to shame, the more undeniable witness do we bear 
against ourselves that we have erred and have done too 
little in the way of discipline. For if wo felt that wo were 
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teaching our children the i-Ight use of diacipline, so that 
they had began to exercise n habitual command oyer them- 
aelvea and to be wrought upon by the nobler emotion of 
shame, we should have no need to call fear to oar aid in 
order to qaell one mere external manifeatation by means 
of another. And thus, too, we should experience that the 
larger a place we have given to diacipline in our method, 
the more must punishment lose its effect; because the 
young mind is already practised in refusing to have its 
decisions influenced by considerations either of pleasure or 
the reverse. 

But while discipline is on the one hand an entirely 
different thing from punishment, it is just as far, on the 
other hand, from that indolent quiescence in whicli unhappily 
80 many think they may watch the development of their 
children. Such persona forget that while GJod the Lord has, 
it is true, set heaven before us as a state in which we may 
satisfy ourselves with simply beholding, and with enjoying 
the blessings that flow to ns through the exercise of 
heavenly energies, it is far from being so among men on 
earth. God has placed us here, not as spectators, but as 
rulers in His name ; as His inatrnmenta through whom He 
means to carry out all His gracious purposes towards man ; 
the strong and those of riper years guiding and bestowing 
care on the weak and the young. The right form for this 
rule and this painstaking as regards the young is discipline ; 
but if we take no pains we impede the fulfilment of the 
divine promises. And if, where the system of punishment 
prevails, it might seem as if all hope of the Spirit of God 
being able to take possession of the young minds had been 
given up, the only endeavour being to keep each part of the 
natural disposition in check by means of some other part ; 
it is equally true that the hope which predominates where 
the system of easy-going, indolent looking-on at the develop- 
ment of our children is followed is a delusive hope, which 
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is only too likely to be put to shame. For if it is expected 
that admonition alone is to take the place of discipline, this 
hope is grounded on the illusive idea that everything can 
be effected by words, and that action is unnecessary : or if 
the non-interference extends to speech as well as to more 
active efforts, there is in that case a more mischievous 
delusion ; whether it be the idea that a work of the Divine 
Spirit may begin in the children without Ood making use of 
the parents and others as Hla instruments; or even that 
they may naturally develop good dispositions and habits 
without that Spirit who is the life of the Christian Church, 
and who, in these words of our test, calls on us to train 
our children by discipline. And the further we are, on the 
one side, from that miserable condition, as slavish as it is 
tyrannical, of being satisded with what can be accomplished 
by punishment j and the more free we keep, on the other 
side, from the dangerous error of flattering ourselves that in 
those respects which depend chiefly on us, our children can 
of themselves turn out well ; just so much the more must 
we feel and acknowledge the great value and importance of 
discipline. But we must practise it not only now and then 
on special occasions, when we are struck by some quality or 
disposition in excess that seems to call for repression, or by 
some deficiency that indicates a need for stimulus; but 
seeing that discipline is the one thing besides admonition 
which the apostle commends to us in the training of our 
children, that training will only be of the right kind when 
all our dealings with our children and all the occupations 
we prescribe or allow to them become to them means of 
discipline, and are prescribed or allowed only in that light. 
This perhaps sounds strange and too severe ; but it is just 
as true' as it will prove, on closer consideration, to be kind 
and loving. 

For where could Christian parents be found who would 
not try, so far as their position enabled them, to have their 
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children instructed in all kinds of useful knowledge, and 
taagbt by practice to acquire skill in all desirable arts? '\ 
Do we not in fact hold all those who neglect this gailty of a 
grievous wrong against their children and against the Lord 
who has committed them to their care? But are all, even 
of those who fulfil these duties, deserving of unqualified 
commendation? I think not. For if we see that parents, 
or those who occupy their place, do these things in an unre- 
flecting way, just as the fancy may strike them, then, even 
if their operations turn out well, we do not give them the 
credit of the success, but ascribe it to the generally preva- 
lent good customs and methods which they have followed 
without knowing why they did so. Or when we see that 
parents do act with consideration, and have reasons for 
wttat they decide on, are they, even in that case, sure 
always to be worthy of praise, and is it all the same, in our 
opinion, what their reasons may be ? If parents, instead of 
waiting to see what their children may show an inclination 
or a natural turn for, or taking into account any such 
tendency that may already have shown itself, selfishly insist 
on keeping them to the parents' own special line of life, and 
wish only to have the children initiated into that, in order 
to make them as like themselves as possible, have we not 
here bitter cause to complain of an un-Christian exercise of 
authority over the young ? And must it not be a source of 
both pain and indignation to the young themselves, when 
they are old enough to understand the conduct of those who 
brought them up, to feel how much selfishness was mixed 
with the love of their parents and guardians ? Or, again, if 
a direction towards some definite line of life is given to the 
yoong by the kind and character of the instructions and 
training given to them, from such motives as these : that 
this special course seems to offer tempting worldly pros- 
pects; that patronage and support of various kinds make 
it easier and pleasanter than other paths might be-, \.V\a.\. 
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wealth and honour seem to beckoa £rom ita goal more (lis- 
tioctly than from other directions : — ia there not cause of 
reproach in this case also, that an utterly blind despotism is 
guilty of the grievons wrong of daring, for the sake of un- 
certain worldly advantage, to turn aside the young nature 
from that for which Qoi has created it, and so to cripple 
its actings by a sense of constraint ? And what can be the 
eifect on the young themselves, but that either they will be 
misled into treating the things about which we exhort them 
as matters of indifference in themselves and holding them 
lightly, while they esteem worldly gain the really highest 
thing ; or that, not less to the damage of their souls, their 
reverence towards those whose example they ought to follow 
must suffer shipwreck. 

Or, to take another case : parents may take careful note o( 
any indications their children give of natural gifts, and 
then, as if it were only a question of winning a race, strain 
eveiy nerve to the utmost — often at the cost of a lifetime's 
happiness to their children, and at the risk of all pei-manent 
success — only that they may have the gratification of seeing 
their children surpass others, so that the excellence of their 
training may be admired, whether in the strictly correct 
conduct of their young people, or in the stores which they 
have acquired in the line of art and science. How this 
grieves us to the heart, to see even the noblest gifts of the 
young under such guidance made to subserve only vain and 
sordid ends I 

In view, then, of all these ways in which we are liable to 
go wrong, we cannot but feel how difficult it is to keep a 
clear conscience in this important bosiness. How alone 
shall we keep it void of offence ? Certainly in no other 
way than this : we must neither set before ourselves any 
worldly aim in the education and training of our children, 
nor teach them to think of anything merely worldly and 
external as the object to be attained by it ; but rather, 
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patting out of view all other resalta, we moat try to have 
them made distinctly consciotis of what powers and capa- 
cities they poaseas which may, by and by, be nsed in 
carrying on the work of God on earth ; and to have those 
powers bronght under the control of their will, by their 
learning both to overcame indolence and dissipation, and to 
guard against being passionately engrossed in any single 
object. And this ia jnst what the apostle means. For 
instruction and training of all kinds, ao directed, will only -' ■ 
serve as discipline to the young; and only by such dis- 
cipline will they acquire a real possession in the shape of a 
thorough fitness for every work of God that, in the course 
of their life, they may find occasion to do. 

But see still further how far the province of discipline 
extends. Even in the intercourse with their equals, and 
the pleasures suitable to their age which we permit our 
children to enjoy, our first consideration must be that these 
things are such as will tend to their discipline. This may, 
I admit, seem specially hard, that the very things that are 
meant for recreation and unfettered amusement should be 
used OS means of discipline. But children receive qnite as 
much of their education by companionship and in their 
plays aa by direct inatruction and regular work ; and there- 
fore when the apostle inaista on their being trained by dis- 
cipline, he refuaea to look at even thia part of their training 
in any other light. And as we cannot but acknowledge that, 
oven with the beat will, much is overlooked in the com- / r~"j 
panionsbips and amusements of our children, so that they do ' 
receive spiritual injury ; would it not be well for us to con- 
sider whether this may not result from neglectiug thia view 
of the subject, and regulating this important part of our 
children's lives on aome other principle? I do not wish to 
apeak of those parents and guides who have regard solely 
to worldly and external considerations in directing the 
companionships of the yoimg. We know hi'N ^ %>\<;^ 
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arrangements usually turn out ; how the children some- 
times become hard and obdurate, and sometimes deplorably 
pliant and easily led ; and how, for the moat part, their 
bright childhood passes joylessly away, I wish rather to 
think only of those who select bo onxiously and cautiously 
the company in which they allow their children to mix, that 
they have only desirable examples before them, while oil 
quarrelling and passionate excitement are as much as 
possible avoided. For even care such as this is often 
far from being succesBful ; some of the children turning out 
vain and puffed up with conceit, others peevish and dis- 
contented, and none perhaps attaining to a salutary self- 
knowledge. Whereas, if we look at it simply in this light, 
that our children's intercourse with others is to be to them, 
as ours is to us, a means of discipline ; teaching them to 
hold fellowship even with characters very different from 
their own, and each to make a happy life for himself by 
being ready to help others and willing to give way to them, 
and learning to suppress all disturbing and unfriendly feel- 
ings ; then even in this position they are taken care of in 
the best way, if only at the same time we maintain rule and 
order, and keep away from them temptations that might be 
too strong for them. And it is the same bb to their ttmuse- 
ments, if we look at them in the light of discipline. In 
their games they learn to use and control all the powers 
that are least called forth in their work ; in this way they 
will have the greatest benefit and the greatest enjoyment 
from them, and there will be the less danger of their be- 
coming devoted to pleasure, or lazy and averse to work, . 
liking mere pleasure as opposed to exertion ; or even per- 
haps, if there is anything of sloth and idleness in their 
recreation, becoming ungodly and giving place to the devil. 

Thus, then, it appears to me that the apostle was entirely 
right in laying down no other rule as to all the doings of 
the young of which we have the regulation and control, than 
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that tfaey should all serve in the way of discipline. And the 
more perfect w« try to make oar training, the less must 
there be which we have not been able to direct on that 
principle. And the more such training grows out of the 
circumstances of everyday life, without any need of altering 
or interrupting its natural course, so much the more pleasing 
to God, we may be sure, and the more certain of a prosperous 
issue, is the work of our love and wisdom on behalf ot the 
youDg. 

II. But, my friends, however excellent a thing it is to 
train onr children by discipline, what is, after all, the 
highest thing that can be effected by this means? The 
preparing of the way for the Lord, that He may be able to 
enter ; the adorning of the temple, that He may be able to 
dwell in it : bat towards the actual entering and indwelling 
of the Lord, discipline can contribute nothing. To have all 
the human powers, in so far as they are capable of serving 
the purposes of the Spirit, trained and brought under control, 
so that they are accustomed only to act at the bidding or 
permission of a higher power that warns and commands 
through parents and teachers, — this is the work of dis- 
cipline ; and an admirable and excellent work it assuredly 
is. But even if oar children learn ever so well in loyal 
obedience, to set aside their own pleasure and conform to 
the wishes of their elders, what profit is it, if a time does 
not come when the joy of the Spirit arises in their hearts to 
fill the place of the repressed pleasures of the flesh ; when 
they, of their own accord, make a habit of following the 
good ways into which previously our will has drawn them ; 
that is to say, what have we gained. If the Spirit of God 
does not actually come aud moke His abode in their hearts ? 
For, until this takes place, the care and pains of our training 
have not attained their end; not until then have the facul- 
ties which we have drawn out and trained found their true 
Master ; not till then oan we comfort ourselves m^^ X^v« 
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thonglit of one day seeing oar children working alongside 
of ns as independent members of the Christian community. 
And this, we are all well aware, no discipline is capable of 
bringing about. Bat, it may be asked, is this not as really 
beyond the province of all haman influence as it is beyond 
that of discipline ? Can we in any way whatever contribute 
to this end ? Does not the Lord Himself say, that the Spirit 
moves where He will, and that we cannot so much as know, 
much less command, where He is to go ? Yes, we recognise 
the truth of that word of Christ in this connection also, and 
therefore willingly confess our inability; both that God 
alone may have all the glory, and for the mournful comfort 
of all Christian parents to whom God has appointed the pain 
of seeing that their children do not come direct from their 
training hands as temples of the Divine Spirit, and to 
whose sorrow we have no right to add bitterness by 
usBuming the place of judges, and charging them with the 
blame of their children not yet having received the Spirit 
of Ood. But while acknowledging our helplessness, let us 
not forget that the same Saviour who spoke of the Spirit 
acting where He will, yet charged His disciples to go and 
teach all nations ; and that it was just by this free move- 
ment of the Divine Spirit that the mouths of those on whom 
He descended were opened to declare the mighty works of 
God ; that is, above all, His works wrought on the soul of 
man, for there are none mightier. This, then, is what we 
are capable of doing, and what we are even commanded to 
do ; in our daily intercourse with the young to commend 
the mighty works of God, that we may stir up in their 
minds aspirations after a happier condition, in which the 
Divine Spirit is won to enter the heart of man ; and this 
is what the apostle, in the part of oar text which we have 
still to consider, calls the admonition of the Lord. 

And here I must begin by examining an opinion very 
common even among well-disposed people, which might 
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seem to find some sanction in these vords of tlie apostle. 
It is eaid that as he speaks first of bringing up oar children 
by discipline, and then mentions the admonition of the Lord 
as the second thing, he must agree with those who think it 
is right to guard against speaking too early of divine things 
to the young and directing them to the Saviour, and that 
not till those riper years, when discipline shall have com- 
pleted its work, will the young be capable of receiving the 
admonition of the Lord. But we must certainly acquit the 
apostle of holding any such opinion, and that all the more 
confidently because we are sure that no one in hia days 
would have taken this view, not even those who now de- 
fend it. For in those early days of Christianity, — when 
Christians were not only closely surrounded everywhere 
with heathen or Jewish life, but were also exposed to their 
adverse influence and opposition, — if parents had deferred 
the admonition of the Lord to such a time, it must often 
have happened that, before it arrived, the young spirit was 
already deeply Involved in un-Christian ways. But does this 
not apply to every time, only in other forms, so long as 
there is still a struggle between light and darkness ? Does 
not ungodliness of every kind enrround us ouly too closely 
on every hand, seeking to obtain a footing, and to disturb 
the holy regulations of Christian society ? Has the enemy 
fallen asleep, who, while vk sleep, is wakeful enough to sow 
tares among our wheat ? And if he is sure to do this al- 
ways, what will he not do, if we till the field indeed, but 
neglect to sow the wheat ? will he not in that case com* 
pletcly fill it with tares, so that there will be no room loft 
for the good seed? Therefore the admonition of the Lord, 
which the apostle enjoins, must be found side by side with 
discipline, as soon as we perceive that ungodliness is be- 
ginning insidiously to approach the young minds. And 
with good reason ; for we cannot permit it to have scope, 
and we know Of nothing else to oppose to ii b'o.t. \.\a ^iia 
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power in which we know safety is to be found — the power 
of redemption. Therefore as soon as the age of innocence 
is past, as soon as sin becomes active and the latv has 
brought some knowledge of sin, it is a fitting time for us to 
make the erring soul conscious of the need of a higher help, 
to bring it into contact with God, and seek to arouse in it 
love to the Saviour who is the fountain of life and blessed- 
ness, and love to God who has given us His Son. And this 
is the admonition of the Lord. 

But what are the grounds on which it is possible for even 
well-meaning and pious Christians to fear that the young 
may be too early and to their injury admonished concerning 
the Lord? They evidently consider that the young can- 
not yet understand what we tell them about God and the 
Saviour, and therefore will eithei: take up some wrong and 
merely natural and external idea, the effect of which will 
be, partly, to degrade the holiest things, and partly, to pre- 
pare the way for unbelief when they see, as they grow 
older, how poor and vain their conceptions were, and yet 
suppose that this is really what was taught them in child- 
hood ; or our instructions will become to them a dead letter, 
which they retain and repeat without thought ; which will 
cause sacred things to lose their power with them, and will 
blunt and deaden beforehand the desire after those things 
that would otherwise have awakened when they were older* 
But let us ask, do we ourselves, then, comprehend God ? 
are we capable of fathoming and measuring the Saviour ? 
are we able to express in precise, universally applicable and 
universally intelligible language His mysterious influence 
on us ? and do we, because of our inability to do this, re* 
frain from dealings with our God and Saviour, or from con* 
versation and teaching concerning Him ? And again, how 
could we begin and carry on the education of our children 
at all — how strictly should we not hate to shun all their 
questions— if we wished to avoid everything in teaching 
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nnd conversation tliat they could not understand ? Is any- ' 
thing that they meet with for the first time, and &om which 
we have no power to divert their attention, more compra- 
hensiblo to them than the Eternal ? Is it to be supposed 
that their first ideas even of the things of this world can 
bo exact and righl, and not, rather, all formed according to 
their own childish faehion ? And yet as their characters 
gradually develop it becomes evident that even in this ■ 
childish way they have got hold of the germ of the truth, 
which goes on unfolding with growing power, and in due 
time casts away the husk that protected without disfiguring 
it. Therefore we may hope that this will still more be the 
case when we talk with them about Him who is Himself 
the Truth; that a living seed, though hidden in a poor husk, 
will gain a firm hold In their souls ; and hence there is here 
no reason for withholding from them the knowledge of Ood 
and of the Saviour. But even supposing that we wished to 
do so, should we be able ? And do we not feel constrained 
to say, Qod be praised that it is not in our power I for if it 
were, the indications in our domestic and social life of our 
belonging to a people of Ood and forming a community of 
believers would be far more rare than unhappily they 
already are. No ; this cannot in any way be so kept con- 
cealed that the children should not very early hear some- 
thing of God and their Hedeemer. 

And as to the fear that too early teaching about God and 
divine things might become to the children only a dead 
letter ; it would, no doubt, be welt grounded, if our instruc- 
tions were only meant to satisfy a mere curiosity which had 
arisen in their minds about this as about other and mere 
outward subjects. But that would be no admonition of the 
Lord; for admonition has always a reference to something 
that the person has to do and to alter, especially in himself. 
Therefore it is especially when we wish to affect the inmost 
feelings of our children that the apostle would bK^a 'a& \:ax^ 
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thoir thoughts towards the Lord. If we see them indulging 
in emotions either of joy or vezatioii, that border on sin, 
we ore to point out to them the diiference between godly 
and ungodly modes of feeling. And does it not seem to you 
that this difference will be best understood by & mind which 
has already felt the etirring of better things? If we see 
them presumptuously uplifted, though it may be only in 
half-childish over-confidence, or depressed and disheartened, 
— and this still more if they are old enough for greater and 
graver concerns to have a place in their lives — we can tell 
them of man's dependence on Ood. We can tell them of 
the blessedness of him who, making it his one endeavour to 
fulfil the will of Ood, holds faat, amidst all earthly reverses, 
the comfort that, without the will of the Father, from 
whom come none but good gifts, not a hair of his head can 
perish ; and who uses all earthly possessions as entrusted 
to him by God for the furtherance of His work. And do 
you think they cannot understand this as soon as a sense 
of duty has been awakened in them, and they have noticed 
something of the difficulties of life ? When we see that 
in their awakening minds conflicting thoughts ' accuse and 
excuse one another,' we are to point them to that law 
which God has written in men's hearta and made manifest 
in His Son, and teach them to distinguish its voice. And 
do you think they are not capable of fixing their eyes on 
that guiding star as soon as uncertainty and conflictiug 
judgment has begun in themselves ? 

And it is not simply to God that we are to lead them in 
this way, but equally and at the same time to the Saviour, 
out of whose fulness they, like ourselves, mast from the very 
beginning receive all knowledge of Ood and all enjoyment 
of fellowship with Him. This is indeed the direct meaning 
of the apostolic words ; for it is Christ who is the Lord, 
and the admonition towards God is only included in the 
admonition towards Christ; as the • Son presupposes the 
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Father. And as the Saviour Himself commanded His dis- 
ciplea not to forbid the little ones to come, and thereby 
made it plain that even for them there woe to be a blessing 
in His presence ; we may neither doubt of oar having the 
right nor of its being our duty to bring our children early to 
Him who came for their salvation also, that Ho may bless 
them. Did not He Himself thank His Father that He had 
revealed the mystery which the wise and mature of His 
time would not receive, to the little ones who greeted Him 
with songs of praise as the Saviour who was to come. Why 
should it not be specially fitting, at that tender age when 
the mind draws Bo much of its food from pictures, to seek 
God also in a picture, — Him of whom we are permitted to 
make no image for ourselves, in that picture which He has 
Himself given to us ; why should it not be fitting that the 
little ones should see and honour the Father in the Son, and 
direct their earliest pious aspirations to the exprece imago 
of the divine nature, the brightness of the heavenly glory 
in earthly and human form? Why should not the young, 
as soon as they begin to distinguish between good and evil 
in themselves, to require perfection of themselves, and to 
have some misgivings of its being unattainable, be capable 
of receiving into their hearts Him who knew no sin ? Why 
should not they, who owe their birth and their sustained 
life to human love, be both able and willing to hear and to 
obey the voice of divine love in Christ ? Why, as soon as 
they begin to feel the burden of the law and to dread the 
bondage of sin, should it not be possible to point them, for 
their comfort and encouragement, to Him who alone is able 
to make them free from both ? And how can we but lead 
them to Him, as soon as their attention is sufficiently 
aroused by what they hear about Him to make them ask, 
Who is He ? Indeed as soon as they become capable of ob- 
serving ourselves and our whole manner of life, and begin 
to take note of tlie more inword and spiritual part of it^saisi. 
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to ask, Why is that ? could we at sucti a time deny to our 
children the presence of Him whose life in us makes every- 
thing in us that they honour and love ? Would it not be 
taking to ourselves the honour that is due to Him, if we did 
not direct them, for help in becoming such characters as 
they admire, to Him who gave Himself that He might 
sanctify to Himself a people fitted for good works. Let us 
then, in this direction also, lay aside every ansious fear, 
and train not only the growing-up young people, but also, as 
the apostle says, the children, in the admonition of the 
Lord, in the firm confidence that, as soon as sin can be 
recognised and felt, and the fmit of the Spirit desired, it 
can no longer bo too early to tell the news of groce and 
salvation. 

But just as we saw that everything that we teach our 
children and set them to do must tend to their discipline, 
if the apostle's first word is to be fully carried out ; so we 
should very imperfectly fulfil the second if we limited its 
meaning to words of instruction, and to such words alone as 
bear directly on spiritual subjects. On the contrary, every 
admonition must be an admonition towards the Lord, for 
otherwise some of them would very soon contradict others ; 
and every method by which WB seek to influence and stir 
their hearts Is an admonition. Therefore If we wish to 
excite in them love of what is good and right, let us not 
point out to them the earthly blessings that result from It ; 
if we wish to warn them against the evil that is beginning 
to show itself in their hearts, let us not talk to them of 
the bad confieijuences which it brings; for that would be an 
admonition towards the things of this world, not an ad- 
monition towards the Lord; but let us teach them to dis- 
cern what is like Ood and pleasing to Him, or not so ; what 
is according to the covenant and command of the Saviour, 
or the reverse ; and this also will be an admonition to the 
Lord. And if we cannot hinder the whole chequered drama 
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of life unfolding ever more fully before them as -time 
goes on, witli all the follies and weakuesses of men as 
well as with everything good and noble ; let us try rather 
to turn away their thoughts about it from the judgment of 
men, from the blame or the admiration of the world ; lest 
we should be admonishing them to vanity and to eye- 
service before men. But on the one band while we show ^ 
them how difficult a thing it is to judge what is in man, \ 
let ns exhort them to the sole fear of Him who alone nn- ' 
derstands how to judge. And while on the other hand we 
teach them to recognise the first appearances in their own 
hearts of all the wrong and evil that cannot fail to be 
there; and to seek out the hidden virtues of Christ's 
disciples, often very far from what mokes the greatest 
show in the eyes of the world; let ns by this also tnm 
their thoughts to the Lord, who sees secret things, and tries 
the heart and the reins. 

But more than all words, our most powerful admonition 
to the Lord must be oar whole daily life, lived with our 
children in true and faithful love; and this just as cer- 
tainly as that God is love, and love is the most universal ~j 
and intelligible manifestation of the Eternal. If they feel-^ 
our love pervading everything, not as a mere form of 
selfishness, that seeks only to be pleased and caressed; not 
as the whim of the moment, favonring and slighting with- 
out reason ; nor yet a variable natural instinct, that may 
easily grow cold, or degenerate into weak indulgence ; but 
as ft reflection — feeble, it may be, yet not too dim to be 
always more or less recognisable — of the eternal love, and 
as having the closest connection with that service which we 
have vowed to the Saviour as oor Bead : this will be the 
most powerful of all admonitions to the Lord ; and only 
through this will they learn to understand and practically 
to accept all the rest. 

In this way, then, the apostle proves lufi ^\d.^^ \>c>».\. 
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everything that v/o can do with our children is summed up 
in this, that we bring them up in discipline and in the 
admonition of the Lord, But here we aro constrained to 
say, Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God ! For if everything is to tend to discipline and the 
admonition of the Lord for our children, we must lay 
nside all vain and ungodly views that terminate on the 
transitory concerns of this world, and seek only that our 
houses may become temples of the Holy Spirit, and that 
the abundant blessing of Qod may abide among us ; we must 
not cease to receive willingly and joyfully into believing 
and obedient hearts every admonition to the Lord which we 
ourselves still need, that we may go on growing in purer 
love and more thorough self-command, and so allow nothing 
to frustrate our great aim of having our children brought 
to the Lord. If we keep this aim steadily in view, we 
shall certainly become aware that Grod is with us, helping 
in the work ; and so far from the most assiduous care for 
our children interfering with our own spiritual life, that 
life will, through this very work, open out to us in the most 
wonderful way. For in working for tbo training and sanc- 
tifying of others, we are ourselves sanctified and trained ; 
and thus a building according to God's mind will rise on 
the foundation which He Himself has laid, and which none 
may remove with impunity. Amen. 



X. 

REJOICING BEFORE GOD. 

{Preached on the Anniversary of the Battle of Lcipsic^ 
October l%th, 1818.) 

Tkxt : Psalm Ixviii. 8, 4. 

ANY one who had heard our last hymn without knowing 
the occasion of to-day's festival might suppose that 
wo seemed more like entering on a day of supplication in 
regard to the future, than on what it really is, a day of 
thankful remembrance of the great and divine deliverance 
wrought for us in the immediate past. But can we, or 
ought we, to separate these? God's kindness and grace 
always anticipate our will and resolution ; and therefore 
we C4\n only ground each request to Him for blessing and 
prosperity in the future on our heartfelt sense of gratitude 
for what we have already received from Him, for the 
favours of the same kind with which He has loaded and 
satisfied us. And so, in taking a thoughtful view of the 
past, the more our eyes are turned to one important point 
and wo feel stirred up to thankfulness towards God, must 
we not ask ourselves so much the more earnestly whether 
we are even worthy, by the use which we make of them, to 
offer thanks for His gifts ; whether, by a life tending more 
to His honour, we deserve to bring into His courts our 
thanks and praise for His gracious help ? Let this, then, 
be the direction that our common meditations tako to-da.^» 

183 
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Let ns go down into the depths of our hearts, and examine 
ouraelvea before the Lord, and beseech Him lor cleansing, 
that so onr thanks may rise to Him weU'pleasing and not in 
vain. 

In those times which we nnite with all our brethren of 
the Tatherland in commemorating to-day, we were firmly 
persuaded that, especially in order to put far from among ns 
all godless habits which threatened to take root so firmly, to 
maintain the old foundations of piety and loyalty which 
were in danger of becoming insecure, and to strengthen 
anew the natural ties of love which were becoming relaxed 
by the intrusion of the stranger ; — that for all these reasons 
it was necessary to wage that perilous warfare. Well then, 
the more we were convinced of this, the more mnst it 
concern us now, in commemorating the divine help given 
in that struggle, that we be not of those who must melt 
like wax before the fire at the presence of the J/ord ; the 
more careful must we be that our joy is a heartfelt joy 
before the Lord, and that our whole being, consecrated anew 
to Him in thankfulness, may be maintained before Him in 
truth and faithfulness. To ask what is meant by a joy 
before God, how it is distinguished from the transitory joy 
of the world or in oneself, would be, unless in so far as 
each of ns is able to answer it or has already answered it 
for himself, a wide question, too wide for one meditation. 
I will therefore confine myself to showing what our joy 
must be free from, it it is to deserve the name of a joy 
before the Lord. 

Three principal points here suggest themselves to me to 
which I wish to direct your attention ; that every joy that 
is to hold its ground in Good's presence must be free ; first, 
from falsehood ; secondly, from slothfulness ; and thirdly, 
from vanity. 

I. Our joy in the deliverance which God wrought for us 
is to be free from falsehood. We know that when the war 
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was imminent, of whicli we Eire now celebrating the decisive 
day (though not that day alone), all those whom we hail as 
brotbers and fellow-coontrymen were not of one mind on the 
great matter. If aome had for long been waiting aud 
hoping for the moment when their desire to win back with 
the sword a natural and honourable position should be grati- 
fied ; there were others who thought that the existing con- 
dition of things could be borne, and that it was wiser to put 
up with it than hastily to stake everything in an uncertain 
war. Now those who thought and spoke in this way, must 
always have a claim to our respect, in so far as, after the 
resolution was taken, though contrary to their opinion, they 
did all that the Fatherland and the law required of them ; 
because they fairly contributed their share to the common 
canae. For the first thing at the forming of any great 
resolution is always that every one should seek t« bring his 
own convictions to bear ; the second, that he frankly join in ^ 
what has finally become the common will. But if the events ' 
that followed have not changed the opinion of those our 
brethren, and yet they feel able to take part in the general 
joy of au anniversary such as this, we must point out to 
them that theirs is a different joy from that of the rest, and 
that it cannot be quite that which the joy before the Lord 
ought to be. For by himself, perhaps, and in an earthly 
way, one may rejoice when that which he has done with half 
conviction or without any conviction comes to a successful 
issue ; but before God he can only be ashamed. For it is 
not over outward things that we are allowed to rejoice 
before God, who Himself has no outward part and who 
makes no account of anything outward, but only of that 
which is in the heart; we are not to rejoice over cons&- 
qnences and events, but only in the power and deed from 
which they proceeded. But those persona cannot rejoice in 
those thbgs, who hold that the influential opinion at that 
time was not the right one, but count that man should h&y« 
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a still greater power of' endurtince to bear what exasperates 
him, and to bend atill lower tinder what can only appear to 
him an external necessity ; for such persons rejoice only in 
the results, not in tho deed. But be there few or many 
such, can tho rest of us who are met here to-day to thank 
God for inclining the hearts of men and nations at that time 
to refuse any longer to bear diflhonourable chains, for inspir- 
ing them with courage and hope and loving enthusiasm; 
— can we say that ours is a truthful thanksgiving, and can 
our joy be a joy before tho Lord, if those sentiments over 
which we rejoice have no longer the same power in our 
hearts ? Can we claim this if we are now no longer inspired 
with the same zeal to restore a social life befitting us and 
pleasing to Ood ; if we are not striving, with a perseverance 
worthy of that first enthusiasm, to keep safe and to improve 
what then through God's blessing came anew into our 
possession? Can wo claim it if we have now become careless 
about the difference between what is worthy and what is 
unworthy of man ; if we are now turning back, and after 
the old, evil manner, each seeking his own ; each one seeking 
to gain, out of the treasure won for all, as much as possible 
for himself: and all no longer united with that first love, 
each denying himself to seek the common weal ? No, in that 
case our joy is no joy before God, for Ho is a God of truth ; 
in that case tho false spirit must melt before Him like wax ; 
and the empty joy, let it show itself as it will, and put on 
what pious appearance it will, can only be, for the most 
part, tho pleasure of this world; while the shout of our text, 
Let the righteons bo gliid and rejoice before God, when it 
sounds in the untrue soul, sounds like the cry of the avenger, 
destroying its joy. Only if the old zeal has not been allowed 
to cool ; only if that is still true with us which we then felt . 
as the most sacred truth of our lives, that a man does not 
exist for himself, but for the common cause ; that to risk 
lile for the brethren is the call of God in the soul, and that 
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not arbitrary power, but tho well-knit bonds of justice are 
the soreet supports of piety and spiritual prosperity ; only 
if we feel tliose convictions as strongly as we then did, are 
our hearts really rejoicing before God. If it is so with us, 
we are in a position to think, if not without pain and mourn- 
ing, at least with feelings purified from base mixture, of what 
this war has cost us, to remember those who watered the 
harvest of our joy with their precious blood, and set their 
seal, by their death, to the faith and strength that inspired 
us ; while this remembrance especially must without doubt 
cause the untrue heart to melt like wax before God. 

II. But onr grateful joy before God mast also be free 
from slothfulness. It seems really superflnous to say this ; 
for slothfulness and joy can never harmonize. Joy arouses 
the spirit, so that it is nothing but strength and life and 
activity ; and this is pre-eminently true of joy before God, for 
it is ever exciting, ever bringing into action whatever may 
be specially in our hearts at the same time. But man's 
perversity has found out how to separate what God has inti- 
mately joined, and to join things which according to natural 
law are opposed to each other. And bo thero is such a thing 
OS a slothful joy over even so great events as those which 
we remember on days like this. For the man who only 
rejoices because we have happily surmounted our miseries, 
and because the source of manifold calamities is closed ; who 
after this happy turn of affairs would like to repose on the 
results of those exertions, and now rejoices chiefly that the 
time of exertion is past, and that now, without the putting 
forth of such efforts, without interruption to industry {hin- 
drances being successfully cleared away), tho prosperity of all, 
or at least his own must go on as a matter of course ; such n 
man rejoices, if he rejoices at all, with a slothful joy. And 
of this joy, whatever else wo may or may not be able to think 
of it, we must certainly think and feel that it cannot be a joy 
before God. In presence of the Eternal ^6 c&nii'a^. TCiY^Sii^ 
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on account of anything being past ; tbat which is but a con- 
cern of the passing moment vanishes nt the thought of Him 
and cannot be joined to that thought. Hence also it comoa 
that we can by no means associate the thonght of God with 
mere pleasures of the senses and rejoice in such pleasures 
before Him ; because the pleasures of sense pass away with 
every moment, and must be renewed every moment if they 
are to last. And those who have no better rejoicing to-day 
than the poor joy that the former distress is past, what 
means have they of quickening their joy, what makes their 
condition still something like joy, but the hope of now en- 
joying the pleasures of life instead of bearing its miseries ? 
I And thus the pleasure-seekers, who are slothful as to 
spiritual concerns, can by no means rejoice before God. 

But now we must inquire whether there may not be 
found some slothful ones even among those who are con- 
Bcioua of a genuine sympathy with the acts of that time, 
the remembrance of which kindles our joy to enthusiasm 
to-day. We shall all, at least, be able to distinguish be- 
tween two different positions. Besides the many who, in 
taking part, each according to his circumstances, in the 
efTorts of that time, were laid hold of in a natural way 
by the common ardour; there were others in whom this 
sympathy was only a transient impulse, and who showed 
themselves at that time capable of doing and bearing what 
they would not have thought possible before, nor perhaps' 
would think possible now. But even then, how every 
fluctuation of events was mirrored in their uncertain feel- 
ings; so that whenever affairs took an unfavourable turn 
they were full of dread about what was to follow, and in- 
clined beforehand to throw the blame of the misfortune on 
those who had urged them on ; and how much more must 
a feeling produced in so superficial a way, being only the 
effect of one momentous hour and without force in itself, 
have become, since that time, thoroughly deadened 1 And 
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from all wlio only participated in thoae great deeds in tliis 
way, we can certainly expect to-day only a faint and dull 
kind of joy, that ia nothing more than the dreamy remem- 
brance of an unwonted state of mind in which they found 
themselves for a time, about which they know neither 
whence it arose nor whither it has vanished; only they 
know right well that they could not now rise to it again. 
The very core of their hearts lakes shape from the slothful- 
ness and impoteuce of their own souls, and can neither now 
nor ever send forth a living shoot of joy. If they desire to 
rejoice with us, it is only from the contagion of our joy ; so 
that theirs is only a pale reflection of the lively joy of those 
in whom that first zeal was a true and living sentiment, and 
in whom etill abides, as a steady and nnchanging principle, 
the strength by which they laid hold of the slothful soals 
and carried them along with them. To those steadfast souls 
alone belongs not only their own joy, but that of the others, 
and they alone can truly rejoice before God, the living God 
who controls our doings as well as animates and inspires us ; 
but those slothful ones would attempt in vain to appear 
before God with their soulless joy, when the thought of 
Him is not even able to keep their cold hearts steadfast. 
We can rejoice before Him only when we feel in ourselves 
an ever active power for good ; feel it as His gift, Sowing 
out to us from Him, as the effect of His Spirit in us. Yes, 
only when we are going forward in the work which we then 
undertook ; only when each of us is constantly presenting 
anew to those who wish to sink down in indolent repose, the 
picture of what is right in God's sight and pleasing to men, 
ever bringing before them what is still lacking in us, how 
many enemies there still are to be conquered by the power 
of faith and love ; only when we are of this mind can we 
rejoice together before God for all Hia good gifts, and so 
also for that great day. And it is only such joy that can 
be called a joy from the heart, as the heart is the source 
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or life and activity in man, and of nil the feelings that more 
liim and pass over from him to others. Hence if it is the 
wicked who melt like wax before the Lord, it seems as i£ 
we must say that the slothful are wicked ; at least If they 
CEUinot stand even before us, without being constantly 
steeled anew by the pervadiug Btrength of others, still less 
will their joy be able to stand before the thonght of God. 
For what is lifeless and slothliU fears and shuns life, as 
falsehood fears and shuns the truth. 

in. Finally, our joy must be free from all vanity. That 
is to say, there are two ways of looking at human affairs. 
On the one side we really feel that all earthly and perishable 
things are nothing in themselves, that all not only originate 
from the Eternal, but are continually and actually carried 
on and upheld by Him, and con only live and move and have 
their being in Him. If we thus consider and feel about any- 
thing that concerns us, then we think of it in God, and we 
cannot fail to have in our hearts true joy in the Lord. On 
the other band, the Eternal does none of His works directly 
before our eyes, but does everything in connection with the 
affairs of men by means of men and the influence of external 
nature. Therefore individual men and individual events 
always justly attract our attention. And in studying them 
we are led on from each individual to another connected 
with him, from each later event to one that preceded it ; but 
the more we allow ourselves to separate this way of looking 
at things from the former, and please and satisfy ourselves 
with thus arranging facts in a circle, the more docs our 
whole mind and character become tainted with vanity, and 
it is only pleaaura or pain about transitory things that stirs 
our spirit. If, therefore, the joy that wo feel to-day is to be 
a joy that will stand before God, it must not Ijo joy in what 
this or that individual has done; it must not go back on — I 
will not say, any merit of our own — but not even on the 
merit of other individuals. For if wo are to rejoice before 
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tbe Lord, vc can only rejoico in the dood which He the 
Lord accomplished among us. And if we rejoice in our 
own work, we are no longer rejoicing before Him, and bo our 
sense of the Eternal becomes weakened, and that which the 
liOrd wrought is changed for ns into a vain and nnintel- 
ligiblo play of earthly powers and acts and sufferings ; 
indeed, the more we look into it in this way the more we 
believe that we see in events only that sport of chance by 
which man is always punished when he forgets God. And 
how vain a thing is joy of this kind ! how little power of 
lasting there is in it ! and how every human merit, even that 
which we sought thus unselfishly to exalt, melts away, 
when we reflect how often it would not have been earned at 
all, if some outward circumstance, that no one could control, 
hod turned out differently I But certainly, be it eaid for our 
comfort, if any set of events is fltted to cure us of the 
vanity of a false joy like this, those great events are so. He 
who wishes to rejoice in human judgment and intelligence, 
in pei-fect art and skilfully calculated plans, most seek for 
himself some other subject. For about this, the opposite 
feeling is much too general for such ideas ; the feeling that 
there is no single person of whom it could be said that it 
was his doing; no single event, not even the special one we 
commemorate to-day, after the occurrence of which it could 
be said that now all was safe. Bather, if we look at details 
and study man's part in the matter, the heroes and directors 
of the war themselves will not deny, that even the most 
brilliant deeds were accompanied by mistakes, and that as 
God brought alt about for the best, He caused even those 
mistakes to prove a blessing. So that here very specially it 
is clear to us all that the glory is due to God alone, and 
here we can most easily resist all vainglorious joy. And 
so we come back to what we began with. 

If we choose to derive our joy rather from ontward than 
inward causes, from results rather than from sentiments^ 
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vanity will inevitably comfi into play; eacli individual may 
then take credit for one thing or another, and follow oat 
endlessly the traces of what he has contributed to the work, 
and each may seek out one among those who have done the 
largest share, and make an idol of him, and give him the 
glory ; for if vanity ia once arooaed it can make everything 
take what form it pleases. Bat if in our joy our thoaghte 
' are turned to God and to the powers which He stirred up 
at that time, we are constrained to take an opposita view, 
and we have the clearest perception that not only the will 
but the accomplishment of it came from God. Then we 
understand that it was in His counsel that the events which 
took place were determined; and we also feel that we 
defraud ourselves of the purest joy, if, on a day like this, we 
give the slightest place to vainglorious boasting. No, let all 
empty show disappear from among us! It is only joy before 
God that endures; while the joy of vanity is disposed of 
with that godleseness of character that melts like wax before 
God. For gratitude and confidence are inseparable com- 
panions. If we take credit to ourselves and to each other 
for the great things God has done, we can also cherish no 
confidence bat in human strength and human counsel. And 
let us only ask if things are now in such a position, through 
what then took place, that such a confidence would satisfy 
US? When we look fairly at our needs, our wishes, our 
hopes, must we not still acknowledge that human help is 
useless, and that It is the Lord alone on whom we can rely? 
And therefore it is only from joy before God, far from all 
self-applause, that the right confidence can proceed ; a con- 
fidence, not that He will always in time of need again order 
events for our profit and glory ; hut that He will not with- 
draw Hie Spirit from us ; that He who at that time drew 
out among us so much self-sacrificing love, so much pore 
loyalty and faith, will preserve to us this treasure, and be 
ever re-animating it in us by the power of His Spirit. It 
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will not be a coTifidenc« thnt, after the outward ( 
conquered, we may let things take their course, notil a time 
comes when there shall again be need to fight ; but that the 
Lord will keep the hearts of His people together in a living 
unity ; that He will keep their spiritual eyes clear to see 
what is right ; that He will work as effectually among us in 
time of peaco as He did, to His own glory, in time of danger. 
It will be the confidence that tlie Lord is with the humble 
hearts ; that He never Ibraakes those who have no reliance 
on themseh-es ; that Ha will never suffer His glory to perish 
among those who glory in nothing but His strength ; and 
that A permanent and inexhaustible power of enjoyment is 
the portion of those who in all things rejoice in God alone. 

Let us then cleanse our hearts from falsity, from slothful- 
nesB, from vanity ! for we feel that if these are overcome a 
pure and imperishable joy before God will naturally spring 
up in our hearts. For this purpose the holy table of the 
Lord is spread among us to-day. Join all of you in spirit 
with those who will partake of it to-day. If we are one 
with Him, who alone among those bom of woman could say, 
I am the way and the truth ; if we are pervaded by the 
spirit of Him whose motto was, The Father worketh, and I 
work ; if we are one with Him who was entirely possessed 
with the conviction that it became Him to do the Father's 
will, and that He lived in God and God in Him ; then we 
shall be ever drawing closer to the eternal, imperishable life, 
to freedom from all vanity, and ever becoming more worthy 
of the great things which the Lord Jesus has done for ua. 

r>-a!/cr. 
Yea, Lord, to Thee be brought praise and honour! Thon 
didst raise ns up when we were crushed and had almost 
perished! It is Thy will to make us again a vessel nnto 
honour, after we were despised and seemed like a vessel of 
wrath ; Thon alone hast done it, to Thee let all our ke&tts. 
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be devoted ! Rule Thou in our hearts aa Thou Hast out- 
wardly ruled among us. Moke us by Thy Spirit more and 
more a people to Thy praise, a royal tmd priestly nation ; 
govern us by Thy word and Spirit that we may be ever be- 
coming worthier of that highest name which we bear, the 
name that comes to us from Thy Son. Amen. 



XI. 

LOVE AND SERVICE. 

Trit: John xxi- IG. "He aaith to him again a Becond time, 
SimOD, eon of John, lovest thou Ma? He Baith unto Him, Yea, 
Lord ; Thou knowest that I love Thee. He saitb unto him, Tend my 

THEB.E is no more impartant charge than that which 
the Lord gave to His apostle in these words. He 
caDa Himself the Shepherd of His flock ; therefore what 
He here committed to the charge of the apostle was to do 
the Lord's own work in His name, and under His oversight 
and ruling direction as Chief Shepherd. But this ia a 
charge committed by no means exclusively to the Apostle 
Peter, nor exclasively to the rest of the apostles, nor to 
those alone who now in a special and official way serve 
the Lord as teachers and overseers in His Chnrch : it is 
the duty of all Christians without exception; we are all 
to be labourers in His vineyard. But in this vineyard, the 
plants of which are none other than redeemed souls, its - 
fratts none other than the fmits of the Spirit, what can any 
one find to do that would not be included in the expres- 
sion, Tend My sheep ? Co-operation and help in the work 
which the Lord has to do on the souls that Ood has given 
Him, — this and nothing else can we supply to Him, and 
He con make use of nothing else. If therefore we are to 
present our whole life to Him as a living thank-offering ; 
if we are bound to show that He has sanctified qox wi>^. 
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by our making some use of the powers we owe to Him, 
then we must all certainly take part in the work which, 
in the words of our text, He commits to the apostle. But 
He connects this charge with Peter's answer to His ques- 
tion, SimoD, son of John, lovest thou Me? And thus it 
appears to us that iu an examination to which, as it were, 
the Lord subjects Peter, thiB love to Christ is the one thing 
He requires of him, with a view to his feeding Christ's 
sheep. But we find among Christians in all ages very 
different opinions about this. Some adhere strictly to this 
word of the Lord, and say that there is absolutely no other 
spiritual qualification for this duty ; that a man has no need 
ts acquire anything else beforehand in order to render to 
the Lord the service to which all are called; that he only 
needs to be growing ever stronger in love to the Saviour, 
and to be able ever more joyfully to answer with the 
apostle, Lord, Thou knowest that I love Thee. Others, 
on the contrary, maintain that of course the Lord knew 
everything else that was in the apostle; what spiritual 
faculties were awakened, what light of knowledge was 
kindled in him; but because Peter had fallen and denied 
Him, He may have stood in doubt about just this one point : 
or rather, though He, knowing what was in all hearts, could 
not doubt, the rest of the disciples might have doubted 
whether love to the Lord was still quite as lively in bis 
heart as it had been. And therefore, they say, the Lord 
addressed this question to hinl, not as if there were nothing 
else required in order to tend His sheep, but because all the 
other disciples knew quite well the kind and measure of 
everything else in the aoul of Peter, but on this one indis- 
pensable point it was necessary for him to come out clearly. 
In response to these different views, whether love to Christ 
is sufGcient qualification for the fulfilment of the Christian's 
calling, or something more is required, let us consider more 
closely the words of our text. First, and most necessary, 
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let us try rightly to understand the Saviour's words in this 
connection ; and secondly, let us go further back and 
inquire together how those different views may be supposed 
to have arisen among Christians, in order still more fully to 
assure ourselves as to what has been the mind and will 
of the Lord. 

I. First, then, if we wish to ascertain which of those 
two meanings the Saviour may be supposed really to have 
had, it will be necessary for us to begin by asking what, 
according to the nature of things, is implied in the com- 
mission with which the Lord here charges His disciple. 
Tend My sheep. Confining ourselves to the figurative 
expression which the Saviour uses, it unquestionably 
includes very specially two things : first, that the sheep 
of the flock must be protected; then, that they must be 
fed. The shepherd's care takes in both of these parts ; 
therefore the Lord expects from His disciple and entrusts 
to him both kinds of work. Well, now let us next ask by 
what means and in what manner the souls of men are pro- 
tected, 80 that they may not again withdraw or wander from 
the Lord's flock, and that in the flock no danger may 
approach or evil befall them ? Certainly, we answer unani- 
mously, love to Him is the first requisite; that love must 
call forth in each of us the strong desire to keep our own 
soul and the souls of others in living fellowship with Him ; 
it must make us quick to notice whatever might be adverse 
to that fellowship. But now if we are asked to go a step 
further, and assert that this love to the Saviour is sufficient 
by itself for the work, then, it seems to me, we must say No. 
What a knowledge of the human heart in its obduracy and 
in its despondency is needful in order to protect the soul 
in spite of these ; with what clear spiritual insight must we 
penetrate its most hidden recesses if we wish to note and 
trace out, before it be too late, anything in men's own souls 
that endangers their fellowship with the Savio^it — ^V£ ^^ ^x^ 
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to detect tlie first stirrings of evt), and make those aware 
of it in whom we see it, so tliat if possible they may turn 
before they have fairly entered on ft wrong course ! What 
a knowledge we need to hare of the ways of sin, and of tho 
various snares that are prepared by those who are still sunk 
in earthly cares and senauftl pleasures, for those who are 
just beginning to show a desire to struggle towardn the 
higher, spiritual life 1 What experiences of tho ways of tho 
world are needful — experiences always dearly bought — (o 
know how to bring flattery and dissimulation to light by 
the trath, and to distinguish them by their fruits ; to bo 
able to ^'am the inexperienced, and dispel for them the 
illusive semblance of kindness and goodness behind which 
those only too often conceal themselves who are trj-ing to 
entice others into the way of ruin. When we think of oil 
this, we must indeed admit that besides love to Christ, 
true wisdom also belongs to the work of tending His sheep. 
And now let us look at tho second point — that tho souls 
belonging to the Loi-d's flock are also to bo fed. Whot 
other food for souls is there but the Word of God ? None, 
certainly; for the "Word that became flesh and came into 
the world is also the true bread of life that came down from 
heaven. And Christ Himself said that the flesh profits 
nothing, but that His words are spirit and life. Ho there- 
fore who means to feed redeemed souls must know how to 
dispense and portion out to them the divine Word. Now 
it is certain that i£ we ore to partake of this food ourselves 
nnd dispense it to others, in the first place, our love to 
Christ must be & well-founded love which recognises that 
He alone has the words of life. But, in the next place, 
how needful it is on the one Jlnud that we be able to form 
a correct judgment on the various relations and conditions 
in which men are found, to decide in each case what kind 
of food is most necessary and suitable for the soul, and 
H-ith true wisdom to select from the great abundance nnd 
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the infinite fulness of the divine Word that which is best 
fitted to nourish each one and strengthen him for good in 
every emergency. But then, on the other hand, still more, 
what is needful in order to be able rightly to divide the 
Word of God, although we know how it ought to be dis- 
tributed to every one ? Well, certainly this, that we first 
clearly and fully understand it ourselves. But the interval 
of a long course of centuries lies between us and the first 
utterance of those words ; they are written in a foreign and 
now dead language: and yet the true and perfect under- 
standing of the divine Word can only be that which corre- 
sponds most nearly to the way in which all those who heard 
it from the living lips of the Lord and His apostles — those 
whose minds were most awake, most favourably disposed 
and best prepared — understood it and applied it to them- 
selves. Therefore a power of transporting our thoughts 
to distant times and into conditions of society strange to us, 
a knowledge of foreign tongues and customs, is a part of the 
qualification for rightly dividing the Word of God. And 
80, if we are to approach our brethren with the divine 
words, and thus tend Christ's sheep, love to Him is, no 
doubt, the first condition ; for this is the same thing as our 
own pleasure and joy in the divine Word, and it is love to 
Him alone that can constrain us to this whole work, for he 
who does not love Christ Himself, does not love His flocl*. 
But if it is asserted that love alone suffices^ we shall again 
deny it, and certainly still more truly in our case than in 
that of His first disciples, and feel bound to say that, besides 
love, a right perception is also needful for the work. And 
thus when we consider the subject on this side, those 
persons seem to be right who think, that when the Saviour 
meant to commission His disciple to tend His sheep. He 
asked especially about his love to Him, because there might 
have been room to doubt whether that remained unchanged ; 
but everything else that he needed for the work — the 
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wisdom and knowledge — He took for granted in him as 
already known. 

But that Justice mny be done to all parties, let ua now 
study the subject from another side. Suppose that love to 
Christ is a living principle in us ; must we not, in that case, 
necessarily take a deep interest in the whole great work of 
the Lord ? Must we not bum with desire to become ac- 
quainted according to the full measure of our powers, both 
with the Lord Himself and with the whole great work of 
God which is committed to Him? The reverse of this would 
indeed betray evident indifference. But if we wish to bo 
acquainted with the Saviour, with Him who alone is pure 
and good, the one perfect Man of God, must we not at the 
same time go on looking into the sinful heart of man, in 
order that we may be able exactly to distinguish in it that 
which is the work of the Saviour and bears the features of 
His likeness, from what proceeds from human corruption 
and has no part in His character ; so that our idea of the 
object of our love may be kept pure and holy, and nothing 
extraneous be mixed with it. And thus we see that love to 
the Saviour really produces in us, as a matter of course, that 
knowledge of the human heart, with all its depths and 
errors, which is necessary in order to our tending the Lord's 
sheep with wisdom, and fal&lling our work in His kingdom. 
And in the same way, could we suppose it possible that 
we should love the Lord without listening most eagerly to 
every word from His own mouth, as well as to every word 
which the Spirit, who took of the fulness of Christ and 
glorified Him, has spoken by the lips of His disciples? Can 
there be that living love to the Saviour, without our occupj-- 
ing ourselves diligently with His Word ? And though every 
part of it is not equally available, seeing that some parts 
need more and some lesii of those helps that depend on all 
kinds of human wisdom and historical knowledge ; yet do 
we not feel that in the Christian community, where no one 
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Lui'ies his talent, every one has anfBcient meauB at com- 
mand for attaining to a knowledge of the divine Word, such 
as will enable him, in so far as can be expected of him, to 
feed the souls of his brethren, and at the fitting time to 
offer them the bread of comfort and truth out of the abun- 
dance of this divine teaching? 

Yes, I will even go further. In this world each of us hns 
his own particular calling in the civil community, according 
to the place in which the Lord has set us ; and in order to 
carry on that calling wisely and with good results on behalf 
of his family, each one needs to acquire by practice, skill and 
sagacity about various everyday concerns, as well as mucli 
knowledge of the world and of men. Now do we mean to 
say that all this basineas activity is a tbing apart from love 
to the Saviour, so that all our pleasure and joy in it cornea 
from a different source? Do we mean to say that when we 
expend our time and put forth the powers of our mind on 
this, it must be some Other motive that inspires us: and that 
every one who is engaged in any earthly calling must neces- 
sarily have a heart divided between love to it and love to 
the Saviour, and must take away from the one what he 
gives to the other ? By no meons ; on the contrary, every- 
thing that can justly make demands on the powers of 
Christians is closely connected with the great work of the 
Saviour on earth. And when His apostles recommended to 
their congregations that every one should work with his 
hands to some good purpose, and should seek after all things 
lovely and of good report, those exhortations were just 
suggested, like all others, by the love of Christ which con- 
strained His apostles ; and this same love is to be the 
motive power by which Christians are to carry out such 
directions. For he who truly loves the Lord will do Him 
honour in the presence of men ; he will help to glorify 
the spiritual presence of the Lord to the utmost ; he 
will show that his whole soul is thoroughly ^rvod«d Xj*^ 
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lovo to Him; all its emotions will bo sanctified liy His 
presence; and love to Him will be a power that liclpa the 
believer more effectually in all the concerns of everyday life, 
and that is able more thoroughly to overcome obstacles than 
ony other incentive that could be set before him. 

But this is equally true; that all those various kinds of 
human knowledge and insiyht which, when dii-ected by the 
love of Christ, are a help to ua in every part of our work, if 
they proceed from any otiier source, can only be injurious. 
A knowledge of the workl and of the human heart, if it is 
only, as it were, a surreptitious means of carrj'ing out more 
successfully schemes of selfishness, or of indulging ambition, 
will not only effect nothing in the kingdom of liod and help 
no human soul, but in the end it will cheat its verj- possessoi-s 
of their foolish aims. If nil knowledge of past times and 
of dead languages, and of everything that belongs to a 
deep and thorotigh tmderstanding of the different parts of 
God's Word, is onlj' acquired in order to make a show 
before the world, or because a man, Iiaving missed his 
highest end, seeks to satisfy the cravings of hia spirit 
in another direction ; and if one should nevortlieless set 
himself to nee it in investigating God's "Word as he would 
in any ordinary matter ; oh, be sore he will never thus 
attain to a correct and living understanding of it: and so 
far from one who enters on the work of dividing the ^^'ord 
of Gwl with only this equipment being fit to feed the Lord's 
sheep ; his doing so is much more likely to tend to his own 
nun. 

Therefore, my friends, after nil, it in nothing but lovo to 
Christ alone ! If we consider it in connection with all that 
it leads to, we see that it does suffice for the fulfilment of 
the great work which the Lord, in the words of our text 
entrusts to all His disciples, in the measure that He e.\pects 
from each. If one has been thoughtlessly dreaming away 
his time and has cared little about seeking out and employing 
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the treasures hidden in every soul ; it is love whicb first 
awakens him and impels him to take up and gather abont 
him, according to the position in which the Lord has placed 
him, everything that can make him more capable of fulfilling 
in the world the great calling of all the servants of the 
Lord, Or if a man, before he is brought into the living 
fellowship of faith and love with the Saviour, has been 
eagerly following some other course, and from some other 
motive has been enriching his mind with knowledge and 
cultivating its faculties; what a change is made on such a 
person by love to the Saviour, aa soon as it takes possession 
of his soul I It pervades his whole being, transforms every- 
thing in him, gives a new direction to everything that has 
been used in the service of vanity, and sets it free to be a 
living power for good ; so that he stands forth a new crea- 
ture ; all the powers of his soul united in active obedience to 
the motive that inspires him, and obeying no other. The 
first apostles of the Lord seem to us to resemble the first 
mentioned class. He found them plain men, longing and 
hoping in their honest piety for better times; but feebly 
furnished, and far from having any deep understanding of 
the word of God and therefore also far from knowing the 
human heart and the world in which they were placed. But 
they received everything from Him ; love to Him and the 
joyful belief that in Him they had found the promised 
Saviour, and heartfelt gratitude that He had chosen them to 
be His instruments — these motives impelled and constrained 
them to receive and hold fast in their inmost hearts all the 
words of wisdom from His mouth ; and thus they were able 
afterwards to come forward and teach differently and more 
efficiently than they who from their youth up had been 
instructed in the Scriptures and in the commandments of the 
fathers. And on the other hand, those who had previously 
been wandering in some opposite way are represented to us 
by that apostle whom the Lord won to Himself whea hft 
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was in the very act of persecuting His Church. He had aat 
at the feet of great teachera, and was Bt^uipped with all the 
wisdom of his people which concerned itself especially witli 
the earlier divine relation ; and thus he was well practised 
in everything that could in any way be necessary to ensure 
success in the profeaaion he had chosen of scribe and teacher 
of the law. But how was everything transformed from the 
moment when he perceived that the Way he was persecuting 
was God's way ; when he was arrested by the voice, It is 
hard for thee to kick against the pricks ! from the moment 
when the question, Saul, Sanl, why pereecutest thou Me ? 
sank into his sonl ; when bis heart recognised the Lord and 
received from Him the great vocation to go and proclaim 
the gospel among all nations. From that moment every- 
thing was made to serve the one end, everything in his soul 
subordinated to the love of Christ, controlled and pervaded 
by it, and thus fitted to contribute to the work of the Lord : 
BO that however much use Paul might make of what he had 
been taught from his youth, he could nevertheless say with 
truth that he did not come with the wisdom of men ; for 
everything in him was changed into a really divine wisdom, 
learning and skill. 

But if we were inclined to suppose from this that, because 
love to Christ produces everything that really carries on the 
work of His kingdom, therefore each individual should be 
fit for every kind of work, in proportion as he is inspired 
and constrained by that love; and if therefore each one 
tried to take a part in everything that was to be done in the 
kingdom of (3od — this would be both a false representation 
of human affairs, and a vain delusion. If we think of our- 
selves apart from all that has most to do in determining our 
work in this world and giving it for the first time a fixed 
direction, we see that we have got no further, with all our 
love to Christ, than to resemble those of whom the Lord 
speaks in His parable, who stood waiting in the market-place 
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for some one to hire them ; and then the Master coineg, and 
as often as He finds any, leads them into His vineyard, and 
appoints to each his work, according to his powers and cir- 
cumstances. And so with us ; if only we have love to Christ 
this will not fail to occur ; the Master calls us, some in this 
direction, some in that ; whither and when is decided by the 
circumstances in which each of ns is placed, and which are 
more favourable to some and more adverse to others ; but all 
of ufl will certainly have experience of both. But whatever 
lot has been cast for any one, be becomes a labourer in the 
Lord's vineyard only in so far as Inve to Chri»t constrains 
him and teaches him what it is fitting for him to do in the 
place where the Lord has set him. This is what each one 
must see to ; but for ever^-thing else, let him build nothing 
on the skill of man, or what he may choose to do. For all 
the rest is the mysterious dealing of God, who certainly 
often directs things so wonderfully just that no man may 
fancy that he himself is able to manage events, but that 
oil may acknowledge that the Lord has reserved it to 
Himself in the secret course of His counsel, to appoint 
to each the place in His vineyard in which be is to tend 
the sheep of the flock according to his knowledge and 
capacity. 

Hence then, my friends, it appears as if there could really 
be no dispute among Christians as to how far love to Christ 
does or does not suffice for the fulfilling of the work which 
the Lord has committed to us. 

n. liOt us, therefore, inquire shortly, in the second place, 
whence this dispute has nevertheless arisen, and on what it 
is fonnded. On this, of courBe, that alongside of the highway 
of truth run two opposite byways, one on either side, such 
byways as men are apt to wander into, even in the kingdom 
of God. The person who teaches that love to Christ is suffi- 
cient and that a man needs nothing in addition, warns us 
against one of these bj-ways, and the person who says that. 
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lovo to Christ iu indeed the foundation, the first and indis- 
pensable thing, but that we need mnch besides if we are 
really to bring forth fruit and be useful in the Lord's work : 
this one, in his turn, sots himself in opposition to the other 
byway. The first error arises from this, that many, even 
devout men, do not sufficiently remember what the Lord 
means when He says, My kingdom ia not of this world. 
The Lord's Church still lives Jn perpetual warfare with that 
which, in contrast with it. Scripture calls the world ; the 
confiiot of light with darkness is still going on. For clearly 
as the light shines in the darkness, there is stilt a portion 
of the darkness that has not admitted it; and so the long 
fitmggle goes on, the struggle of good against evil, of simple, 
heavenly truth against tho perversity of the children of men, 
the struggle with which we are all acquainted. But because 
this atrnggle is not always easy, and the Church of God 
still often meets with hard usage here and there; many, out 
of an ill-advised though really living and hearty love to 
Christ and His kingdom, still hold the opinion that if the 
world oppresses tlie Church by the employment of outward 
means, by power and authority, the Church would, on her 
side, do well to provide herself with all kinds of means of 
defence similar to those with which she is attacked. They 
think that if the opponents of the gospel seek to take ad- 
vantage of its simple-hearted professors by human wisdom 
and skill, we ought also to try by a judiciouB use of our 
knowledge and skill to intimidate and perplex those oppo- 
nents. And thus we very easily lose sight of that great 
word of the Lord, If My kingdom were of this world, then 
My ser^'ants would fight for it with the weapons of this 
world ; and so men do fight for the kingdom of God with 
the weapons of this world, and thereby only produce in it 
more confusion and uncertainty; they dim the light and 
increase the darkness. Now when such things occur it is 
time to remember that when Christ commissioned His dis- 
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ciple to tend His sheep, He questioned him aboat notliing bnt 
his love to Him. Whatever resulted from this love, there- 
fore, was to be used for the profit of the Lord's flock, but 
everything else, not allied to it, could produce no beneficitil 
efiect iu Hia kingdom, and could neither protect nor help 
His flock. But such things Jiave occurred, and the Christian 
Church has many times strayed into this byway, since from 
being a persecuted and much-enduring Church she has be- 
come a ruling power; but above all since dhe was called in 
a distinctive sense, the Church of Rome. For now she was 
honoured and glorified by the powers of the world and her- 
self invested with authority, and every powerful weapon 
was placed in her hands to be used for her own purposes. 
And as worldly power uses speech in various ways to attain 
its ends, so here also nn art of speech was adopted and 
practised, often flattering and treacherous enough, in order 
to carry out designs which so much worldly effort made im- 
pure and base. And indeed it took much more than love lo 
Christ to accustom His flock to the oppressive yoke under 
which they were to be held prisoners. And so it caino 
that, instead of a trne temple of the Spirit of God, there 
arose a building in which it must have become ever more 
impossible for those to dwell who had learned to know for 
themuelves the xpiritiial union with the Savionr, and desired 
to find their salvation in that alone ; until at last the Lord 
brought about the time for which we so often thank Him in 
our meetings in our morning prayer ; the time when the 
clearer light of the gospel was able to shine for us anew. 
Then we returned to the Christian's living and profound 
conviction that the Lord's kingdom is not of this world ; 
that no worldly power or skill can ever protect or defend it ; 
that spiritual power alone can enable it to stand against all 
storms and attacks ; and that in all the concerns of that 
kingdom, no power must bear nile but love to the Saviour, 
and all that it begets in the souls of men. 
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Now as to tlio other hyvay ; wbat letuls to it ist tliif, 
that there nre really a great many CbriRtinns who would 
like to turn their Iovb to the Savionr into something that 
they eiyoy quietly und all by themselves. They wish to be 
iibsorbed in the sense of His spiritunl presence nnd neamens ; 
they reverence and love Him as the source of every good and 
lovely emotion of their hearts, and as taking a lively pleaaure 
in them all. Now this is all beautiful and right, and is 
certainly no byway. But if they desii* to know nothing 
but this kind of enjoyment, and thus virtually forget the 
whole world around them ; what can be the result but a life 
whose aims terminate ou itself, and which is therefore utterly 
inefUcient for the great aims of the Saviour? For it is 
evident that a man is eolfish if he allows himself to be satis- 
fied with merely his own salvation, and so Incomes always 
more indifferent to the whole outward duty of a Christian, 
and to the groat work of the Saviour in the world — of that 
Saviour to whom we owe deepest love and exclusive rever- 
ence very specially on this account, that He did not live for 
Himself, but came to serve, to seek and save the lost, and to 
invite the weary and heavy-laden to come to Him. Now if 
a man truly enough feels himself lost and gone astray, and is 
gtad of the coming of Christ to save him ; if he feels himself 
weary and heavy-laden, and follows, not in vain, the path 
that leads to Him who alone can refresh his soul ; and if yet 
it never enters his mind that the refreshe-d soul ought to 
bring forth all good and beautiful fruits ; that he is to set 
himself, in the strength of love to the Lord, to save and 
refresh others ; and that each one is not only to be a sheep of 
the flock, but is called to take Ms own pan in tending the 
Jjord's sheep ; then he has got into a byway. And the 
greater the number is of those who follow this course, even 
though each does not moan to be for himself alone, and 
though they rejoice together by hnntlroda, but still only in 
this self-centred enjoyment of love ; just so much the more 
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numerous are those who are withdrawing tbemselTes from 
Bupporting the kingdom of Qod, and from canning forward 
His work. And when things come to this state.it id high 
time for a voice from the opposite side to make itself heard 
by those secluded souls, buried in slothful love to Christ, 
and to say to them, Such a love as that is not enough ; more 
than that is needful for meeting rightly the call which 
Christ addresses to you as to others : if you really wish to 
live with Him you must also act for Him ; if spiritual gifts 
have been developed in you, you must put them to use in the 
kingdom of God. In this sense, then, it may no doubt be 
said that something in addition to love to Christ is wanted 
for the tending of His sheep ; and yet the full truth ia this, 
that such a love is not true love, but an impure and selfish 
substitute for it. For the Lord did not come in order to 
dwell in souls in an isolated way, and to begin His life 
mysteriously and specially in each ; the blessings of His 
presence are to reach to alt by means of fellowship and com- 
munion ; and this ought never to cease until all the sheep 
are gathered from every quarter of the world, till all have 
come to the maturity of a perfect man in Christ, till His 
Church stands before Him blameless in regard to the whole 
duty of man on earth. Now he who does not labour in this 
work ol the Lord, does not love it; and he who does not 
love the Lord's work would boast in vain of loving the Lord 
Himself. And if it is a, poor, pitiful love like this we are 
thinking of — a love that will certainly always be impure 
and false as long as it is confined to mere personal enjoy- 
ment — then we are right in saying that for the fulfilment of 
a Christian's whole duty, more than love is necessary. But 
if we mean the real and vigorous love to Christ, such as it 
Was in the apostles, and such as it has always been in all 
£kithful, actively-working Christians, whose hearts are set 
on the common weal ; then we must say, we need nothing 
beyond that. That love will produce everjttua^^W^. c»ii.\a. 
B.8, \\ 
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&ny way be useful to us as labonrers in the Lord's vineyard, 
it will develop every faculty that each of us needs in order 
to exercise an influence wherever the Lord has placed us ; 
and thus we shall be able with our whole being to praise 
the Lord, when everything that is lovely and commendable 
and of good report among Christians proceeds from no other 
source than love to the Lord. 

It is just the same here as with the dispute whether faith 
is sufficient to justify and save a man, or whether works 
must be added to faith. As this is always only an empty 
strife about words — for faith which is not active by works is 
no true faith, but dead, and the works that do net come from 
faith are only dead works — in the same way the dispute as 
to whether love is enough to fit us for tending the Lord's 
sheep, or whether something more is needed, is only a vain 
strife of words: for that is not real love to the Saviour 
which has not the effect of making us devote and sanctify 
all our powers to Him, and use them in the work of His 
kingdom. If it does this, then we need nothing more. All 
occupation about earthly affairs, to which Christians, as 
men, are called, all knowledge of what is needfnl for the 
fnrtherance of Christ's cause on earth^all these things 
come rightly to us if only, in every moment and every part 
of our life, we are inspired by the right kind of love to 
Christ, if we regard everything that comes to be done only 
in the light of its being something belonging to His holy 
kingdom. 

If then, my friends, we haVe concluded that one thing 
ftldne is needful, let us seek to experience in its glorions 
fblness, and to keep clearly befoi-e our minds, what is in- 
cluded in this one thing. Let us put ont to interest this 
talent committed to us, and by means of it obtoin whatever 
tends to the glorifying of Qod's kingdom, so that if the 
Ijord asks in our inmost hearts the question he put to Peter, 
ire also may be able, with a good conscience, to answer, 
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"Lord, Thou knoweat that I love Thee." Then shall we 
all, with joy, and with gladsome hope that the word has 
not been spoken in vain, hear from Him the call, Go, then, 
and tend Hy sheep. Amen. 



GOD'S EESTRAINING POWEE. 

(Xctv Yearns Day.) 

Tut : Job xxxviii. 11. " Hitherto shalt thou come, and no 
further; and here shall thyjiroud waves be stayed." 

THESE words are taken from a sublime discourse, which 
is put by the writer in the mouth of the Highest 
Himself, the Creator and Preserver of the world. In it He 
answers Job out of the whirlwind, when he had complained, 
though reverently and hnmbly, that the Lord did not allow 
men to find Him ; that, moreover. He gave no account of His 
matters to them, and that therefore nothing remained for 
them but silently to fear Him. Then the Lord came forth, 
it is said, out of the whirlwind, and talked with Job about 
his want of understand ing ; and from this discourse the 
words of our text are taken. And when, on a day such as 
this, we look back on the past, on so manj' unexpected dis- 
asters, so many hopes left unfulfilled, wishes disappointed, 
complications, as the results of which the Lord brought 
about something totally different from what we had antici- 
pated and hoped, not always, perhaps, out of mere human 
selfishness, but out of genuine love to what is good, and 
from wise desires for the common welfare — when all this 
is gathered into one view before ns, how ready are our 
thoughts to take the same direction as Job's! The Lord is 
not to be found out by men; we do not divine His counsel, 
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either in onr most aspiring hopes or oar most moderate 
wishes. He renders no account to us ; for ns one year 
after another passes, none of them solves the problem of 
those that went before; His ways are ever unsearchable, 
and His thoughts beyond the comprehension of us poor 
children of men. But if the Lord had wished us to rest 
content in this state of apparent submission, He would not 
have answered Job out of the whirlwind, and — which signi- 
fies still more— His Son could not have said to us, " Ye are 
no longer servanta, but friends, for ye know what your 
Lord doeth." 

To this knowledge of the doings of the Lord we shall be 
helped by this sublime address, the kernel of whose whole 
contents is contained in the few words of our text. The 
Lord represents Himself, throughout this discourse, as He 
who has called into being and who sustains by His 
almighty word all things that are, and has also appointed 
to everything in the world its measure and rule ; nothing 
can hold back from obeying His mighty word, nor may any- 
thing go beyond what He commands it. " Hitherto, . . . 
and no further: and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed ! " 

Let MB, then, consider more closely how the spirit and 
meaning of all the Divine coimsels, the great secret of the 
Divine government of the world, is contained in this fact, 
that Ood the Lord has appointed to all things their fixed 
and definite limits. And in connection with this day, let 
lis see, first, how we find in this truth our best comfort in 
turning our eyes from the past into the future ; and, 
secondly, how these words also contain for ns the most 
sacred and precious example, the great law, according to 
which we are to regulate our whole life in the service of 
God. 

I. A great part of the discourse which is ascribed to God 
the Lord in this ancient and sacred book \% Q%i;:n^\«^'«^.'Ca. 
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tho works of Nature, and set^ forth hov, even in the natural 
creation, God has appointed all things their measure. As 
when the world came into being, and took shape at His 
word, He set free the infinite variety of forces by whose 
active agency all things consiat, He also held them in 
check. Each of those forces is in itself just as proud 
and ungoveraable an agent as that element to which the 
words of our teit directly refer, and tends to go on ex- 
tending in all directions, and to overwhelm everything, far 
and wide. But the Lord calls forth nn opposing force, and 
checks the one by means of the other. In this way, at the 
creation, Ho separated and united all things ; thus He 
separated the light from the darkness, while He caused 
to remain, in fixed and definite degrees, the beneficent 
alternation of day and night; thus He separated the solid 
land from the waters, and yet, by means of the appointed 
proportion between them, each supports, preserves, and 
fertilizes the other. 

But looking at the natural world as it lies before us in 
these days, we know even by our own eyesight, and still 
more from the well-grounded and harmonious testimony of 
those who have seriously and continuously occupied them- 
Rclves in studying those natural facts, that there are to be 
found manifold traces, both on the surface and in the depths 
of the earth, of groat and repeated disturbances. Tlio 
liidden subterraneous fire has cast up vast masses from 
below, devastating and transforming the face of Nature ; 
the sea, which the Lord seemed to have gathered together 
and shut up within impassable barriers, has yet often ovei'- 
flowed ; but only thus, by the repeated mingling and dividing 
of the solid and the fluid, could the earth gain that perfect 
proportion by which it becomes capable of supporting and 
nourishing the whole mass of infinitely diversified life that 
moves upon it. 

And even yet, though all these natural forces seem partly 
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to be bronghl into equillbriuia through the often recurring 
alternation of agitation and repose, and partly to be turned 
into other directions and controlled in various ways by 
human intelligence, the Lord sometimes allows them — 
though mostly in small and isolated instances — to overpass 
their ordinary limits, so that men again become afraid that 
this force or that might work its way to uncontrollable 
power, and sweep away all the rest. Often still the fires 
of the abyss, released from their bonds, burst forth into the 
air, and cover the ground with flaming death; the waters 
still often pour down in torrents from above, and far over- 
flow their accustomed shores, destroying the works of men, 
and laying waste great tracts of the laboriously cultivated 
land ; but the Lord, in His own time, extinguishes the Are, 
and causes the waters to go down, and man gathers again 
the spoil they have left; and everywhere it is God who 
determines, and gradually develops more and more clearly 
and exactly, the right proportions ; and everywhere we see 
arise out of the seeming destruction a new and better order 
of things. But where one natural force seems to rise uncon- 
trollable after having been confined, and in its unmeasured 
power threatens the ruin of all that is calm and peaceful, 
the presence of the Eternal is more bidden from us; just 
as the prophet did not find Him in the whirlwind and in 
the fire. Our predominant impression at such times is that 
of a force of Nature which has, as it were, broken loose ; 
and we are overpowered by a sense of our own helplessness, 
and of the insigniHcance of man in presence of those 
universal powers. But when the floodgates of heaven or 
the doors of the lower world are closed, when the destroy- 
ing tempests are stilled, and that which bad poured forth 
without control returns to the limits within which it can 
subsist alongside of all other forces, then we perceive the 
Lord ; then He makes Himself known to us, where order 
arises and is exercised, where a kindly and tMtdv^'bii.'i. t^t. 
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prev&ils. And when we have thus gnuiped the idea that it 
was the Lord who apoke, saying, "Hitherto, nnd no further; 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed," then we begin also 
to reflect that the two aspects of N'ature are closeljr con- 
nected, and we no longer see in that apparent deatrnction 
a revolted power of mere Nature, but the governing will of 
Him who commanded that the waves should bo far overflow, 
in order that the just proportions should be obtained for 
each new step in the order of things. 

Bnt all natural things are really for us either a feeble 
shadow of spiritual things or a specially significant emblem 
of them. Let us therefore consider in particular that part 
of His creation into which the Lord breathed the breath of 
life; let us consider man, whom He formed into a living 
Boal. Oh ! here it is above all, my friends, that we have so 
. often to exclaim that the woys of the Lord are unsearchable 
and His thoughts past finding out. Those who, by natural 
relationship, are meant to be bound together in love, are 
severed by pride and selfish passion ; those who should be of 
one heart, often scorn even the most superficial connection ; 
those who should be serving each other as equals having 
mutual interests, aim only at lording it over others. Wild 
passions break out and distract men's minds, so that there 
is an end to all rale and unity, not only for each individual 
but even for society as a whole. Thus in this department 
also we see Natiire, after being brought into some degree 
of order, ready to destroy itself and to perish in confusion. 
And it is not always self-interest alone that kindles this 
fire, nor is the fire itself always a strife only over the possea- 
sion of earthly things. This state of things occurs very 
specially when opposite views are taken in consulting and 
arranging about ordinary affairs; or as to the deepest 
sources of the public and common weal and woe; or the 
most efficient means, in difficult given circumstances, for 
promoting one object nnd discouraging another. And when 
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Bnch views are no longer confined to discussion, but each 
party, believing himself obliged to take precaations against 
the damage that might result from the other view, sets him- 
self to oppose his antagonist by force, then what ruinous 
disorders take place in human affairs ! How eagerly do men 
toil in their fury, believing that they are only destroying in 
order to build up what is fairer, but only building what must 
in its turn be overthrown. What a horrible game is then 
carried on with this as its watchword, that it is better for 
a few to perish, and so the mass be preserved, than that all 
should be corrupted through weakly sparing some infected 
members! and into what an abyss of ruin do great portions 
of our race sometimes plunge in this manner ! But be it 
arrogant self-seeking and criminal ambition, or wild pasaiona 
and burning rage ; be it sensual lusts and ignoble pleasures, 
or only the man'e better will, aiming at what is really good, 
but misguided, and so inflamed into the resemblance of those 
evil motives ; sooner or later a point is reached at which the 
Lord saya, " Hitherto, and no further : here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed." If men are no longer willing to derive 
their knowledge of sin from the law, God allows all the 
horrors of lawlessness to break loose, that they may see what 
is hidden in their hearts. But yet the Lord does not permit 
the reign of reason and morality to he atterly subverted. 
He has laid their foundations in human nature with a power 
that can never be entirely overcome. So if the wild flood 
has overflowed those shores, God brings man back to his 
senses, matured by sorrowful experiences ; if there have 
been iierce outbreaks of hatred, the counsel of the Lord 
brings about a heartfelt love, made stronger by sufferings 
endured in common. 

But let us tnm our eyes from this chequered and tumul- 
tuous scene of outward acts and circumstances, and took into 
the more silent depths of the human soul. Think of a 
reflecting man who studies the mysteries of man's m.vud,viA 
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seeks to understand the internal natnre of the vorld in 
whicti he lives, &nd to search out the \awB according to 
which everything in it goes on. In thus penetrating ever 
more deeply into his own natnre and into the essential 
nature of all things, he may soon become aware how much 
nobler a pursuit such investigations are than those in which 
the greater number of our brethren, constrained by the cares 
of daily life, aro obliged to toil. But if he then begins to 
imagine that they are too noble to be mixed up in any 
degree with common life, and therefore more and more 
withdraws from it, then the balance of the soul and of life 
ia in danger. Actual life appears to him petty, or even con- 
temptible, in comparison with the ideals with which bis 
mind is occupied ; then, in a very different spirit from the 
humility of those in this book of Job, who, in their debates 
and interchange of thought, sought to vindicate God's hiding 
of Himself, he imagines that he has fathomed the mystery of 
the world and its laws ; nay, that even the Highest Himself 
is not hidden from him, but that he stands within that 
light which is inaccessible to all others. Thus he builds for 
himself a temple of pride and sets himself up in it as the 
object of worship. And from this temple flows forth an icy 
stream of loveless and unbelieving sophistry, chilling to 
death the tender life of the spirit, and often even making 
the wonderful life-giving fountains of the Divine word for 
long periods unavailable to many because of its sweeping 
flood, Bnt this flood also can only rage for its appointed 
time ; then, to those spiritual elements that have burst their 
bonds, the voice of the Lord calls, "Hitherto, and no further: 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed," New problems arise 
in the mysteries of Nature as well as in the human mind, and 
bring to nought the premature self-complacency of the wise 
ot this world, who thought they had grasped and fathomed 
everything : they seek in vain the hey to the riddle, and are 
to acknowledge that they have unwisely spoken 
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abont what they did not understand, that which concerns 
them most nearly becoming indeed a vitneas to their ignor- 
ance. And when this spelt of self-conceit is dissolved, then 
the killing frost also begins to yield, and a more genial 
atmosphere is spread over the spiritual life. That life 
absorbs only the more eagerly all the renewing and refresh- 
ment of childlike confidence ; and the spirits that had grown 
afraid to trust accept all the more cordially the wholesome 
mysteries of faith, the longer they have been deprived of 
these comforts. And so these proud waves of the hnman 
mind not only subside, but leave a permanent blessing be- 
hind them, and thus God appoints measure and limits to 
everything that seems to rise ogoinst His rule, and even to 
that which appeared to intend to take heaven by violence. 

But however comforting are the prospects for the future 
which the knowledge of these truths opens to ub, we have 
one point more to consider in this respect ; that Is, the new 
creation of God which has only taken shape since the Word 
was made flesh, and appeored to us in the glory of the only- 
begotten Son of the Father, full of grace and truth. In this 
new creation which the Spirit of God establishes in the 
hearts of men, and from which we more and more expect, as 
time goes on, a new heaven and a new earth to result, it 
might be supposed that all would go on within right limits, 
and that the new earth would bo distinguished mainly by 
this, that it should never again be the scene of ruin and 
devastation, though only in appearance ; but that everything 
should progress in regular and successful order. But un- 
happily we nowhere see this. The praise of never swerving 
from the fairest and most perfect rule, and of maintaining 
the most perfect harmony of character, belongs exclusively to 
One, after whose measure we, indeed, are to become a per- 
fect man, but only taken as a whole ; and from whom, 
according to the measure that pleases Him, each of as, as a 
portion of the whole, receives manifold but \&t\Ci^u^^ Sv4«ic%v- 
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iied gifts of the Spirit, which manifest themselves in different 
ways according to differences of time and situation as well as 
of Nature. And already in the earliest times, when it waa a 
Btill easier thing for all Chi-istendom to agree, did there not 
arise under the very eyes of the apostles, as we sea from 
Paul's epistles to the Corinthians, an emulons contention as 
to those separate gifts, which presents to us an idea of con- 
fusion, in the single member separating itself from the body 
and wishing to be something by itself, as i( it could do with- 
out the rest. That was not the effect of the Spirit's guid- 
ance, it was the impulse of human nature that did not yet 
understand itself in these higher circumstances, and which in 
newly receiving the gifts of the Spirit, wished to break 
away from obedience to His control. Ood allowed this to 
occur that it might be seen how much this mysterious bond 
still needed to be strengthened, and then the authoritative 
voice of the apostle interposed, reconciling and laying down 
rules. And when the Spirit of God was no longer confined 
to the limits of the Jewish nation, but brought heathen also 
to the knowledge of the truth in Christ, and the Church 
rejoiced that out of every nation he that feareth God and 
worketh righteousness is accepted of Him, to bo brought to 
tlie knowledge of the Gospel ; how soon was that first joy 
disturbed by hot contentions that threatened to rend the 
Church of God even in its earliest infancy! But through the 
wisdom of the apostles and the earnestness and love of the 
primitive Church, God spoke a calming word of peace, and 
the waves stopped short at threatening, and were not per- 
mitted to overflow. And when the Divine word in its rapid 
course laid hold of widely different peoples, and the diversity 
of tongnoB refused to be brought into harmony ; when the 
variety of dispositions in the Church of God was always 
becoming greater, and each one had something different to 
fear as being injurious to the new life in him, as well as 
Bome point in the doctrines of salvation that he felt 
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peculioily bound to maintain; when, as the result of this,, 
doctrine v&s presented in various lights and the Christian 
life assumed varioos forms, according to the riches of the 
Divine wisdom, which provided that the Gospel should be all 
things to all men so that by any means some might be gained ; 
how very far were the minds of men from recognising and 
entering into the purpose of this rich wisdom 1 What strife 
and misunderstandings arose 1 and how quickly in this 
sacred territory of the Christian Church and of the Divine 
Word sprang np all the overbearing arrogance of a fancied 
exclusive knowledge, all passionate desire to persecute and 
desti-oy, by which means it is falsely imagined that social 
relations are best protected, and the fmits of human wisdom 
most securely preserved and extended ! It was difficult to 
believe that there yet lay in the inmost hearts of the 
excited disputants, as the canse of all this, a true zeal for 
the kingdom of God. These sad scenes of devastation with- 
in the Lord's vineyard have indeed always been the most 
dreadful of all the manifestations of human nature broken 
loose from restraint. The Most High, in permitting them, 
wished to appoint a sign by which Christians might discern 
in how small a degree that word of Christ, " My kingdom is 
not of this world," had yet become spirit and life in their 
hearts. Often has the bloody sign been repeated, but ever 
again came the command of the Lord, "No further!" to 
those waves also ; and so strife was again turned into peace, 
estranged hearts were again bound together, and always new 
light and lite were gained. But now ? Has not a perma- 
nent separation taken place since the time when a part of 
Christendom came to the conclusion in regard to all the 
teaching that still inculcates the legal spirit of the Old 
Testament, making much of outward ceremonial and never 
allowing men to feel secure ; in regard to all the worship 
that is borrowed from the glittering pomp of sensuous 
paganism, and eveiything that com^iQudMS ^i» «c^&si^\r3 ^\ 
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nil believers under the one Master — that these are nothing 
but a defiling of our holy temple ? And what a distracted 
condition was that of the Christian world so long as the 
wariare on this matter went on !— a warfare that was only 
ended by a schism which still continnes, and makes itself 
from time to time more sharply felt ; and the end of which 
we cannot forecast ! Yet even in this cose the Lord has 
spoken the same word of power, " One Lord, one Spirit, 
one baptism, one Qod and Father of us all." At this 
watchword of the apostle, for onity in the Spirit by the 
bond of peace, a liolt was bound to be made ; this barrier 
conld not be forced; before it even those waves of strife 
were' compelled to subside. 

Oh, what comfort for the fnture is warranted to ns by 
snch a retrospect ! what comfort both in view of that which 
lies directly before us, and for the more distant future ! All 
the forces that have ever been roused to strife and conten- 
tion against each other, not only still exist among men, but 
are still far from being bound in an indissoluble union. On 
the contrary, as the summit of perfection has in no respect 
been reached, the same occasions still present themselves 
from time to time, now for one force, now for another, to 
break out, and with destructive ponor to overpass their 
boundaries, so that the Lord must again draw them within 
their lines, and prescribe bounds and limits. And even in 
the Church of Christ — nay, within the borders of our own 
Church— the thing that has been still is. Vanity still stirs 
np rivalry in connection with men's different giiVs; and the 
great diversity of views and opinions, instead of throwing 
increasing light on each, and helping men towards the 
truth in mutual love, still stimulates them to passionate 
contention, through their narrow and partial reliance on 
their own investigations on the one side, or the traditions 
of the elders on the other. Be it so ! Even with these 
thinga in prospect we will look fonvnrd cheerfully to th« 
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fntare. The Lord has hitherto appointed limita in the 
n&toral world ; and in the time to come that world will 
not deviate from His rule, according to which temporary 
distarbances are ever becoming of less signilicance. He 
has hitherto set limits to every outbreak of human passions ; 
to all the complications that have arisen from men's con- 
flicting dispositions and wishes, up to the present time ; He 
has thrown over the kingdom of grace the defence that 
He promised to Him whom He set on His right hand ; and 
He will do BO still in the future. And this is not all. Out 
of every apparent convnlsion Nature has come forth into 
more fixed order, and more receptive to the formative in- 
fluences of man. All the often -recurring ruptures and wars 
have brought the relations of the nations to each other, as 
well as the internal relations of each people, into such a 
form, that their brotherly connection comes out more dis- 
tinctly, and peace and concord are gaining a firmer footing 
and more enduring power. After every display of the over- 
weening extravagances of the human mind, the chasm 
between what is evolved out of its own depths, and what is 
produced in devoutly exercised spirits by the power of the 
divine Word, is gradually becoming less. Through all the 
sufl'eringB of the Christian Church, she has fought her way 
to a blessed liberation from the bondage of human authority, 
and to a clearer light of truth. And so it will be with all 
the troubles that may be before us in the future. God the 
Lord will set bounds and limits to them with the same 
result as before, and not without an equal blessing ; and we 
may indulge the special hope that the Church of Ood, 
although passing through many forms of strife and division, 
will, as the salt of the earth, be ever attaining a closer 
likeness to the perfection of Him in whom, oa the express 
image of God, there can be nothing discordant, but all is 
holy unity and blessed peace. 
II. But we are to find in the ccnsidetfttloa q{ ^\a& ^-to.'Cei^ 
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not only our comfort for the future, but our direction and 
the law of our life, for thia and for every year which th« 
Lord is etill pleased iu Hia grace to grant us on earth. 

Bat we need to be on our guard in this matter against 
two forma of error. Men are often inclined, with an only 
too easy indifference, to accept it aa a settled thing that 
the ways of the Moat High are unsearchable. Out of this 
easy acquiescence the Lord thundered Job by the power of 
His sublime disconrse. When men's views on this point 
are in some degree corrected, and they allow tbemaelves to 
bo peranaded that though they cannot understand God's 
doings in detail, or all at once — in which sense we may say 
everything ie unsearchable to us — yet that at least in the 
great, general course of human affairs, they do see, though 
but as in a glass darkty, something of the beneficent rule 
and glorions wisdom of the Moat High, in connection with 
all the struggles and commotions in this world ; when this 
point is reached, most men are apt to fall into error, which 
takes with some the form of a culpable carelessness in 
regard to their own conduct; with others, that of an entirely 
passive expectation of coming events. 

The latter claaa, when they see excess and overbearing 
pride bearing sway in the circle in which they move, and 
outbreaks of hostile and excited passions — though they are 
not without anxiety and concern as to how far the evil may 
have power to go, and all that may be mined or retarded 
by it — yet console themselves with the thought that the 
Lord holda the reina over all, and directa in such a way that 
they may hold themselves entirely aloof, and regard them- 
selves as not at all called on to co-operate in those divine 
plans. But for this comforting thought they would prob- 
ably have taken some action, but now they wish to bo 
mere spectators of what the Lord may bring about, as if 
in regard to human things, He carried out His purposes 
otherwise than by means of human instrumonta. The 
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former class are persons who, it they believed that human 
instrnmeDtBlity alone came into play, would perhaps often 
be alarmed at the manner in which they yield to their 
depraved inclinations; but they cherish the thought that 
the Lord Himself appoints bounds and limits, and restores 
order after confusion ; and therefore they hold themselves 
no longer bound to feel any anxiety about the consequences 
of their acts, but think that, for their part, they can all the 
more readily follow, without measure or rule, the desires 
of their own mind. For, according to their theory, even 
though they could do no otherwise than obey the impulse 
of inward inclination and external necessity, the Most High 
will no doubt see to it that the consequences are neither 
more nor less than what He has determined. But what 
can we call this but a criminal indifference as to whether 
the will of God ia to bo done through us with our own 
will, or against it ? And yet this is just what makes the 
essential difference between those who are God's servants 
and friends, and those who are only His slaves — involuntary 
and unconscious instruments. What can we call it but 
criminal indifference as to whether the things we desire 
belong to what God will establish and maintain, or to what 
He can only suppress and destroy? And yet in the one 
case we belong, by our will, to the kingdom of Ood ; in the 
other cose, to the world. 

And to return to that class of persons who — while recog- 
nising God as the upholder and mover of all, who out of 
everything can bring good — are yet pleased to wait in 
slothful inaction for what may happen, without caring to 
take a share in His work — have they sot cause to charge 
themselves with knowing God and seeing Him, only apart 
from themselves ? 

So let it never be with us I — us who claim to be not far 
from God, but in Him to live and move and have our being ; 
not so with ns, who have not merely a Grod. -^iii^^Lva^ %-^«\ 

s. 9, Vt 
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from us, biit to whom Christ has promised to come, and 
with the Father take up His abode in nur hearts ! Aod if 
it is this very Fotlier in heaven who appoints to everything 
its just limits and appropriate law, and if He has given ns 
of Hia Spirit, manifestly this cannot but have the effect 
of leading na also to endeavoar to maintain and restore 
limits and law everywhere. First, in the kingdom of 
Nature; for when, in the beginning, the Host High made 
over the earth, with alt that breathes and moves on it, to the 
first parents of our race, it was His design that man should 
subdne it, and have dominion over it. Thus we ourselves 
are to be the standard of all earthl}- things ; their relation 
to ua is to bo brought ont in all circumstances, and ia to 
be the true law of their being, and to this we are to direct 
our efforts. And if the Lord should again, for the moment, 
set free the forces of Nature from this law which ia ordi- 
narily in operation, ao that they overpass the bounds 
appointed to them, and lay in ruins, more or less of tlio 
worlia of men, then what is tho only wise and fitting course? 
Not, surely, to sit calmly waiting to see what the issuo may 
be; still less to allow ourselves foolishly to be seduced into 
irregularity and strife, throwing it over on the Lord to 
restore, as He may please, the old state of things ont of tho 
new disordera. No; oil such events should be n new call 
to us to bring our meosure and rule to bear more powei-fully 
bn external NaturC) to establish more and more the dominion 
of mind over it, and to impress on it ever more deeply the 
stamp of that dominion j in short, to subdue it more and 
more, by every means, under the spiritual power of man, 
whom tho Most High Himself has nppointc<l as its ruler. 
The more wo unite our powers on every such occasion, in 
thia new year; t he > more faithfully we support each other 
in this work, each one with tho gift that he has i-eceived, 
whether it be clear insight into affaii-s, or power over minds, 
or abundance of outward means ; so much the moie shall we 
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glorify the Ntuae of the Most High, by making progre^^j ia 
fulfilling the great vocation to which He has called ua. 

Bat thia is no doubt only the outside view of the aubject, 
that to which the better educated part of the communitj', ' 
who decide the action of the rest, are uaturally prompted 
by the well- understood motive of personal advantage, or the 
most careful calculation as to the best means of aecuriug 
what 18 required by their social life, which is constantly 
becoming more artificial and complex, as welt as mutually 
dependent. Much more should we be concerned to keep 
rule and order in the spiritual world, and generally whoi-e 
man has to do with man. Nowhere should we Im able to 
look on idly at men wandering away into error. Wherever ' 
the restless excitement and inflamed passions of the human 
soul have broken^ out in fury; where selfishness and lust 
of power have engaged in conflict with the right and good, 
and are reaching the point of tyranny; there we are to 
interpose: wherever arrogance and violence work hand in 
hand with cowardice and aervility, in the most mischievous 
alliance that can be formed against right and truth, we 
must, as a matter of course, coine openly and boldly for- 
ward. Only wa are to do this, not at all in the way of 
bringing to bear a force equally lawless and out of bounds, 
though of an opposite kind ; but in this way, that by our 
whole life, by our opinions and modes of action, we really 
and truly represent law and order. And not only so : the 
spirit of order, that is a vital principle in us, should make 
us quick to detect the very first indications of the approach 
of a condition of things that in its consummation annihilates 
safe boundaries, and threatens to endanger and destroy all 
that promotes and pre8er\'e3 socbl life. Bnt even without 
such premonitions, and without a definite purpose on our 
part, every one of ns ought, in the circle of his work and 
of his social relations, so to contribute to the maintaining 
and Btrengtheoiog of rule and oider^ \k&\. efic[t\.% \o. 'Oa.% 
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opposite direction are restrained beforehand. Well for 
that commonity — and for such a community alone — in every 
rank of which there is a goodly number of those who, by 
their manner of life and the whole tone of their daily con- 
duct, serve as a mighty voice of God, sounding out on every 
side the cry, " Hitherto and no further : here shall the proud 
waves be broken ! " 

But, my friends, if we ore in earnest in this matter — and 
what could more nearly concern us on such a day as this? — 
if we really long that in each new year of our lives these 
principles should come more powerfully into action, wa 
must guard with special cnre against what happens only 
too easily, allowing ourselves to be carried away either 
by the violent or the more insidious evil ways of men ; and 
so, perhaps with the best intentions, giving vent to our 
feelings in an extravagant way, which it becomes needful 
for the Lord to check. For nothing can have more dis- 
astrous results than our attempting to overcome evil, not 
with good, but with counter-evil, and, in contending for 
law and order, ourselves goiog beyond what is lawful. But 
how easily do many, even of the best people, fall into this 
mistake ! Indeed, we may as well soy plainly, we shall 
only be sate from such errors in so far as we live fully and 
heartily in the new creation to which, God be thanked, 
we all belong, and obey the Spirit who niles in that crea- 
- tion. For only through this Spirit has the Lord caused 
His eternal and holy laws to find an entirely natural soil 
in the human soul. The Spirit who in our hearts cries, 
" Abba, Father," the Spirit who is at once the Spirit of son- 
ship and the Spirit of liberty. He alone it is who brings 
MB thoroughly into accord with that inward charocter of 
the divine government in liumnn affairs, by virtue of 
which everything passionate nnd un governed must be 
op])OBed, so that law and order may be eveiywhere 
reatored. But where the power of this Spirit of Chris' 
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tisnity )3 not yet felt, even the rational desire to ex- 
tend knowledge i3 not pure love of truth, for mauy aide 
issues find a place ; and eyen the most zealous and self- 
sacrificing public spirit is, in that case, still a selfiBh feeling, 
seeing that it does not embrace the whole human family, 
and is therefore still liable to be swayed by passion or even 
by hostility. Nothing but the universal love and the pure 
truth taught by the Spirit of God can make men wholly 
free. 

But how can we possibly count on maintaining rule and 
order, by means of a pure and vigorous life as new creatures, 
in the whole world of men, even among those whose hearts 
are, alas, still closed against the Spirit of Qod, who desires 
to .dwell in all, — how, I say, can we do this, unless this 
Spirit in the first place demonstrates by actual fact, in the 
Christian Church itself, the blessed power of overcoming 
alt inferior motives, that the Lord's beneficent rule and 
order may be upheld ? How shall we do it unless the 
Church is more and more getting rid of the delusion that 
the profit and honour of one may be shame and loss to 
another ; and all are becoming moi-e and more united in one 
Spirit, with a common aim ; unless each seeks the good of 
the rest without fearing to lose his own in doing so ; unless 
there ia the most joyful and confident seeking of the truth 
iu love, so that love may have the glorious courage to be 
everywhere and always true and only true? For only thus, 
we aro well assured, is that blessedness advanced, whicli 
the Lord came to bring, and in this way alone are men 
more and more freed from the influence of every meaner 
]K)wer, which makes them in reality weary and heavy laden. 

For this end, my friends, the Lord opens to us all another 
year of forbearance and grace. If, during its course, the 
comforting truths that furnished the first part of our 
meditation constantly confirm us in the resolutions that 
have occupied our later thoughts, we ahaW em'^o'^ Oclak '^«.%.'c 
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nccoriliny to tlio holy will of God. Let U3, for this purjiOBe, 
seek after all spiritual gifts, in so far as we are able to 

■ Hiir them up and cultivate them in ourselves; for all have 
the power, if they will use it rightly, to maintain and 
restore rule and order in their own minds. And as to those 
^ifts that seem to be denied to ourselves, let us not only 
rejoice heartily when we find them in others, but hold 
Biich persons in honour, and protect and further them in 
their operations as we alone can ; for a thorough co-opera- 
tion of all facalties and gifts of the Spirit is necessary, if 
suitable resistance is to be made where there are proud 
waves to be broken. But only in the proportion in which 
we allow the one Spirit, from whom come at once the gif^ 
and the knowledge to use them rightly, to have undisturbed 
control ; only in bo far shall we be, each for himself and for 
the community, a pure example of divine moderation and 

' ctrrnal order. 

As the divine Spirit ttlio moved on the (ace of the waters 
established law and order in the natural world, so that those 
conditions are only developed more fully through all disturb- 
ances and warring forces ; so \('hen ChriHt appeared and His 
Spirit was ])oui-ed out on all flesh, the eternal foundations of 
law and order were laid for the disordered spiritual world. 
Here also they will go on developing; each period as it 
jmsses will bear witness to their growing jwwer ; and as 
often ns a new period begins, all in whom this Spirit lives 
nnd works should have this in view. But this Spirit is 
none other than the Spirit of love. And therefore the 
n|)ostle, after exhorting Christians, ns I have just been 
doing, to seek after all spiritual gifts, and most earnestly 
after the best, said rightly, in reference to love, that he 
would show them a more excellent way; for without lov6 
all the rest is worthless. And as those gifts are certainly 
perfect gifts, and the more richly any community is endowed 
u'j'tJi (hem the better times they may expect, love is even 
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in this case the only bond of perfectnesa, because by love 
alone ore those perfect gifts so united and kept in union 
that each fills up its appropriate meaenre, but never goes 
beyond it. Think of what spiritual gift you will ; without 
love, it will either lie dormant in the soul like a dead 
faculty, or, once awakeued, it will need only some alight 
provocation to exalt itself beyond the bounds of friendly 
concord with the rest. But love is this bond because love 
is itself the power that calls forth divine law and order. 
For it was through low and order that God, in His love, 
meant to reveal Himself in the creation of the world ; and 
it is to love we owe the law and order of the new creation. 
Rule and limits must be set to all things else, but love, 
that produces and includes both, has no need to be so re- 
strained. Love needs no rule, for she is not unruly; she 
has no proud waves that must be broken, for she envies not, 
is uot pufTed up, but is long-suffering and meek; she seeks 
not her own, and is not easily provoked (and what could 
raise more wild and foaming waves than that ?), but beareth 
all things, because she hopeth all things. Therefore if, in 
the new year we are entering on to-day, love only dwells 
ever more richly among us, then the love of Christ, which 
is the source of all Christian brotherly love, will, on the 
one hand, constrain us to promote, by every means, thorough 
harmony and cheerful co-operation in every good work. 
And so it will come to pass more and more that, without 
great noise and battle drowning the voice of Christ ; by a 
gentle but irresistible power — the power that belongs to 
the creating and upholding word of God alone — all threaten- 
ing waves will be broken, and all hearts so bound together 
by this mysteriona and yet unmistakable power, that wher- 
ever in the spiritual world anything still rises in rebellion, 
it may find no solid support ; and the swollen streams in 
separate places may never again increase to a general and 
deatroying fiood. And on the other hand eoctk ot 'oa -«'& 
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experience, in himself and in our whole commanity, fewer 
and fewer intemiptions of the inwnrd peace which the 
Lord left to His people ; and there will more and more 
rarely occur such seasons of disturbance, that even to His 
own Church the Lord must address these words — words of 
healing, it is true, but still always the threatening words 
of a judge, " Hitherto, and no further ; here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed." 

Let QS then, with such comfort and such purposes, enter 
with cheerful courage on this new year of our lives. This 
year, like the rest — let us not deceive ourselves — will bring 
to us many occasions on which we shall find it needful to 
say, remembering with hope and confidence the words of 
our test; theso waves also will find their boundary, and 
the limit which the liord has appointed them. And if we 
are far from seeing how this can be, let us only, in the 
strength of love which rejoices in the truth, not be found 
wanting in our service to God ; let us bear witness to the 
Lord's will whenever a favonrable door is opened to us, 
and seek to overcome evil with good, and to hush the 
tempest with words of peace : and thus shall we also be 
fellow- workers, and in a similar way, though it may be only 
in a small degree, with Him who conunanded the winds 
and the sea. And so it will come about that all the storms 
will be only external to ns, while in our spiritual house there 
will only be heard the rushing of the Spirit, bearing witness 
with our spirits, that we, who are faithful according to law 
and order, ns the Son whs faithtnl in all His house, are the 
children of God, And this house itself will prove to be 
like that one which, though the floods come and the winds 
blow, and beat upon it, stands immovable, being founded on 
the true rock. Amen, 
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Prayer. 

Even so, Almighty Qod asd Father, we humble ourselves 
before Thy throne at the beginning of a new year that 
Thou givest us to use in Thy service, and in odvancing Thy 
kingdom. Thou who restraineat and measnrest all things, 
and under whose government nothing can happen but 
according to Thy command, wilt reveal in this year also 
Thy power and Thy wisdom, by all Thy dealings, to those 
who take pleasure in Thy ways, and whose eyesight is 
clear to behold Thy works, and theif ears open to hear Thy 
holy voice. Oh, let that voice speak to us ever more dis- 
tinctly from Thy written Word, and from the depths of our 
hearts, where Thou hast given Thy Spirit to dwell. Oh, 
that we might hear it ever more clearly, and follow it in 
loyal obedience more than hitherto, so that we should find 
the right measure of things without contention, and should 
live without times of disturbance and disorder in the king- 
dom which Thy Son has founded. To this end we commend 
to Thee, for this new year, at] Christiana on earth, and 
especially our evangelical Church. Build her up more and 
more, through the operation of Thy Spirit, into a Church 
well-pleasing to Thee ! Let the light of the gospel be by 
her means ever shining brighter and further, that many 
may be awakened and bom again to the new life, who are 
still sitting in the darkness and shadow of death ! Glorify 
Thy Son more and more in all those who profess His name, 
and let the Spirit of order and of peace rule everywhere in 
the Christian Church! To this end grant Thy blessing on 
the bond of love and fellowship which unites Thy people, 
on the preaching of Thy Word, and on the distribution of 
the memorials of Thy Son. 

We specially commend to Thee also, for this year, our 
beloved Fatherland. Bless the king, the crown prince and 
his consort, and the whole royal House. file.y ^W\. '&:isi»ib 
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be ill this year nn equnlly blessed mid beautifnl example 
of Cbristian piety, so tbat all loyal subjects may rejoice 
ID seeing its undisturbed and erer-increasing prosperity. 
Continue to the king the enlightening and the support of 
Tliy Spirit, for the fulfilment of the great duty which Thou 
hast laid upon him. Surround him vith faithful and zealous 
ministers, who understand how to help him and to carry 
out what is right and well-pleasing to Thee. Keep all his 
subjects loyal and obedient throughout the kingdom Thou 
hnst given him; so that under his protection Christian 
churches may rise up everywhere, and that wo may be 
always coming nearer to our common aim of likeness to our 
Saviour. Wo likewise, gracious God and Father, commend 
to Thy special care the training of the young, and the 
Christian households throughout our Fatherland, and in this 
city ; that so every family that guides its aifairs according 
to Thy will, may have the sense of Thy good pleasure 
within, and may shino as a helpful example to those with- 
out. Yea, do Thou bless each one in that calling to which 
Thou hast guided him ; so that we all may have the happy 
experience that we also can contribute something to the 
advancement of Thy kingdom, by wise use of the talent 
which Thou hast entrusted to us ; and that from one year 
to another each of us, as a faithful servant of Thine, may be 
able to be sat over more. And for those to whom, in the 
course of this year. Thou haat appointed sorrow and adver- 
sities, take Thou a loving concern when they seek refuge 
with Thee ; and let us all experience, more and more, that 
in the measure which Thou appointest to all things, tho 
purpose of Thy fatherly love is that our souls, for whit;h 
Thou hast so graciously cared, may be more and more 
attaining to the right stature, and that for this very reason 
all things must work for the best to those who trust in Thee 
and love Thee. Amen. 



THE LAST LOOK AT LIFE. 

(ftieston Sermon.) 

Text: John xix. 80. "When Jesoa therefore hod received the 
vinegar, He said, It is finiBhed." 

THESE greatest and most glorious of the last words 
of our Saviour on the cross come immediately after 
those which are apparently of the least significance and 
importance. The Lord said, " I thirst ; " then the moistened 
sponge was banded to Him ; and when He had received the 
soothing, though not pleasant draught, He cried, " It is 
finished." And we must not break the connection of these 
two sayings, for the apostle hag joined them most closely by 
placing just before his report of them the words, " When 
Jesus saw that nil things were now finished, that the Scrip- 
ture might be accomplished." Now if the former is tlie 
least important of the Savionr's last words, seeing that, 
considered in itself, it concerns merely the satiafj'ing of a 
bodily need ; the latter is indisputably the greatest of all 
those words ; it is the saying which has always been, as it 
were, the anchor for the faith of Christians; the word in 
which this truth is perfectly proved and made glorious to 
them ; that according to the divine counsel, salvation could 
be won for men in no other way than this ; that He who 
was sent into the world for their salvation should be 
obedient even to the death of the cross. Bat \i -wd i\st.tit. 
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our attention to this great u'oi-d alone, vo are overpowered 
by the infinity of the subject, and we have reason to be glad 
that the very apostle who has preserved this word for us 
has also left us a key to it, which gives our thoughta a more 
definite direction. Such a key we find in those preceding 
words, " When Jesus saw that all things were finished, that 
the Scriptures might be fulfilled. He said, I thirst." John 
knew that the soul of the Saviour was engaged in thus 
comparing all that had so far befallen Him, with the divine 
promises, as they were uttered through the whole series of 
revelations in the written word of God ; and as He thus set 
promise and fulfilment side by side, and so became con- 
scious in a humnn way of the completion of the divine pur- 
pose. He cried, "It is finished." 

Of course at that moment everything was not yet finished. 
As our redemption from sin and our justification before God 
must go together ; so also it was necessary that He who 
needed to die there for our sin should be raised again for 
our justification. As the fact that the disciples' saw the 
Father only in Him, was connected with this, that when 
He left the world He returned to the Father ; so also the 
fact that He loved the disciples implied that He could not 
leave them orphans, but must send them another Comforter 
who should abide with them, and after them with us also ; 
even the Spirit of truth. But the spiritual eye of the 
Saviour saw everything finished in the sacred moment of 
His death ; and for this reason that moment is the cen- 
tral ]x)int of our faith. For by His obedience unto death 
He obtained for us the life-giving Spirit; in that He 
suffered, He has been cronmed with glory and honour. 
Therefore if in the moment of His death He could say, in 
this sense, "It is finished," He must have regarded His 
death in that infinite connection which begins with the first 
promise given to fallen man concerning the seed of the 
woman, and reaches iotward into that eternity in whioh 
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He will bring to the Father all those whom the Father has 
given Him, that they may share in the praise and glory 
with which He has been crowned.. All this is no doubt 
perfectly true ; but let us return to the definite direction 
that the apostle gives ns, and confine ourselves to consider- 
ing this word chiefly as the final look at a past life ; and let 
us, especially in the first place, see in it as the Saviour 
did, the accomplishment of His destiny during this earthly 
life ; and secondly, apply the great word of the Lord, as our 
heart constrains us to do, to oiitselves. 

I. As the Saviour said so often during His life that the 
Son of Man did nothing of Himself, bnt did the things that 
He saw with the Father, and spoke the words that He heard 
from Hiro ; we must naturally suppose that He was con- 
stantly engaged in the profoundest meditntion on the ways 
of God ; and that, raised as Ha was above all human weak- 
ness of mind, it was so still, even in these last painful 
hours of His life; and thus all words relating to Himself 
in the Divine revelations of the Old Testament were present 
to His sonl. "We have already had an example of this in 
His earlier words on the cross; when even the pains and 
weakness that He had to endure recalled to Eia remem- 
brance words of holy Scripture, and He applied one and 
another of them to His own circumstances. But certainly 
we should ill understand Him, if we believed that it was 
these personal deUils in which He found everything finished 
that the Scriptures might be fulfilled. That He was hanging 
there on the cross, surrounded by the powerful enemies 
who had brought about His death; that His bones were 
consumed and His tongue clave to His jaws ; that He saw 
His clothes shared among the soldiers and lots cast for His 
coat ; — the contemplation of separate incidents like these, 
and the comparing of them with the words of the Fsalm, 
might indeed to a certain extent, and perhaps more than 
would have been the case with another, txtm wswj "Obs. 
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attention of the suffering Saviour from the tortnriug sense 
of physical pain ; but to occupy entirely Hie soul, that waa 
ever bent on greater things, was what those outward details 
could not do ; nor was it those things on account of which 
He cried with such satisfaction, " It is finished," 

If then we must seek for greater things, let us not 
give_ the reins to our own imaginations, which certainly 
would not succeed in understanding Christ; rather let us 
speak of such words of Scripture as His disciples, in 
speaking of the essential facts of His life, apply to Him 
with inspired unanimity, and which must now have come 
most naturally before His mind. Now where could we find 
His whole office and work in relation to the ruined and 
weakened human race more peifectly expressed than, in 
the first place, in thoso words of the prophet, in which one 
of the evangelists describes to us the Saviour's whole 
manner of dealing— I mean those words, as tender as they 
are strong, "He will not break the bruised reed, and the 
smoking fiax will He not quench"? These are words which, 
through what He had done throughout His life of duty, and 
what He was now doing in dying, were now being fulfilled 
to the whole human race, which might well be regarded 
as only a bruised reed and an expiring taper ; so that eveu 
in the hour of death, yes, dying there alone. He could yet 
feel called on to praise and glorify the name of His Father 
in the great congregation ; like him whose words He used 
when He said ; " My God, why hast Thou forsaken me." And 
thus He also fonnd that other word perfectly fulfilled, 
which His disciples universally apply to Him ; that He took 
apon Him our sicknesses and that through His pains wo 
are healed; — it was this which now in tho last look at His 
life He saw finished, that tho Scriptures might be fulfilled. 

But we cannot properly feel the full value of this last 
word of Cliriflt's, unless we can transport ourselves in 
tbougbt into that time, and into the state of mind of all 
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those -who clung to the Lord with a faith that was still 
weak and imperfect. When He mado His entiy into the 
capital of His nation, coining to the feast which was to he 
the feast of His own death and resurrection, and was hailed 
by thousands as He who came in the name of the Lord, 
the promised Son of David; when the palms, the emblem of 
the victorious king who with victory brought peace, were 
strewn before Hia feet; what kind of ezpectalions were 
probably stirring in the minds of that joy-intoxicated mul- 
titude, that streamed in from all directions to share in this 
triumphal entry? For the most part, unhappily, expecta- 
tions of an external glory and power; expectations which 
the Saviour had never encouraged, and which He had not 
come to fulfil. And even His disciples, though many words 
must have lived in their remembrance by which the Saviour 
had often, indeed on every occasion, sought to turn away 
their hopes and their love from the glory of this world, 
and had pointed them to that Lipiritual world which would 
he subject to Him as its Lord and Master ;— even they were 
not yet quite sure whether in some way, though perhaps 
further off in the future, an outward power and authority 
might not be the means of setting up this kingdom in its 
full splendour ; and even they were perhaps carried away by 
the enthusiasm of the people in those glorious days to share 
in such earthly expectations. But the palms that were 
then strewn before the Saviour's feet were now first wound 
into the true, glorious Vic tor- Wreath around His dying head, 
when all that was at that time said in human misnndor- 
Btandiug was fulfilled in its real, spiritual sense, according 
to the secret counsel and purpose of God. Thus, on the 
cross, in His death, Christ was altogether He who came in 
the name of the Lord, and thus and no otherwise was Ho 
to bo magnified and blessed from that moment to all eter- 
nity. It was thus also that the apostle felt it, who has 
recorded this word for us ; and therefoiQ Uft «k^&, \s\i«a. 
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Jeans saw that alt was imlshed, that the Scriptore might 
be fulfilled. So that the Scripture was now completely 
fulfilled in Him, and, erraneausly as the great majority had 
always interpreted these glorious words of prophetic men, 
their true import would now be better apprehended by all ; 
and therefore, in this sense also, all was finished, that the 
Scripture might be fulfilled; and then He bore testimony 
to Himself in that great word, whicli, uttered now and 
here, must have made His disciples abandon for ever all 
their false earthly ex]>ectations ;— then He exclaimed, " It is 
finiehed " ! And now they knew also that seeing they conld 
not fare better than tlieir Lord and Master, they too could 
fulfil their vocation only through suflfering and tribulation, 
and so enter into the kingdom of His glory ; now they knew 
that flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God ; for 
tlte flesh and blood nf Christ had fastened Him to the cross, 
and that therefore they were now to know no man according 
to the flesh; now they knew that His whole work was a 
purely spiritual work, and that His authority, for which they 
were to fight and which they were to extend, was no other 
than that which He, aa the Cnicified, seta up for Himself 
, in the hearts of the children of meu. 

But thei-e is one thing more that we must not overlook. 
When the Saviour, in this connection with the fulfilling of 
Scripture, uttered the words, " It is finished," we cannot but 
feel that the refei'ence is not only, nor indeed even chieHy, 
to what He has done; that He is not merely looking back 
on what He might regard as His own work ; but what He 
very specially points to is what has bec7i done in and 
through Him, It was not His own work, and He could not 
mean in these words to repi-esent it aa such, that He had 
so early reached the goal of His great destiny ; but it was 
the fulfilment of the divine decree, through the divine 
leading and foreknowledge. His death was the great 
momeat lor which all human things from the beginning of 
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our race liad been bound to wort together; it waa indicated 
long before through manifold pictures of the snlferings of 
God's servants in an evil world; and who could question 
that those pictures, wherever they are found, contained the 
expression of a. knowledge that came froin above, although 
as yet seen only in a very feeble and glimmering light? 
But those representations became more and more distinct 
in the sacred discourses of men who were filled with the 
divine Spirit ; and now they were being realized ; for the 
appearing of the Saviour was an offence and foolishness to 
the perversity of the human heart; and this perversity 
was increased to spite and malignity by the faith in the 
Saviour and love to Kim that began to be manifested. It 
was what was done to Him He was now chiefly look- 
ing at. His life, as regarded work, He had closed already 
with that sublime prayer which this same evangelist has 
preserved for us, in which He gives account to Hia Father 
of how He had glorified Him, the Father, through His whole 
life, and at the same time declares His hope that now the 
Father will also glorify the Son. But confidently as Ha 
could at that time present Himself before God with those ' 
whom the Father had given Him and chosen out of the 
world, perfectly conscious as He was of duty fully and 
purely fulfilled, it was not then that He spoke the great 
word, "It is finished." But if, speaking exactly, He did 
nothing more after that, what are we to understand by 
His refraining until now from saying, "It is finished"? 
Most evidently this: that the divine counsel concerning a 
man is never accomplished through that alone which the 
man does ; and this holds good even of Him, the one gracious 
Man, of Him, the only righteous One. The counsel of God 
is always fulfilled through the working together of all the 
forces which the Most High sets in operation ; not only 
those of which we can say, in a restricted sense, that He 
gives both the will and the accomplishineat, Wt x^iiiKfe «^» 
s. 8. \& 
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cf wlilch wo like best to think tliat He merely stiya to tliem, 
Hitherto, and un further. The Divine counsel in only ful- 
filled through that irhicli ia utterly hidden from ua — the 
reciprocal influence of all times and all spaces; one day mui^t 
tell it to another, the enrtli to the heavens, and the heavens 
again to the eai-th; fi-om cveiythiug, taken together, that the 
individual man ha» power to do, and does, though never from 
that alone, there results that of which it can be said, "It 
is finished." This word of the Lord therefore indicates to 
us that, in His last great moments. He forgot, or set in the 
background, even His own work on the earth, which for 
this very reason He had previously wound up, in order again 
to direct His thoughts solely to tJie work of His Father 
in heaven. That which tilled up the last moment of His 
human life was this^Ho was absorbed in contemplating the 
mystery of the divine counsels; so that even this gi'eat 
act of Hid departure, thoiigh, in another asj>ect, it was 
emphatically His own deed and His holiest service, Ho pre- 
ferred to regard na what had been not only foretold but pre- 
])nrcd, as what was now directly accomplislied only through 
the divine wisdom and its leadings, working together to 

II. Now if this is the right idea of the state of mind io 
which the Saviour spoke the words of our text ; if we recog- 
nise even in this greatest and most important of His last 
words the profound humility of Him who, though He waa 
in the fonn of God and thought it no robbery to bo equal 
with God, yet in the last hour of Hia life, putting in the 
phade Hia own deed and service, rested and rejoiced only in 
this, thftt the counsel of His Father was being fulfilled, how 
cau we then think of applying this word to ourselves, and 
how shall I redeem the promise that I Lave given for the 
second part of our meditation ? Were it a question merely of 
the active life, of the human influence of the Saviour, even 
then we might well ask, ■v,\\at eve -A-e in comiiarison with 
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Him, and Iiow could any one of U3 think of comparing Lim- 
Belf with Him? And yot in that case the application to 
oarselves might be an easier thing. For when Christ, ns 
our High Priest, in that prayer to which I have already 
referred, closed His account with His heavenly Falier, it 
was with Him just as with other children of men. Although 
God was in Him, reconciling the world to Himself, yet that 
world still lay before His eyes unreconciled, enveloped ia 
the darkness and shadow of death ; and He presented to Hia 
Father only some few who had attached themselves to Him 
in faith and love as the fruit of His life-work, as those who 
were chosen out of the world, so that He could say with a. 
glnd heart, " They are not of the world, even as I am not of 
the world ; they have heard and believed Thy word that I 
have come forth from Thee." And even then He bad to 
mourn over a lost sheep, so that even in His own immediate 
circle what He Himself had said was fulfilled, that all are 
not chosen who are called; and thus He also experienced 
that in direct influence on men there is no perfect and in- 
variable success. Then Ho also needed to come with prayer 
to His heavenly Father for the work from which He was 
now, as to His human agency, to withdraw His hand ; and 
He thus acknowledged that though in another and a higher 
sense He had done all, yet the direct results were only 
now beginning, and thot it was needful for the Father to 
ciimplete what the Son could only initiate. In all this, 
therefore, my friends, we should find a great deal that we 
could apply to ourselves, if the question concerned the last 
converse of the soul with God before quitting this earthly 
scene. Each of us has those whom the Lord has given as, 
whom we are to present to Him as chosen out of the world ; 
.ind he who, though feeling his own weakness, has faithfully 
and wisely carried on the work of the Lord on earth, desir- 
ing nntbing besides, will also be able to say in faith., " H«v% 
am I, Father, and those whom Thou haat ^vvea xtva;' Ss».\ 
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to him who, like the Saviour, has to moam over disappointed 
hopes, if one or another forcibly tears himself away from the 
loving and guiding hand, in apit« of all guarding and uphold- 
ing love, to him there will assuredly not be wanting such 
a comfort as this, " that the Scripture might be fulfilled." 

But this is not exactly the question with which we are 
concerned here in this great word of the Lord ; it is rather 
as to what befel Him so that all that was written of Him 
might be fulfilled, and nothing left undone. And what kind 
of a comparison can we institute here ? Do the Scriptures — 
which, as He Himself said, testify of Him in every page, if 
the Spirit of God enlightens the eyea of the reader — those 
Scriptures in which He was promised, from the beginning, 
and which He had in view as fulfilled in Himself when He 
spoke the word, It is finished — do those Scriptures speak 
also of us, my friends ? Con we also, at the close of our life, 
cast such a look into the past as to be able to rejoice that the 
Scriptures are fulfilled in us? Oh, doubtless, they speak of 
UB all I Do they not say, the whole of yon are sinnera, and 
come short of the praise that you should have with Clod ? 
That, you see, is the first Scripture which is fiilfilled in us 
all ; and if we imagine our eye directed, in the last hours of 
our life, to the time that will then be past, and to Him in 
whom glory to God and to the divine will is portrayed to ns 
all, ah, then each of us will say, Now I am dying ; this 
Scripture is fulfilled in me ! But the Scriptures say also, 
Christ is become to us wisdom and righteousness and sancti- 
fication. LWell, then, he who can glory in the grace of the 
Lord, who has not been deaf to the voice of His Spirit, who 
finds himself in that living fellowship with Clirist in which 
all things are common to Christ and him, and in his last 
moments can look back on such a life, lived in faith on the 
Son of Giid, and Christ living in hira, — to him this Scripture 
is the most genuine expression of his consciousness of what 
has tormed the fuU and complete value of his life."^ For 
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whatever cannot be included under this, forms no part of 
the value of his life ; and in the glad assurance that 
this Scripture, this edifying, saving Scripture, ia fulfilled 
even in him, he -will then be able to say. It is finished. 

But let us not stop short, my friends, at the most general 
point of our faith, at the consciousness of salvation which is 
involved in fellowship with the Saviour ; for in that fellow- 
ship (though assuredly never but through and with Him) 
we can certainly follow out still further the analogy between 
this word from His lips, and our experience in the moment of 
our departure ; or rather, in the last look at our past life 
that we may be permitted to take with as entire con- 
sciousness aa the Saviour had. For the whole time of the 
Saviour's presence on earth, but very specially the great 
moment in which He completed, by His death, the work of 
reconciling the world to God, was, to an extent in which it 
can be said of no other time, the great point of transition, at 
which two different periods divided : the time of longing 
desire and hopeful anticipation, and the time of blessed 
fulfilment and of life-giving faith, creating men anew to 
works of love. But we also, as a whole, yea, every one of 
u.", mean and obscure as our existence in the world may be, 
are in a similar way included in the great connected plan 
of the divine dealings. For the same thing is always occur- 
ring over again in the Church of the Lord, only in less 
degrees. When Christ said to His disciples that He had 
yet many things to say to them, but they could not bear 
them now, and referred them to the Spirit whom He would 
Bend to them, He in fact introduced even for them a time 
of longing and anticipation, the fulfilment of which was not 
to come until later. And everything in the present time 
which we recognise as deficiency and imperfection stirs us 
to longing and anticipation, and these are followed by fulfil- 
ment. Now if this goes on until we have attained to the 
fulness of a perfect man in Christ — and. VkittiV \\i.«q. *«% <^%k&.<A 
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cease to wish nnd hope— we nrc all bo situated that loDging 
and fulfilment alternate ; nnd no sooner is one desire ful- 
filled, though alwn^-a in only an imperfect way, than we 
long after something else. But to this still imperfect state 
of fulfilment something connected with the good pleasure 
and will of Ood in to be added by each living generation, 
leaving to the young only its unfulfilled aims : nnd to this 
work of the men of his time, every one who accounts himself 
a living member of this Goil-sanctified body is to contribute 
his share. Now ns all that was to take place had not yet 
actually occurred when the Saviour cried, "It is finished," 
80 in our case, also, wo may, with tho same faith which we 
see in Hira who is the Author and Perfecter of ours, regard 
that which we have ^till to meet as included in what has 
already taken place. And just in tho same way, when we 
come to our last look at the life we have si>eut, our thoughts 
may rest with heartfelt thankfulness to G-od, on what has 
been done, not certainly through our own merit, for that is 
the Ixird's alone, nor by our work exclusively, for our out- 
ward position nnd a great deal that does not depend on us 
has always some jHirt in it ; but still, on what has been 
brought, through our presence, our agency, our indii-ect in- 
fluence in many nnd divert ways, to it-) sole completion ; or 
has, at least, gone on from being a wish and anticipation to 
the beginning of fulfilment. And wo aro to regard all this 
taken together, and indeed estimate it, as that ^vhich our 
natural characteristics, as well as the circumstances in which 
Goil has placed us, indicated from the first ns our work ; and 
in our last look at life wo Hhall praise God with equal 
humility and gratitude that what He apportioned to us, 
according to His wisdom, ns our day's work, is actually 
accomplished. W'e shall acknowledge humbly how much 
we have found it needful to avail ourselves of from without, 
in order to accomplish oven tho little that we have actually 
done; hew nwny obstacles there were that could only have 
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been removed through favourable circumstances or by the 
help of others ; so that we may seek in vain anywhere for 
work that is exclusively our own. But if God will, we shall 
then also have to acknowledge thankfully how even in us, 
though it may be bnt in small measure, the beautiful word 
of Scripture has been fulfilled, that all the gifts of the Spirit 
in the Church are manifested for the common good; and 
that as the Scripture seta before us the fruits of the Spirit 
in the delightful group of love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, purity ; some of those 
fruits, though not perhaps perfectly ripened, nor of the 
choicest beauty, have grown np in the garden of our heart. 
It was no doubt Christ alone in whom everything belonging 
to the image of God in this human nature developed ever 
increasingly and without interruption, in the fairest sj-m- 
metry; and the time at which He appeared, the circnm- 
stances amidst which He lived, contributed nothing to this ; 
they only helped to make it possible for this glory of the 
only-begotten Son to take effect in the way and measure 
which the divine wisdom had determined from all eternity. 
And it was just that divine decree that He counted as 
accomplished, when, while He was yet on the cross, this 
glory appeared t« Him in its full splendour. \Vith us the 
case is certainly very different ; for none of us will be able 
to look back on his life without becoming aware of iho 
fluctuating and unsteady progress of his soul. Falls and 
risings ag.iin ; the hand bravely laid on the plough and then 
dubiously withdrawn ; the work of God eagerly entered on, 
and then again the hands hanging feebly down ; this and 
no other is the manner of our spiritual life, only taking 
different forms in its early bloom nnd in its gradual coming 
to maturity ; and different also in each according to hid 
natural dis^wsition and his outward circumstmces. But 
however sad<lcninf; this may be, yet, in another aspect, if 
at Iho end of our life we, like Christ, lonk k?,&^\, ■^Vi.t*:'*;'^ 
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ourselves have done, and rather at what, according to God's 
gracious counsel and foreknowledge liaa been done in and 
through us ; then we shall be like Him, even in this, that 
everything at the close of our life will still harmonize in a 
joyful, " It is finished." For if once the Word of God has 
been held np before us as the pure mirror of the truth, in 
which each of us may recognise himself, and we have really 
looked into it ; then we shall feel constrained to testify that 
though we have once and often forgotten what manner of 
men we were, yet we have been always drawn to return and 
look into that mirror anew ; and that eveu our vacillations 
and falls, our negligence and our evil desires, have served to 
give us a deeper and clearer self-knowledge, which is one of 
the greatest possessions that can be granted to ns with 
which to depart hence. If we have once turned away from 
the universal restlessness of the human race to the true 
Shepherd and Overseer of our souls, and have experienced 
that in Him we find rest and Vefreshing ; — if then we have 
at any time, through the cowardice of the human heart, 
sought, when something painful threatened us, some other 
shelter that seemed to lie nearer to us ; — or if, in the self-will 
of our heart, we have ventured alone into seductive pastures ; 
yet our Shepherd has followed and sought us in varions 
ways: and through these changes in our experience we 
have become the more firmly convinced that protection and 
safety, as well as comfort au<l refi-eshing, are only to be found 
in union with Him. Have we often, it may be, under the 
pressure of the world and amidst its obstinate opposition, 
admitted the thought that the Lord, whose pound, entrusted 
to us, we aro to put out to usuiy, is a hard Master, who 
wishes to reap where He lina not sown ? yet we have been 
hindered, sometimes in one way, sometimes in onother, from 
utterly burying it, and shall have something, little as it 
may be, to show, that has been gained by it. Now if 
through the gracious over-ruling of God, who glorifies him 
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whom He has justified, even our weaknesses and mistakes 
have not onlj' tended to confinn our own character, bat have 
also been useful to our brethren in the way of doctrine, and 
wnming, and iuBtmction in righteousness, — as indeed we 
have often ourselves experienced this efTect from the weak- 
nesses of others, — then we shall be constrained to acknow- 
ledge that true as that other word of Scripture remains, 
which we shall each of us separately apply to himself, 
regarding the praise that we ought to have with God ; yet 
to each individual member of the Church of Christ, as well 
as to the body in which we are united as a whole, that word 
is also fulfilled, and will always go on being fulfilled, as to 
our whole life, sufferings and work, that to those who love 
God, all things must work for good. If we thus some day 
look back on the life we have spent, when we have reached 
its close, we shall thankfully and gladly acknowledge that 
it has been the eternally wise kindness and the compas- 
sionate love of the heavenly Father towards all who are 
called His children, which, through errors and weakness, 
through joys and sufferings, has bound ns ever more closely 
and at last inseparably to Him, whom indeed we cannot 
let go if the Scripture is to be fulfilled in us, and in fellow- 
ship with whom, and comforted as He himself was, we shall 
be able to cry, " It is finished." Amen. 



THE DEATH OF THE SAVIOUR THE END 
OF ALL SACRIFICES. 

{Good Friday.) 

Tkxt: IIkh. X. 8-12. 

DEEPLY as our feelings may be moved on a day such 
as this, deeply as our hearts may be affected with a. 
senao of sin, and nt tlio same time filled with thankfulness 
for the mercy from on high, that planned to save us by Crod 
not sparing His own Son, wo can only be sure of having 
found the right and true uso of the day, when we bring our 
thoughts and feelings to the test of Scripture. 

We find there a twofold treatment of the supremely im- 
■portant e\'ent which wo commemorate to-day. The gospel 
narratives unfold to us the facts of Christ's life and death, 
setting them before us, each with its own nccomiianying 
circumstances; and in every lino of their history wo see, 
closely side by side, tho clearest light of heavenly love and 
purity, and the darkest shadow of sin and jwrvcrsity. 
Which of us would not gladly linger over this history 
during this time set a^Kirt specially for meditation on tho 
Bufforingfl of Christ ? Who would not expect once more 
to experience tho purifying and elevating power of those 
sacred narratives ':* And the more we kept in view, in such 
meditations, the spiritual aspect of the facts, not allowing 
it to bo jiushed aside by what is only external, tho purer 
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would bo the blessing that we derived from such a contem- 
plation of the life of Cbriat. But the apoatles, in their 
letters to individual brethren as well aa to Christian con- 
gregations, take this acquaintance with outward facts as a 
thing for granted; while they seize every opportunity of 
directing the attention of Christians to the deep, mysterious 
significance of the death of Christ for our salvation, and to 
its connection with the great end and purpose of redemp- 
tion, with the wholo of our hopes and our faith. And the 
more suitable such meditations on the historical facts are 
for the days preceding this great day, during which no 
doubt all the pious members of our congregations have been 
constantly so engaged, not only during our meetings, but in 
the quiet of private devotion; the more natuml it ueems 
to me to turn in this sacred hour to one of those apostolic 
utterances, and to devote our attention to the deep aigniti- 
cance of Christ's death for the salvation of men. 
^ It is very clear, from the whole context of these words, 
that the sacred writer regards the Saviour's death aa the 
real transition point at which the old covenant terminated 
and the new covenant of God with man began. While ho 
represents the death of the Saviour as an offering for sin, 
he at the same time sets it forth, -in the words, " throngh 
one offering are perfected," as the end of all offerings and 
all sacrificial services, which, in the times before Christ, 
formed the essential clement belli in the worship of the 
Jewish people, and in the sacred rites, mixed with much 
delusion and error, of other nations. And we have liei-e 
sot in the sharpest contrast the inadequacy of all former 
offerings, and that eternal, divine power through which 
the offering of the Saviour transcends them all, and in 
so doing has made an end of all offerings, i Let us then 
consider the deaih of tlie Saviour in contrast wiih all other 
offerings, and aa the end of them. 
In the earlier part of this chapter the writev tkaii wiA 
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that the ofTerings would have ceased if those who offered 
them had had no more coaecience of Bin, but had been 
cleansed once for all ; but through the offerings there was 
only a remembrance made of sins year by year ; the sins 
themselves, he says in our text, can never, by the repetition 
of the offerings, be taken away. "We efaall, therefore, not 
only get hold of the real meaning of his disconrse, bnt 
exhaust it as to its essential bearing, if we regard the death 
of Christ as the termination of all offerings in these two 
respects : Hrst, because there is no longer need of any other 
remembrance of sin, to be renewed from day to day and 
from year to year ; secondly, because, sin being really taken 
nway, thereisnolonger need of any such insufficient offerings. 

I. Offerings, then, served at first as a remembrance of 
sin ; but now, since Christ became a sacrifice for sin, there 
is no longer need for any other remembrance of it. _ 

How was it, then, that all the offerings under the old 
covenant were a remembrance of sin ? In this way — that 
while the offering was supposed to make satisfaction for 
individual acts that transgressed the law of the Highest, 
so that there was no longer cause to fear being reproached 
or punished for them ; at the same time the presenting of 
the offering was a confession of the guilty act ; and by this 
public presentation each offerer made a remembrance of his 
Bins, of everything in which he had come short of the law. 
We may only notice here, in jiassing, what an imperfect 
system this was. For what, after all, are the single out- 
ward ticts, in which sin manifests itself, in comparison 
with sin itself? Nothing but occasional outbreakings of 
the inward corruption, dependent, in a thousand ways, on 
external circumstances. If we compare two persons, of 
whom, on the same day, one has a multitude of such outward 
offences to repeat of and to expiate, while the other can 
boast of not having committed one, is the latter, on that 
account, better than the former? By no meanal Only he 
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has fallen on a favouring hour, the other on an evil one ; 
and corruption may have just as deep and firm a hold in 
the soul of the one as in that of the other. For just look 
at it in this way! How do we suppose a man can single 
out particular acts that he commits as those which are to 
be attributed to himself alone ? That man may indeed be 
always right who in his inmost heart ascribes to himself, 
without reflecting on any one else, a culpable and criminal 
deed committed by him ; but it would be unjust in others 
to let him settle his account in this manner, and think 
themselves cleared from all blame of his act, because he 
imputes it to himself alone; and therefore that man will 
never be quite wrong who includes others as connected 
more or less remotely, and often at who can tell what 
distance of time, with his fault. No, my friends, if we are 
only in any measure seeking the truth, if we look intelli- 
gently into the manifold ways in which the concerns of 
society are woven into each other, and become aware of all 
the open and hidden influences that people exercise on each 
other, we shall be ready to admit that each of us has his 
share, directly or indirectly, in the sins that appear in 
others; and that we can by no means consider that on» 
reckoning ends with those which we personally commit. 
Oh, in very manifold ways,— not only by misleading example 
and inconsiderate speech, but by easy, lenient jndgments, 
by neglecting to express disapproval, and in many ways 
besides, we all help to cause sin in others ; and we can hardly 
say that any sin is the sin of one alone. For this reason, 
then, all remembrance of sin made by the offerings was 
imperfect and nnsatisfactorj', because it depended on this 
division of human responsibility, because it only dealt with 
sin when it became outwardly manifest, so that there was 
no true remembrance of inward sin impressed on the mind 
of the worshipper. And when the apostle says elsewhere 
that " by the law is the knowledge of sin " b« \% -^-^^^'^-j 
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ri};lit; for this is, in fnct, the highest merit that con be 
aaci-ibod to an external law, althongh it poaaeasea no jtower 
for real amendment ; but he conld certainly never have 
meant that the remembrance of sin, provided for by the 
offeringB prescribed in the law, could ever have produced a 
complete conBciouanesa of sin or a true knowledge o( it. 
No, this ia only effected fully by the contemplation of the 
suffering and dying Saviour, There we have presented to 
na in one view, in the authors of this death, the full depth 
cf human depravity, and in Him who suffered it, the full 
glory of the only-begotten Son of the Father ; so that we 
may say with perfect truth that there is no real remem- 
brance of sin but the death of the Lord. lu this, ain haa 
accomplished its greatest work; here it shows itself in ita 
full strength and completeness. The apostle John must also 
have taken thia view when ho summed up all sin in "the 
lust of the eyes, and the lust of the flesh, and the pride of 
life," It was the lust of the eyes, the mistaken tendency 
of man to bo captivated by outward appearance, and by that 
to estimate character, which caused so ninny of our Lord's 
contemporaries to perplex themselves by superficial judg- 
ments. AVhat good can come out of Nnznreth ? Of what 
conaequence can (his man be who haa not learned the 
Scriptures in our way ? The lust of the flesh, the delight 
that men take in the transitory blessings of the present life, 
the striving after distinction and honour in the world, after 
the securing and increasing of every outwaixl possession, 
the joy of Bceing others dependent on them and of being 
looked np to by them, — this was what caused the high 
priest and the cldei-s of his people to agree in the decision. 
It is better that one man ebotild perish than that the whole 
constitution, under which we can direct and restrain the 
people, should come lo ruin. And the pride of life,— what 
is it? It is the priilo built on man's presumptuous self- 
coniideoco when ho imagines Ihat, in his tagacity and 
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experience of life, ho has already possessed himself of 
what is best and moat perfect, and therefore holda the 
powers imsorpaBsed to which he owes those possessions. 
Thus nothing better can gain entrance to his mind, and in 
the pleasant twilight of self-complacency oil pure light is 
scorned and rejected. It was through this pride of life that 
the wiflo and powerful of those times did not believe John's 
nnnoimcement of the kingdom of God ; and it was because 
of it that afterwards the secret of the d<''ine counsels 
remained hidden from them, and could be revealed only to 
babes. But from this very cause, that the light was hidden 
from the wise and mighty because of their pride, they were 
able so to sin against Him who was the centre of all the 
promises, that they crucified Him. Hence we may tnily 
sny that we find, in that which was the cause of the Saviour's 
death, the most notablo example of all that darkens the 
human soul and keeps men far from the way of truth and 
solvation : and a remembrance of sin, ineffaceable to nil 
eternity, was recorded in the fact that in the one nation 
in which the knowledge of the only true God had been 
preserved, those very persona who should, above all others, 
have possessed and kept up this knowledge, were sinful and 
corrupt enough to slay on the cross the Prince of Life and 
the Lord of Glory. What more can we need as a remem- 
brance of sin? There it stands, once for all, just as much 
for every individual, as for all times and for the whole 
human race. For whatever stirrings of sin we still have, 
whatever in ns resists the will of God, of which He was the 
eternal embodiment, moy always be traced to something of 
that which was the cause of the Lord's death ; and thus wo 
must regard all sins as having a share in crucifying Him. 
And hence every succeeding generation needed, just as little 
OS we, any other remembrance of sin than that which was 
created by the death of the Lord : and He is thus the end 
of all offerings; because the sorrowful <iCi\i.'i«Ba\OTv til %\T\'^ft 
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sill-! I»\' iii'-aii^ "t" s'.i''!i s:ii'r.Ml nlisi^i-vau'T-s, aivl tlir sm1t>^\v 

aud repoiitauce for separate cjutbroaks ol* sin, of whatever 

kind they may be, cannot by any means be compared with 

the sorrow with which we all, without distinction of better 

or worse, must be bowed down by this thought, that it was 

our kindred, men like ourselves, who, through the same 

corruption that we find in ourselves, crucified the Lord of 

Glory. A remembrance which thus bears upon everything 

evil in the human soul, makes every other for ever super- 

fiuous. And again, if in connection with distinct sinful 

acts that we have committed, we prescribe to ourselves, 

or have prescribed to us by others, certain performances, 

whether works of love or exercises of devotion ; these can 

never make what is done as if it had not been, nor dry up 

the fountain of such acts, and therefore can be nothing but 

a remembrance of sin ; so what would this be but to turn 

back to that imperfect system which has only the shadow 

instead of the reality? and what would be proved by our 

doing so, but that we fail to ascribe the due value to the 

remembrance of sin made by the death of Christ ? Let us 

then use this day^s solemn commemoration of that death, 

to establish ourselves anew on this article of our Church's 

faith ; that even in this respect we have regard to nothing 

but the perfect sacrifice once finished by Christ on the cross. 

And let each one whose heart admonishes him to think of 

the corruption in his own breast, and every one who is still 

conscious of occasional symptoms of his old sin, cast himself 

down before the cross of Christ, and there, in the name of 

Him who was made the offering for sin, beseech the Father 

to preserve him from ever again, by his lust of the eyes and 

lust of the fiesh and pride of life, crucifying afresh the 

Prince of Life and Lord of Glory. 

n. And as those offerings, often as they weru repealed, 
were always only ^s imperfect kind of remembrance of 
sin ; so, in the second place, they were quite incapable of 
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taking away sin. , But inasmucli as, with the repeated con- 
fession of Bin they could only renew and keep up the 
remembrance of it, while its life and strength in the soul 
remained unchanged, those offerings kept alive the longing 
for some better help, and the earnest desire that One should 
appear, even though He must come down from heaven, 
who should in very deecL be able to take away both sin 
itself and its power. Tbe ww e in saying that the death of 
the Saviour was the end of all offerings, the author of our 
epistle specially means that even 1^ sin itself was taken 
away,\and so there was no further need of offerings ; as he 
goes on to say, " Let us draw near with true hearts, in full 
faith, free from all evil conscience, and mode clean." 
£j3nt how — in what manner and in what sense— sin ia taken 
away through the death of the Saviour — that, my friends, 
is the great mystery of the fellowship of His death and His 
life as declared in the Scriptures. For these two positions, 
tliat we are buried with Christ in His death, and that we 
have risen with Him to a new life, cannot be separated from 
true faith in the Saviour.^ For. what is believing in Him if 
it ia not at least this — acknowledging Him as the promised 
Deliverer of men, as He who could direct the lost to the 
right way, and bring life to the dead, because He was Him- 
self the Truth, and becatuie sin had no place in Him. But if 
we acknowledge Him as all this, how would it be possible 
that we should not all, juat through His death, die to that 
which caused it? Believers could not have been willing to 
put the Saviour to death ; therefore their faith must con- 
strain them — otherwise it is no faith— to renounce every- 
thing that brought Him to the cross. And thus the old 
man, everything that manifests the power of sin in ns, ia 
crucified with Christ, 

And not only so ; it is just as necessary an effort of our 
faith in Him, that we receive Hia life as our own, so that we 
can say with the apostle, "I live, yet Tiotl,\l^A^V■c^a^.\!LNti^ 
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In 1110." Fdi" It Im/Iohm-s to man's iia:m'o in tK'^lro cnnuunni'"!! 
with Him bv whoso bioathin<i he bocaine a roasouablo soul. 
Even in times of the deepest darkness and corruption, men 
have not been able entirely to lose sight of the desire to bo 
acquainted with the supreme Being, and to link their exist- 
ence with His. Rather than leave unsatisfied this highest 
and most vital need, having once lost the right track, they 
associated their worship, as the apostle says, " with corrupt- 
ible images of the creature, and served the creature instead of 
the Creator." And therefore if, in the foolish fables of 
paganism, in the gloomiest delusions of idol-worship, nay, 
even in the unnatural abominations that arose out of it, we 
cannot fail to recognise this striving and feeling after the 
divine Being; (although wo freely admit there can be no 
greater pain or horror to an enlightened mind than to see the 
holiest things represented in so distorted and dishonouring a 
manner) — if this was so, was it not quite natural that those 
efforts, partly misguided and partly repressed, should be turned 
in the right direction when the Father i*evealod Himself in 
the Son ; when the divino Word became flesh, and the teacher 
who points to tho Father appeared in human form ; when the 
divine Love became visible in the glory of the only-begotten 
Son, who knew nothing else and lived for nothing else than to 
labour to communicate to His brethren all that He had re- 
ceived, and to draw them all to Himself and into the one life 
which is His with the Father? For in truth thero was 
nothing in tho human soul beyond this sense of need and un- 
satisfied longing, that could take the side of the Saviour ; 
there was no real perception of truth, no real inclination to- 
wards good. But as it was a part of His work both to com- 
municate such a perception and directly to create such a 
desire, His mighty, divine influence required no other ally 
than this sense of need. And thus it came about that those 
who acknowledged Him by faith not only died with Him as 
to the old man, but also rose again with Him to a new life ; 
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that id, to a life that waa peculiarly His own, but which 
He gladly shared with them ; a life that constantly drew 
fresh nourishment and strength from every word of wisdom 
that He apoke, and from every glance of divine compassion 
and love in His eyes. And these life-giving processes are 
now made permanent in the Christian Church by the preach- 
ing of the Word, and by the divine Spirit, who works by 
means of it. The works of crentinn, on the other hand, con- 
sidered in themselves, although our knowledge of them has 
largely increased, have not become more efficacious, as ex- 
perience sufficiently teaches, in making us acquainted with 
God and-leading na to Him than they were long ago; and 
thus it still always comes to pass that the Father manifests 
Himself to us only in the Son; and that the mysteriously 
communicated life comes in the same way, by our rising 
again with the Saviour to the now life, but only after we 
have been buried with Him in His death, and therefore 
alwaj's in connection with that death. 

Seeing then that in this sense we are crucified with 
Christ, and with Him have risen to a new life, sin is in 
truth taken away; for not only the consciousness of it, or as 
the writer of our text expresses it, the " conscience of sin " 
is destroyed, but also its guilt is cancelled. 

For, as regards the first, wo may surely say that he who 
has died to sin and the law — for both of these had a part in 
crucifj'ing the Lord — has thereby lost the consciousness of 
sin thus far, that his will has thrown off its authority, and 
all participation in it. And he who has risen with the 
Saviour to a new life, so that Christ alone lives iu him and 
is ever being more fully formed in him, while his former self 
livps no longer, — he has in so far lost the consciousnesH of 
sin, that he has gained the consciousness of something else, 
of this oneness of life with Christ, who never willed to do 
anything but the will of His heavenly Father. Now aa in 
Christ Himself there was absolutely no siu.^ %o UQ <v3a.«<£v3<i%- 
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neas of sin can exist alongside of the conscioogness of His 
life in us. Kather, as the life of Christ was a blessed life, 
80 also our conscioasness, in bo far as we are united with 
Him, is only blessedness. For when our will is in thorough 
harmony with the whole will of God, ao far as we can in any 
way know or coujectui-e what it is, there can be nothing to 
disturb or trouble us ; while even the weakness that still 
remains in us, finding no encouragement from our will, is no 
longer a part of our real life, but rather belongs to the 
things apart from us against which we are to fight the good 
fight of faith ; and in that fight we feel truly blessed, be- 
cause we act B3 God's instruments and in His strength. It 
is true, therefore, that just in the measure in which ChriHt 
lives in us we are free from the " conscience of sin." This 
is indeed a doctrine of which, on the one hand, we may well 
say, " Not that I have already attained, but I follow after, if 
by any means I may attain " ; but on the other hand we 
must admit— and praise God that it is so — it is the deepest, 
simplest, purest truth even now in the life and heart of the 
Christian. Union with Christ means for us nothing but 
blessedness, pure joy in the Lord, closest communion with 
His and our Father in heaven. 

But, it might be said, all this being granted, How is it 
brought about? How is this new consciousness which ex- 
pels the " conscience of sin " wrought in us exactly through 
the death of the Saviour ? For manifestly His disciples had 
faith in Him as the Son of the living God, and took heartfelt 
delight in the words of life which were at His commnnd 
alone ; and thus, oven before His death, had that participa- 
tion in His life. That is true : but to Himself at least, even 
from the beginning of His public life and work, the know- 
ledge and the prospect of His death, — of the very death He 
died, were always present, so that we must say He alwaj's 
acted under the power of His death. That which He could 
not mske Hia disciples understand until after His resurrec- 
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tion,— that it behoved Christ to suffer these things and to 
enter into His glory, — was always alihe deeply impressed on 
His own heart, and influenced His words and works through- 
ont His public life. And thus His disciples, long before they 
distinctly knew abont His death, were already living in the 
power of it. For it was only because He had been pointed 
out to them from the beginning as " the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world," and becaose they saw 
Him, who alone was without sin, thus setting Himself to 
destroy the sin of the world, that this true and living faith in 
Him OS the Saviom- could spring up in the hearts of His 
disciples. And for us it is still less possible to separate the 
power of His death from that of His life. 

But it is not only the conscience of sin that Is taken awny 
when we are crucified with the Lord and risen again with 
Him to newness of life; the guilt of it isalso cancelled; God's 
verdict about us — the relation to the Highest in which sin 
had placed us — is reversed. This is the meaningof the words 
of our text, " Sacrifice and burnt-offerings Thou wouldest not, 
neither hadst pleasure therein ; then hath He said, It is 
written of me in Thy book that I am come to do Thy will ; 
Ho taketh away the first that He may establish the second." 
For that which is taken away is just the system of sacrifices, 
which could not justify from the guilt of sin. But its guilt 
consists in this, that " to be carnally minded is enmity against 
God." Now he who has died with Christ to sin and the law 
and risen to new life, still lives, it is true, in the flesh, — that 
he cannot deny, nor will l)0 able to deny throughout his 
earthly life ; but the mind of the flesh is no longer in him, 
the enmity against God is taken away, and God also loves in 
the Beloved those to whom the Son, because they believe on 
His name, has given "power to become the children of God. ' 
And when it is said in verse IG " This is the covenant that 
I will make with them after those days, that I will put my 
will into their heart, and write it in their Tim^i" ^^^. \& 
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jnst what we have described as the simple and natural effect 
of our oneness of life with the Saviour. And we desire that 
you should all note these words, so that no one may under- 
stand us as meaning that the guilt of sin cwi be taken away 
by any mere wish, however sincere, for amendment. For n 
wish, even though with no reservation, is still a mere empty 
and inefficacious thing, and leaves everything in the man as 
it was, so that God's verdict must also remain the same, and 
the guilt the same : he who wishes, turns to Gocl with only 
the lips of bis soul, if I may so speak, not with his inmost 
heart. But to have the will of God written on the heart and 
mind is something much more than this. In that case all 
the man's aims and efforts, all his works dictated by hix 
inmost feelings, are directed to fulfilling the will of God ; and 
in mixing with the world his mind will most readily concern 
itself witli what has reference to this. Therefore oven the 
weakness that may still i-emain in the man as the consequence 
of old sin?, is there against his will, which is entirely at one 
with God's will in being set against all sin ; and where the 
whole will is in this way opposed to all sin, there the guilt is 
taken awoy. For that is laid to no man's account which 
really takes jilac-o against his will. This will is junt fellow- 
ship with Him who came to destroy the dominion of sin ; 
and we only attain to such a will when wo ai-o united to 
Christ, and His will— the only pure will — is communicated 
to us. Love to Christ, nnil the good fight of (he whole will 
against sin aro oiio and iho same thing. Hut evciy attempt 
to improve ourselves and others by our own power, and other- 
wise than in fellowship with the Saviour, is not only un- 
satisfactory, but comes so very far short of what we ought, 
at least, to wish, that it cannot be distinguished from the 
useless wish, which cannot determine the vci-dict of God. 

If then we put forth our powers — repressed, it may be, 
hitherto, but ready to expand and grow by the jiower of Him 
who alone can make us strong — in bnilding up the kingdom 
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of God, and lEiboHrin); to put down all sin within and aronnd 
ud, the guilt of Bin is thus token nwny ; God no longer looks 
on uf) 93 each of us was in himself and might fanTS remained, 
but only in the Beloved and as what we have become in 
Him. Nay, more; if, according to this new covenant, the 
will of God is put into our hearts and wTitten in oar mindp, 
then even Ho can remember onr unrighteousness and oar sin 
no more ; but only regards as ours the new life that we live 
in HU Son. 

.Let us then fix in our minds what is the real meaning of 
Uie write r in tl w words of the text: that the death of Christ 
is a sacrifice which Ho offered for sin, because free obedience, 
even to the death of the cross, is tho crowning act of all 
obedience. The Saviour's obedience, and the sacrifice which 
He offered, are not different, but one and the same. And 
the holy death of the Saviour is the end of nil imperfection 
in the view and representation of our relation to God, of all 
outward ceremonial, of alt other offerings and purifying 
obwrvances. ^'hilo wo see in Him, most sp^ially in His 
death, tho glory of the only Son of tho Father, and see, at 
the samo time, by that death, the power to which sin had 
rison as enmity against God, by this very means, for alt of 
iw who have died with Him to that which is imperfect, old 
things are passed away, and a new life with Him is begun, 
which, in fcltowsliip with the Saviour, seeks after righteous- 
ness and true holiness. And the mora we desire to see this 
life extending on all sides and exercising an ever mightier 
influence, the more thankfully do we constantly come back 
to the Lord's death as to the everlasting remembrance of sin, 
over anew calling on all to die to it in the death of the Lord, 
as the one offering by which " He hath perfected for ever ^ 
them that are sanctified." Yes, my friends, those who are 
sanctified, all who hoid-eit and grow and make progress in 
tho life that the Saviour has kindled in them, and in deed 
uul tratb-go on renouncing all paiticipatioaiiL Kui^^aA t& 
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trust in the kw and its works, building themselves up 
toj;ethor more and more in the Bpirittial love of Christ, — all 
those who are thus saiictified are perfected once for all by 
the offorinR that Ho presented ; thpir obedience, although to 
outward view always imperfect, Iwuig- yet w outcome of the 
perfect obedience of Christ and ot a piece with it. They are 
perfected forever for-thi* -very end, that they may TWiHy-fee 
ahl& to bo sanctified in a new Hfe^ i«f*er the conscience of aiii 
and the guilt of sin are taken away from them, and they have 
become partakei-s in the liberty of the cliildren of God ; Ihe 
only position in which there can be progress in what i«-tiwly 
good. Therefore, as the apostle Paul says, there is now no 
condenmation to them that are in Christ Jesus ; and we may 
thank God who has delivered us from this body of death, 
and given us the victory through our Ijord Jesus Christ. 
We owe it to His sacrihce, which He once offered for sin, 
that the guilt and the consciousness of sin are taken away 
from us, 80 that we Can no longer live in fellowship with sin, 
which crucified H^m, but in glorious and blessed fellowship 
with; Himself. 

How, then, can we but bring deeply moved and thankful 
hearts to commemorate the death of Jesua? And in medi- 
tating on His eternally efficacious sacrilice, bow can we but 
ever more fully yield ourselves as a living sacrifice, holy and 
acceptable to God ? How can we but become, through this 
eternal and ineffaceable remembrance of sin, ever more con- 
firmed in a holy hatred against all that is enmity against 
God and opposes His will ? And moreover, how can we btit 
clothe ourselves more and more in the righteousness and the 
love of Him who, even when we were yet enemies and 
sinners, gave His life for us all, in order that with a love 
like His we may embrace those who are still held in enmity 
against God, and may win them to share with \\s the happi- 
ness of reconciliation. How can wo but invite all who are 
wearing themselves out in delusive and fruitless service to 
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come, weary and heavy-IadeD, to Him, in whom they will find 
rest and refreshing for their souls ; if in a right spirit they 
allow U9 to direct them to the only and eternally availing 
sacrifice, throngU which all may be made perfect! And 
thus let us in deed and in truth praise Him who, equally by 
His life and His death, has become to us redemption as well 
as holines.^, wisdom as well as righteousness. Amen. 

Pmyvr. 
Yes, merciful God and Father, who didst not tum away 
from the sinful world, but in Thine eternal love didst con- 
clude all under sin that Thou raigbtest have mercy on all, 
praise and thanks be to Thee that Thou hast been mindful 
of U3 in Thy Son, and didst reconcile us unto Thyself in 
Him, to open to ua the way to that blessed communion with 
Thee, which we enjoy in Him. Oh, let Thy power bo felt 
more widely in the kingdom of Thy Sou on earth, that He 
may gain many more as the reward of His life and His 
death ; that the number of those who find life and blessedness 
in Him mny go on increasing ; and establish all those who 
have already come to the saving knowledge of Christ ever 
more firmly in the holy bond of faith and love, so that it 
may be ever becoming more tme that we are dead with Him 
to sin and to outward law, and that the life of God, which 
He alone could bring, may be more and more gloriously 
manifested in us. We beMeei;h Thee, in the humility of 
children, that Thou wilt give us to en.joy these fruits of His 
death. Be pleased to cause them to increase more and more 
abundantly on earth, ao that the renown of the Crucified 
may ever become more glorious, until all shall bow the knee 
before Him to receive from His hand what Thy fatherly love 
and compassion have wTonght through Him. Amen. 



CHEIST'S KESTTREECTION AN IMAGE OP 
OUB NEW LIFE. 

{Easter Sunday.) 

PraisR and glory be to God, and peace wilh all who -n-ith joyful 
hearts greet one auother with thp cry, The Lord is riseu ! Ampti. 
T.:iT : Rom. vi. 4-8. 

IT is nntural, my friends, that tho gloriovia festival of our 
Saviour's resurrection should attract the thoughts of 
believers to a far remote time, and that it should make them 
rejoice to think of the time when they shall be with Him 
who, after He had risen from the dead, returned to His and 
our Father, — a joyful prospect, expressed in the hymn we 
have sung together. But the npostle, in the words of our 
text, recalls us from what is far off to what is close to us — to 
tho immediate pi'escnt of our life here. He takes hold of 
what is the most immediate concern, of what we are at once 
to share in and which is to form us, even Iiere, into the like- 
ness of Christ's resurrection. We are buried with Him, he 
eays, unto death, thaf' as He was raised from the dead 
through the glory of the Father, we also might wnlk in new- 
ness of life. And this new life is that which, as the Lord 
Himself says, all who believe in Him possess even now ns 
having passed through death to life. The apostle compares 
this with those glorious days of our Lord's resurrection ; and 
how could we more appropriately keep this feast — a feast in 
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wliich, above all others, many ChristionB draw renewed 
streDgtli for this new life from the most intimate union with 
onr heavenly Head — how could we better celebrate it than 
by endeavouring to receive this directly for ourselves from 
the words of the apostle? Let us then, according to the 
teaching of these words, consider the resurrection life of onr 
Ixrd, as the apostle presents it to us, as a glorious, though it 
may be unattainable, model of the new life in which we are 
all to walk through Him, 

I. This new life is liie that of our risen Saviour, first, in 
the manner of His resurrection. In order to appear to His 
disciples in that glorified form, which already bore in it the 
indications of the eternal and immortal glory, it was noces- 
Bary that the Saviour should pass through the paina of death. 
It was not an easy transformation ; it was necessary for Him, 
though not to see corruption, yet to have the shadow of death 
IKiss over Him; and frienda and enemies vied with each 
other in trying f o retain Him in the power of the grave ; the 
friends rolling a stone before it, to keep the beloved corpse in 
safety, the enemies setting a watch lest it should be taken 
away. But when the hour came which the Father had 
reseiTS^I in His own power, the angel of the Lord appeare<l 
and rolled away the stone from the toinb, and the watch fled, 
nn<l at the summons of Omnipotence life came back into the 
(lead form. 

Thus, my friends, we know what is the new life that is to 
1)0 like the resurrection hfo of the Lord. A previous life 
mnst die ; the aiiostlo calls it the body of sin, the law of sin 
in our members, and this needs nrf lengthened discussion. 
We all know and feel that this life, which Scripture calls a 
being dead in sins, pleasant and splendid as may be the fonn 
it often assumes, is yet nothing but what the mortal body of 
the Saviour also was, an expression and evidence of the 
power of death, because oven the fairest and strongest pre- 
sentation of this kind lacks the clement of being im^tiah.- 
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nble. Thus with thd mortal body of the Savioui-, and thus 
also with the ncitural life of man, which is as j-et not a life 
from God. 

And this our old man must die a violent death in the name 
of the law, such ns the Saviour died, not without severe 
suifering and painful wounds. For if the body of sin dies 
out in a man ot itself, through satiety of earthly things, and 
because no excitement can any longer affect his exhausted 
powei-s, that is a death from which we see no new life 
proceed. The power of sin must be slain in a man by 
violence ; a man must go through the torture of self-know- 
ledge, showing him the contrast between hia wretched con- 
dition and the higher life to which ha is called ; he must 
hear the cry, and accept it as an irrevocable sentence, that 
an end is to be put to this life: he must groan and almost 
sink under the preparations for the execution of that 
sentence; all his accustomed habits of life must cease; he 
must be conscious ot the wish that he were safely through 
it all, and it were at an end. 

And when he has j'ielded up the old life to a welcome 
death, and the old man is crucified with Christ, then the 
world, which knows nothing better than that previous life, 
if it only goes on well and easily, uses all kinds of efforts to 
hinder the rising up of the new life, some of them well- 
meaning, others self-interested and therefore hostile. Some, 
with good intentions, like those friends of the Saviour, con- 
sult together, and try all in their power, keeping away all 
extraneons influences, to preserve at least the appearance 
of their friend from being defaced, and though no joyful 
movement can ever again be- awakened, to preserve the 
form of the old life. Others, seeking their on-n interest and 
pleasure in a way by which they almost certainly accuse 
themselves, try to prevent an abuse being practised in this 
state of things, and also to guard against the gay, meny life 
wbicb tbey iead, and into which they like so much to lead 
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otlieia, being broaght into contempt by a question of a new- 
life arising after thie dying off of the old man, when, as they 
think, there is really nothing else and nothing better here 
on earth, and when it is a vain pretence for some to assert 
that they know this new life, and a mischievons delusion 
for others to attempt attaining it. Therefore wherever they 
perceive such a state of things, they have their spies to watch 
against every deception that might be practised about such 
a new life, or at least at once to discover and publish what 
kind of delueions prevail in connection with it. 

But when the hovir has come which the Father has kept in 
His own power, then in one form or another His life- 
bringing angel appears to such a soul. Yet how little do we 
know about what part the angel had in the Saviour's 
n>surrection ! We do not know if the Saviour saw him or 
not ; we cannot determine the moment at which he rolled 
away the stone from the tomb and the re-animated Saviour 
came forth ; no one witnessed it, and the only persons of 
whom we are told that they might have been able to see it 
with their bodily eyes were smitten with blindness. And 
in like manner, neither do wo know how the soul lying, so to 
speak, in the tomb of self-destruction, is wrought upon by 
the angel of the Lord in order to call forth the life of Ood 
in it. It arises unseen in that grave-like silence, and cannot 
be perceived until it is actually present ; what is properly 
the beginning of it is hidden, as every beginning usually is, 
even from him to whom the life is imparted. But this Is 
certain, as the apostle says, that the Lord was raised from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, and thus also, according 
to the words of the Saviour, no man comes to the Son 
except the Father draw him ; that same glory of the 
Father, which then called forth the Saviour from the tomb, 
and which still awakens in the sonl that has died to sin the 
new life, like the resurrection life of the Lord. Indeed, 
among all the proofs of the Father's glory in hevivfi. wA 
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earth, there 'is nono greater than this, that he has no 
pleasure in the death-like condition of the sinner, but that 
at some time or another the almighty, mysterious, life-giving 
call Bounds in his ears — Arise and live. 

n. And, secondly, this new life resembles its type and 
ideal, the resurrection life of Christ, not only in being riaen 
from death, but also lit its ivholf nature, way and manner. 
First, in this respect, that though a new life, it is, never^ 
theless, the life of the same man, and in the closest con- 
nection with his former life. Thus, with our Saviour ; Ho 
was the same, and was recognised by His disciples as the 
same, to their great joy ; His whole appearance was the verj- 
same ; even in the glory of His resurrection Ho bore the 
marks of His wounds as a remembrance of His sntferings 
and OS tho tokens of His death; and the remembrance of 
His former state was most cloaoly and constantly present 
with Him. And jnst so it is with the new life of the Spirit. 
If the old man has died to sin, and we now live in Christ, 
and with Him in God, yet we are the same persona that we 
were before. As the resurrection of the Lord was no new 
creation, but tho same Man, Jesus, who had gone down into 
the grave, come forth again from it ; so in the soul before it 
died the death which leads to life in God, there must have 
lain the capability of receiving that life when the body of 
Bin should die and perish ; and that life is developed in the 
same human soul amidst the same outward circumstances as 
before, and with its other powers and faculties remaining 
unchanged. We are ontirely the same persons, only that 
the fire of the higher life is kindled in us, and also that we 
all bear the signs of death, and that tlie remembrance of 
our former state is present with ns. Yes, in manifold ways 
we are often reminded of what we were and what we did 
before ^he call to new life sounded in our hearts; and it is 
not BO easy to efface the scars of the wounds, and the num- 
berless traces of the pains under which the old man had to 
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die that the new man might live. And os the glad faith of 
the disciploB rested on the very fact that they recognieed 
the Lord ns being, in the glory of His reaurrection, the same 
peraon that He was before; so also in lis, the confidence in 
this new life, as a permanent nnd now natural state with us, 
rests only on this — that we recognise ourselves in it as the 
same persons that we were befoiu ; that there are the same 
faculties, lower and higher, of the human son], which 
formerly served sin, but are now created anew as instru- 
ments of righteousness. Indeed, all the traces of that death, 
as well as of the former life, make us more vividly conscioiw 
of the great change that the life-giving call of God has 
produced in us, and call for the most heartfelt gratitude. 

And as the Saviour was the same person in the days of 
His resurrection, so His life was also again of course a 
vigorous and active life ; indeed, we might almost say it 
bore the traces of humanity, without which it could be no 
image of our new life, even in this, that it gradually grew 
stronger and acquired new powers. When the Saviour first 
npi^ared to Mary, He said, as if His new life hod been, a» 
it were, timid and sensitive, "Touch Me not, fori am not 
yet ascended to my God and your God." But after a few 
days He showed Himself to Thomas, and bade him boldly 
touch Him, i)ut his hand in the Master's aide, and his 
fingers into the marks left by the nails of the cross, so that 
He did not shrink from being touched even on the most 
sensitive spots. And also oven in the earliest days, and as 
if the new life were to bo fully strengthened by doing so, 
we find Him walking from Jerusalem to Emmaus, and from 
Emmaus back to Jerusalem, as well as going before His 
disciples into Galilee, and leading thom back to Jerusalem, 
where He then ascended to heaven in their sight. And as 
He thus walked among them, living a life with them, human 
in every part, and exercising a human influence on them ; 
so also His most important business was to l^W ■«\'i\i 'Oa.'sai. 
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nf the kingdom of God, to reprove and rouse them up from 
their slowness of heart, and to open the eyes of their minds. 
Now BO it is, my friends, with oor new life, — that is like the 
resurrection life of the Ijord, Oh, liow very gradually it 
gains its faculties iu us, grows and becomes strong, only 
bearing still more than the new life of the Lord the traces 
of earthly imperfection. I can appeal on this point to the 
feeling of us all, for assuredly it is the same in all. How 
intermittent at first are the manifestations of this new life, 
and how limited the sphere of its action ! How long does 
it retain its sensitive spots, which cannot be touched 
without pain, or even without injnrioaa consequences, and 
those are always the places in which the old man has 
been most deeply woimded in his dying hours! But in 
proportion as it becomes stronp;er, this new life ought 
the less to give the impression of being a mere phantom 
life, — the impression the Lord's discii»les had when in the 
first moments they thought in their fear that they saw a 
spirit, so that He was obliged to appeal to the testimony 
of all their senses, that they might perceive He was no 
spirit, but hod fiesh and bones. And thus if our new life in 
tiod consisted in mere states of feeling and emotions, which 
were not in the least capable of passing into action, or per- 
haps did not even aim at doing so ; which were too peculiar 
and special to ourselves to be actually communicated to - 
others or to move them witli good efl'ect, but rather might 
touch them with a chill sense of awe ; what would such a 
life be but a ghost-like apparition that would no doubt excite 
attention, but would find no credence, and would make men 
uneasy in their accustomed course, but without producing 
any improvement iu it ? Ko, it is a life of action, and onght 
to be ever becoming more so ; not only being nourished and 
growing stronger and stronger through the word of the Lord 
and through heart-communion with Him, to which He calln 
us, giving Himself to us as the meat and drink of eternal 
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life, but every one striving to make his new life intelligible 
to others about liim, and to inflaence them by it. Oh, that 
we had our eyes more and more steadily fixed on the risen 
Savlonr ! Oh, that we could ever he learning more and more 
from HjTii to breathe out blessing, as He did when He 
imparted His Spirit to the disciples! Oh, that wo were 
more and more learning like Him to encourage the foolish 
and slow of heart to joyful faith in the divine promises, to 
active obedience to the divine will of their Lord and Master, 
to the glad enjoyment and use of all the hea^'enly treasures 
that He has thrown open to us ! Oh, that we were ever 
speaking more effectively to all connected with us, of the 
kingdom of God and of our ixiheritance in it, so that they 
might see why it was necessary for Christ to suffer, but also 
into what glory He has gone ! These are our desires, and 
they are not vain desires. The life-giving Spirit, whom He 
has obtained for us, effects all this in each in the measure 
that pleases Him ; and if once the life of Ood is kindled in 
the human soul, if we have once, as the apostle says, 
become like Him in His resurrection, then His powers are 
also more and more abundantly and gloriously manifested in 
us, through the efficacy of His spirit for the common good. 

But along with all this activity and strength, the life of 
the risen Sa\-iour was yet, in another sense, a secluded and 
hidden life. It is probable that when, in order to show 
Himself to His disciples. He went here and there from one 
part of the land to another, He was seen by many besides 
them, who had known Him in His previous life. How 
could it be otherwise ? But the eyes of men were bolden, 
that they did not recognise Him ; and He made Himself 
known only to those who belonged to Him in faithful love. 
At the same time, however, He said to them. Blessed are 
they who do not see, yet believe I And what was the little 
number of those who were counted worthy of seeing Him, 
even if we add to them the five hundred whom Fau.1 \&.%\v- 

». a. A 
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tions, compEkred with tlie number of those who afterwards 
believed in their testimony to the Loi-d's resurrection? And 
thus it is also, my friends, with the new life in which we 
wait, even if it is, as it ought to be, strong and vigorous, 
and Bver at work for the kingdom of God ; yet it is at the 
some time an unknown and hidden life, iinreco^ised by and 
hidden from the world, whose eyes are hoUlen ; and he who 
should set himself to force the knowledge of it upon them, 
who should hit upon extraordinary proceedings in order to 
attract their attention to the difference between the life of 
sin and the resurrection life, would not bo walking in the 
likeness of the Lord's resurrection. As the people in the 
time of Christ had op^xirtunity enough to inquire alx>nt His 
resurrection, in seeing how His disciples continued to hold 
together, so our neighbours also seo our close alliance, which 
has nothing to do with the affairs of this world ; and if they, 
because of this, inquire about what unites us, the answer 
will not be lacking to them. But onr inner history we will 
as little thrust upon them as the risen Christ thnist His 
presence on those who had stain Him, and who had therefore 
no desire to see Him. Instead of this, as He showed Him- 
self only to His own, we also will make known onr inner 
life only to those who are just in the same way our own ; 
who, glowing with the same love, and cheered by the same 
faith, can tell us in return how the Lord has revealed Him- 
self to them. Not by any means as if we followed some 
mysterious course, and that those only whose experiences 
had been entirely alike should separate themselves into little 
exclusive groups ; for even the days of the Lord's resurrec- 
tion present osamplos of vnrious kinds of exjiorionce, and of 
one common inner fellowship connected with them all. And 
not only so, but even those who as yet have experienced 
nothing at all are not sent empty away. Only they must 
first become aware, by what they see without cur thrusting 
it upon them, that here a spirit is breathing to which they 
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are strnngers, that here Is manifested a life as yet unknown 
to them. Then will we, as was done then, lead them by 
the word of onr testimony to the foundation of this new 
life ; and ae, when the word of preaching pierced men's 
hearts, when to some of them the old man began to appear as 
be really is, and they felt the first pangs that precede the 
de.itb of the sinful man, there also sprang np faith in the 
rosnrrectbn of Him whom they had themselves crucified ; so 
will it always be with the knowledge of the new life pro- 
ceeding from Him who has risen. Therefore let us have no 
anxiety ; the circle of those who recognise this lite will 
always bo widening, just because thoy are beginning to share 
in it. And as soon as oven the slightest premonition of it 
arises In a man's soul, as soon as he has come only so far as 
to be no longer pleased and satisfied with the perishing and 
evil things of the world, as noon ns his soul absorbs even the 
first ray of heavenly light ; then his eyes are opened, so that 
be recognises this life, and becomes aware what a different 
life it ia to serve righteousneBi^, from living in tho service of 
sin. 

III. And lastly, my friends, wo cannot feel all these com- 
forting and glorious things in which our new life resembles 
the resurrection life of our Lord, without being at the same 
time, on another side, moved to sorrow by this resem- 
blance. For if we put together all that the evangelists 
and the apostles of the IjOrd have preserved for us about 
IliH reKUrrection life, we still cannot out of it all form an 
entirely consecntivo histoi-y. There are separate moments 
and hours, separate conversations and actions, and then the 
risen One vanishes again from the eyes that look for Him ; 
ill vain we ask where He can have tarried, we must wait till 
He appears again. Not that in Himself there was anything 
of this broken or nncertain life, but as to our view of it, it is 
and cannot but bo so ; and wo try in va'm to penetrate intrt 
the inte^^'als between those detached moments &nd Wxni 
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Well, and ,ia it not, to our sorrow, the same with the new 
life that is like Chri^it's resurrection life? I do not mean 
that this life is limited to the few hours of social worship 
and prayer, glorious and profitable as they arc ; for in that 
case there would be cause to fear that it was a mere pre- 
tence ; nor to the services, always but small and desultory, 
that each of us, actively working through the gift'j of the 
Spirit, accomplishes, as it were, viijibly and tangibly accord- 
ing to his measure, for the kingdom of God. In manifold 
wa^'s besides these we become conscious of this new life ; 
there are many quieter and secret moments' in which it is 
strongly felt, though only deep in our inmost heart. But 
notwithstanding this, I think all without exception must 
confess that we are by no means conscious of this new life 
as an entirely continuous state ; on the contrary, each of us 
loses sight of it only too often, not only among friends, 
among disturbances and cares, but amidst the commendable 
occupations of this world. But this experience, my dear 
friends, humbling as it is, ought not to make us unbelieving, 
as if perhaps our consciousness of being a new creature in 
Christ were a delusion, and what wa had regarded as indi- 
cations of this life were only morbid and overstrained 
emotions. Aa the Lord convinced His disciples that He 
had flesh and bones, so we may all convince ourselves and 
each other that this is an actual life ; but in that case we 
must believe that, though in a hidden way and not always 
present to our consciousness, yet it is always in existence, 
just as the Lord was still in existence even at the times 
when He did not appear to His disciples ; and had neither 
returned to the grave, nor as yet ascended to heaven. Only 
let us not overlook this difference. In the case of Christ we 
do not apprehend it as a natural nnd necessary thing that 
during those forty days He led a life apparently so inter* 
rupted ; but each of us must easily understand how, aa the 
inRnenc^ of this new life on our outward ways can only 
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gradually become perceptible, it should often and for a long 
time be quite bidden from us, especially when we are very 
busy with outward work, and our attention is taken up 
with it. But this ia an imperfection from which as time 
(toes on we should be always becoming more free. There- 
fore always back, my friends, to Him who ia the only foun- 
tain of this spiritual life ! If, ever and anon, we cannot find 
it in ourselves, we always find it in Him, and it is always 
pouring forth afresh from Him the Head to us His members. 
If every moment in which we do not perceive it is a moment 
of longing, as soon as we become conscious of the void ; 
then it is also a moment in which the risen One appears to 
our spirit, and breathes on U8 anew with His life-giving 
power. And thus drawing only from Him, we shall attain 
to having His heavenly gifts becoming in ub more and more 
an inexhaustible, continually flowing fountain of spiritual 
and eternal life. For this He rose from the dead by the 
glory of the Father, that we should be made into the like- 
ness of His resurrection. That was finished in His return 
to the Father; our new life is to become more and more Hia 
and the Father's return into the depths of our souls ; there 
they desire to make their abode ; and the life of Ood is to be 
ever assuming a more continuous, active and powerful form 
in us, that our life in the service of righteousness may 
become, and continue even here, according to the Lord's 
promise, an eternal life. 

Prayer. 

Oh, for this end. Thou exalted Saviour, help ns more and 
more by the contemplation of Thy glory ! As Thou art 
exalted from the earth, draw us more and more towards 
Thee ! As Thou didst walk in the days of Thy resurrection, 
80 let us more and more live and walk in the bond of love 
and faith which Thou didst form among Thy people, and be 
ever receiving more abundantly from Thee nouriahmeat «sd. 
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strength for our spiritual life I And as Thy rosunrection 
was blessed to Thy disciples for the establislung of Thy 
kingdom on earth, for the encouraging of the faint-hearted, 
for banishing despondency from men's hearts, and for making 
known the deepest mysteries of the Scriptures ; oh, thus 
may our new life bo more and more, through the power of 
Thy Spirit, a proclamation of Thy word and of all the mys- 
teries of Thy grace, a loving supjrart to all that is weak, an 
effectual call to life for all that is still dead, a quiet, undis- 
turbed enjoj-mont ol Thy love and of the blessed fellowship 
with Thee in which Thy people stand. Amen. 



JESUS BORN THE SON OF GOD. 

{Cliristmas Sermon.) 

"Glory to Ood in the Highest, on earth peac«; goodwill tcwards 

Text : Luke i. 81, 82. " Beholil, . . . thon shalt bring forth n 
!^n, ami shalt call his name Jcaua. He sliall be great, and shall be 
called tlie Son of the Moat High." 

THESE were the words of promise spoken by the angel 
to Mary, that He whom she should bear shtmld be 
called the Son of the Highest ; and as this promise is after- 
wards brought into direct connection with the statement 
that the power of the Highest should overshadow her, 
Hary liad no room to suppose that her son was only to 
become the Son of God at some fnture time throngh some 
specially great deeds oi' His own, or by the outpouring of 
God's grace iipon Him. She was made to understand that 
from HiH very birtli He was to be the Son of God, for from j 
that time she was to call His name Jesus. And it is only ! 
in this fact that we grasp the full meaning of our solemn ^ 
Christmas joy, to-day and always. For if the Saviour of 
the world had not been different from others at His birth, 
if tlie divine nature which we adore in Him had only come 
down upon Him afterwards, then our special connection 
with Him would not have begun with His birth ; and onr 
Joy in His appearing would make less account of His birth 
(seeing that He was not yet, in that case, the Saviour) than 
of that moment of Hia life in which Hb Waxqa ^^^rSl \».'o. 
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special manner with the power of the Highest. Thii*, then, 
is the central thought in all that stirs our hearts on theae 
days of solemn festival ; that the Saviour was bora the Son 
of God; that the divine power by which He was able to 
redeem the world dwelt in Him from the beginning of His 
life ; and let this be to^ay the subject of our devout medi- 
tation. Let us consider the necessary connection of this 
truth on the one hand with our common Christian faith ; on 
the other, with that love through which faith works. 

I. We assert first then, that it belongs to the deepest 
foundations of our Christian faith, (as this very festival 
bears witness), that we regard Christ as endowed, from the 
moment of His appearing in this world, with all that was 
necessary for Him as the Saviour of the world. We are to 
believe that He was already in Himself the eternal Word, 
though as yet silent ; the Light sent to shine in the dark- 
ness, though as yet concealed ; distinguished from all sin- 
ners by that saving power that dwelt in Him ; and separated 
from the fellowship of sin. This, I admit, is a hard saying. 
It is 80 because of the difficulty we find in doing in con- 
nection with spiritual things what we are constantly doing 
in material and natural things — fully believing in what we 
cannot clearly imagine and picture to ourselves in all its 
bearings ; and that is what is required of us here. Our 
own experience contributes to this difiSoulty. For while 
there is no question that we know something of an inward 
union of a divine power with the human soul, because all 
of us who can glory in belonging to Christ know that in 
becoming partakers of the Holy Spirit, we become partakers 
of a divine Being, thus being made one with God ; we know 
also that we could not actually receive this divine gift until 
full hnman consciousness had begun in us, and all the mental 
powers which the Spirit of God should directly and specially 
control were awakened, so that He could begin this control, 
and with it His sanctifying work ; and otherwise than thus 
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we have never become consciotis of Him. Bnt in the case 
of the Saviour, if ve are to think of the divine power being 
in Him while He was still in man's most imperfect state, — 
that of the newborn babe, in whom all the faculties, through 
which the presence of the higher divine power could be 
manifested and proved, were still dormant, — we must con- 
ceive of it as having been present without being in any 
way brought into exercise ; and it is just this that we find 
it difficult to imagine, and therefore hard to believe. 

Hence it conies that there have always been Christiana 
who hold an opinion such as I have referred to, — that not 
only in the years of the Saviour's childhood, but up to the 
time when His human &culties attained maturity. He was 
in no way different and bore within Him nothing different 
from other children ; and that not until He was to enter on 
the great work to which He was appointed, did the power of 
God come upon Him and pervade His whole being. And 
henco it is abo that many Christians, though they do not 
hold this opinion, yet cannot quite heartily join in the child- 
like devotion which, going back to the very beginning of 
Christ's life, with the full reverence which binds the grate- 
ful soul to the Saviour, recognises in the new-born Babe, 
even in His unconsciousness, the Son of God, in such a 
Reuse that He needed to receive nothing new from above, 
but would become, by the ordinary development of His 
human soul, the Saviour who, by word and deed, by Hia 
life and by His death would both merit and produce that 
faitli which those doubtful Christians themselves cherish; 
that He was, in short, the Son of the living God, He through 
whom God would in these last days speak for the last time 
to men, and after whom we need espect no other. But if 
these fellow-Christians will only look at things clearly; it 
they are really in earnest in that faith which brings us 
here together, theu must they not grant that it would be at 
least OS hard for us to give up this faith^ qu -^W^ 'On^ 
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festival of to-day is founded, merely because we can no 
more understAod tlie beginning of the second creation than 
that of the first or any other beginning? For if in Christ 
the divine Word did not become flesh so soon as His human 
eyes oiwned, wliat follows? This much is certain, that it is 
the experience of all without exception that in every one 
who has appeared on earth, endowed only as the children of 
men, sin has sooner or later developed. There will be 
differences ; but these, great na they may seem to ns, are 
really slight when we take into account the differences in 
mental capacity and strength of will ; but that the deve]oi>- 
ment of sin should ever bo wholly wanting, ia entirely con- 
tradicted by tlie testimony of our consciousness. And 
therefore we cannot but believe that so it would have been 
with tlie Redeemer Himself if he had been from His birth 
like otlicr children. Whatever promise the angel hod loft 
laid up in the humble soul of Mary, however thoughtfully 
she might have })re|)ared herself, in childlike and fervent 
feai' of Ciod, to be the mother and nurse of One who woa to 
bo called the Son of the Highest ; still, if He was only to 
become this in the future, however faithfully and wisely she 
might have watched over the tender mind, and kept far 
from Him the wide-spread poison which, alas, is breathed 
by evoiy child of man, she would not have been able entirelj' 
to guard Him from it ; for here we recognise the limit of 
all, even the most perfect human love and faithfulness and 
wi^om. And if Christ had been a sinner even in the 
least degree, conld He liave been our Saviour? God might 
liave spoken through Him, as through the prophets of the 
old covenant, who were, like oui'selves, sinful men. But 
would wo call oui-selves after the name of a prophet — would 
we gather together in the name of a prophet, whose work 
was only a continuation of what hod gone before ? And in- 
deed, ns there can never be liUlc sin anywhere, however 
Jitth it were thought to Ijo in Him, wo could never he sure 
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tlmt this coDtinuation of the old way was the last. And 
though God might speak more folly by Him, and manifest 
Himself more clearly through Hia life than ever before, 
still all this would come only under the head of law. And ^ 
whether au external law, written on tables of stone or - 
brasii, comes directly down from heaven, or is a human 
law and given through a man, such a law can never redeem 
the human race. Even when spoken by the holiest lips, 
and written with the linger of God, it can only produce 
a consciousness of sin, from which it provides no deliver^ 
ance,— a consciouBuoss which, the more fully we recognise 
our sin, constrains us the more to cry, " Who shall deliver 
mo from tho body of tliia death? " Salvation must consist, 
before everything, just in this, that we are freed from the 
conscionsness of sin. We must have sinlessneas clearly set 
forth to us; and the Redeemer is this living sinlessness; 
and only as we make this our own by the most intimate 
friendship and fellowship with Him, (as all things are com- 
mon with friends), only bo can we partake of the peace and 
blessednesH which aio the fruits of redemption. 

(Jonid this sinlessness, then, have been manifested to us in 
the Saviour and have claimed bo entire a Belf-devotion on our 
part, if He was only at some future time to be filled, in some 
mysterious way, witli the Holj' Spirit and with divine power, 
even though it should be witliout measure and quite differ- 
ently from those former prophets ? If after this change He 
was still a man, and the very same man, and had not become 
a weird, spectral vision, whose history wonld constantly give 
us a feeling of repulsion, in spite of onr roverence for His 
nature, still the remembrance of His former life and posi- 
tion could not be ofTaced, even supposing that after this 
wonderful, sanctifying change. He were incapable of ever 
again committing sin. And if He retained the memory of 
His former sinful state, — well, let us see, from our own and 
the most common experience of men, what vouVd. {«)U<a'4i ^-ctntt. 
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that. We feel that it is a sorrowful experience, one which 
in many respects we would rather leave hidden in silence 
than commnnicate, that even the most remote remembrance 
of former sin which our soul retains, never remains there 
only as a dead letter, a mere piece of knowledge, as of things 
that exist and go on apart from us. It remains as something 
alive, and often casts a stain on our holiest thoughts and 
actions, even on those iu the beginnings of which we were 
most distinctly conscious of the power of the Holy Spirit ; it 
lives in ns to teach us that so long as man walks as sinful 
man on earth, richly as the grace of God may be poured out 
on him, his soul can uever become so perfectly pure a mirror 
for that grace as it might have been if its depths hod never 
been penetrated by anything of that poison. Then, if the 
Savionr was tike us in having' such memories, His after 
experience mnst also have been similar to ours. And do we 
not know that every sin of which even the slightest stirring 
remains in the soul will inevitably have the effect, in par- 
ticular instances, which a besetting sin has habitually, of 
darkening our understanding, blinding our judgment and 
swaying it to false conclusions, and making dim and impure 
our view of the divine will? If, then, the Saviour had re- 
tained in His soul the faintest shadow of sin, how could we 
hope that the words in which He declares to us the will of 
Bis and our Father and unfolds our whole relation to Kim, 
were such perfect truth, and rested on so clear and complete 
an understanding, that men might safely be guided by them 
for ever ? How could we suppose that His whole being 
was in harmony. His human nature being entirely pervaded 
by and made one with the Spirit, so that He is the model 
nfter which all are to form themselves, the guide in whose 
footsteps aU are to walk ; without feeling at the same time 
that we could never exhaust His truth, even by our most 
earnest appropriation of it ; never, even by the truest obe- 
dience, quite attain to His likeness ? And yet it wes just 
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such a Saviour we needed if we were to feel entirely satia- 
fied, and have no wish for any other to come after Him. 

Let ns look in thia connection at the great and weighty 
words of the Saviour Himself — words that so essentially 
distinguish Him from all the sons of earth: "I and my 
Father are one"; "He that hath seen Me, hath seen the 
Father." Let us reflect that these words contain, at the 
same time, the measure of our own union with Htm ; which, 
though we are brought into it by faith, is, as an eifective 
reality, only to be attained to by degrees, according to Hi» 
prayer for us, that wo should be one with Him ; from 
which it necessarily follows, that He who sees us sees 
Him. How can we take these words but in their full 
sense, as they stand? And how, in the case we have 
supposed, could the Saviour have used such words, without 
thereby appearing, aa one who was either deluding himself 
with a vain fancy, or who, lest his hearers should appre- 
hend his words too slightly, had, even with the best inten- 
tions, chosen expressions stronger than was consistent with 
truth, and so deluded with false hopes those who took His 
words in their exact meaning? Certainly, He must have 
given this impression, if, while He thus spoke, there had 
been about Him even the slightest taint of sin. For how 
could he, in whom remained the verj' faintest trace of sin, 
say that he was one with the Father, with Him who is the 
Father of Lights, Him who alone is good and pure, and to 
whom each one comes near only in proportion as he becomes 
a partaker in His goodness and purity ? If those words of 
His are true, — if there is a fellowship between Him and ns 
which is an outcome of His oneness with the Father, the 
Word of God must have been in Him from the very begin- 
ning of His life, and have protected Him from all that had 
even the most distant likeness to sin : it must have guarded 
every development of His natural human powers, — so 
giiordod them that His very senses remained pure ; waiting. 
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ns it were, till that iodwelliiig divine pon'er shonld gradually 
come into visible action, and seeking to be nothing but 
inatntments of that power. Only if it was thns with Him 
from the beginning of Hia life could He justly Bay thia of 
Himself. 

And, finally, let ua think of the holiness of Him before 
whom we come short, through stn, of all the approval that 
we should have had from Him ; and that therefore wo 
needed & helper, for whose sake this holy God could count 
and declare pure the whole human family ; and who should, 
in Hia perfect purity, represent ua all before Hia Father. 
Oh, even the faintest breath of corruption and sin cannot 
be hidden from thia holy God ; and if anything is impure 
in His sight, even in the smallest point, that may escape 
all other eyes, then the whole ia impure. And thua our 
faith in the Saviour'a mediation with the Father, — our 
faith that we aee in Him the image of the heavenly 
Father and the brightneaa of His glory, our faith in the 
completeness and perfection of His teaching, and ita per- 
petual application, as well aa in the aufliciency and nn- 
qnestionablo character of His commandments, — onr faith 
in all these respects depends on the fact that Ho came 
into this world as already the eternal Word, who was 
made flesh, — as the light from above that shone into the 
darkness. 

II. Let ua consider, secondly, that if wo do not take this 
view of tho Saviour, tho pure and unfeigned loi-o of which 
He ia tho source, lacka its true motive. For both tho 
spotless purity of true Christian love, and its breadth, in 
which it embraces the whole linman race, depends on thia ; 
that He, for whose sake we thua love, and apart from 
whom such a lovo would certainly not be striven after, 
is such OS He is here dencribed to ua. 

Undeniably one of the strangest phenomena of the 
human soiil is the conflict between two feelings, both 
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lying deep in the noblest part of our nature, and yet 
constantly opposed to each other: our love to our fellows 
on the one aide, and our pure senoe of right and wrong, 
of good and evil, on the other. We may hate and oppose 
some fault ever so strongly, and yet if we find that fault 
in one to whom we have already become bound in love, 
how much we are inclined to excuse it, and to take a more 
lenient view even of what ia most odious. 

Does some human form or character attract our love? 
then, the more devoted our soul is to good and truth, the 
more readily is it seized with repulsion when we percei\o 
the stirrings of sin or the breaking out of sensual corru]>* 
tion and foolish conceits, — a repulsion that only too easily 
passes over into passion, and checks our love. Now, if 
we always mi.xed only with each other, having no other 
object of love tlian those who wore sinners like ourselves, 
should we be capable of any other than this troubled kind 
of love— a love always disturbing our noblest instincts? 
And could we, even in that case, be willing that our moral 
sense should be incapable of such emotions ?— emotions that 
c.iuse us, even in a passing way, to pronounce harsh and 
cutting .judgments on those wo love, or actually to oppose 
them with something like enmity. No ; we could not give 
up our noble and vigorous indignation against all that is 
opposed to the divine will. And hence, it follows that wo 
could just as little love ourselves rightly as our brethren. 
For even the allowable and necessary love that we bear to 
ourselves is modified in the same way. The more strict 
a man is with himself, the more clearly the voice of the 
divine will speaks in him ; just so much the oftener is ho 
found in a state of transition and wavering between undis- 
turbed satisfaction in the progress of which he ia conscious, 
and the noblest scorn of himself. And it cannot bo re- 
quired of na to love even those nearest to us more than 
ourselves, or in quite another sense and manner. Indeed, to 
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a man who loves and judges himself after this strict 
fashion, there can be but few, even among those who are 
most highly esteemed, and who seem the best and noblest, 
about whom his opinion and feeling will not have to vary 
as often as about himself, that is, if he is closely enough 
associated with them to have their inner life clearly re- 
vealed to him. This trial, then, is common to all ! For 
we cannot but feel that a dark shadow thus broods over 
all human love, by which the pure light is clouded and 
broken, and the blessedness of our love is marred. 

But, must we not as Christians refuse to accept such a 
position ? Is it not unfeigned love to which the Bible calls 
us ? Could the disciples of the Lord be known by their 
love to each other, if that love were only more or less 
diiferent, in some indefinite way, from that natural, but, 
alas, so unsatisfying love which is found in all sound-hearted 
men ? Well, then, how are we to attain to a diflferent kind 
of love to others, and, therefore, also to ourselves ? If we 
acknowledge Christ as having had the divine nature united 
in Him with the human from the beginning, so that, in 
our love to Him, love to our neighbour and love to the will 
of the heavenly Father are most perfectly the same thing ; 
then we have at least One to whom our hearts can cling in 
entirely pure and unalloyed love. And only on the same 
assumption can His love to us be pure and unsullied. For 
the fact that He does not find the divine will living and 
reigning in us, forms no impediment to His love ; it only 
stamps it with the special impress of helpful sympathy. 
And as we, remembering the voice from heaven, " This is 
My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased," live in the 
firm confidence that if we can in real truth say^ by faith, 
** I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me," God regards 
us not as we are in ourselves, but only in this union with 
Christ, making us sharers in the good pleasure which He 
has in His Son ; so, just as the result of this faith, the circle 
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of onr pore and unfeigned love becomes enlarged, and 
embraces all whom we know to be in anion with Christ. 
Then whatever of human cormption we still find in onr 
brethren appears to us to be taken away and annulled in 
Christ, and can only excite in us such a love as that with 
which He has loved us, — a love that seeks to promote the 
life of Christ in them, ro that it may become strong enough 
entirely to overcome the sin, whose occasional appearances 
will only remind as that the happiness we find in unalloyed 
love is a gift which wo have received from above, and which 
could become ours through One alone. Here then, is a love 
very different from that natural kind ! We may say of it, 
"Old things are passed away; behold, all is become new." 
But only through Christ, and for His sake, can we thus I 
love. That uncertain, imperfect love can do nothing to- 
wards purifying itself. One must be given to us, who 
directly both claims and creates pure love. Only so could 
the imperfect put on perfection ; our love to others is only 
a truly sanctified love when it is a result of our love to 
Him, and a reflection of His love to us. 

fiat if Christ was not One who gave ns the impression 
of perfectly pure love, without the slightest suspicion of 
an imperfection in the beloved object, then we must always 
have remained in the old incomplete condition, and nothing 
better would have fallen to oar lot. For if what we ex- 
plained before is tme, that even Christ, if at any time 
whatever in Hia human life there were motions of sin in 
Him, was not in a position to obliterate the remembrance 
and the living traces of them, then what follows? Glorious 
OS He might appear to us afterwards in His public life, 
in His holy proclamation of the kingdom of God, in the 
courage and the certainty with which He invited men to 
Him and promised them refreshment and rest, as the greatest 
of the children of men, the choicest and greatest instrument 
of God ; yet how coald wo restrain ourselves from striving 
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to detect the traces of Bin that we knew moflt exist? 
Indeed, the less we succeeded in finding out any definite 
imperfections or defects in His life, just the more surely 
would we assume that there were hidden defects tuder all 
that excellence that we are accustomed especially to land 
and praise. And whether we were always obliged to do 
no more than assume, or had actually discovered individual 
instances, it would be all the same so far as love is con- 
cemed. We might love Him infinitely more than we love 
^11 others, we might cling to Him with a reverence to 
Vhich nothing elee could be compared, bat still it would 
be an impure, a tainted love ; it would not be different from 
our love towards other men, and therefore could not change 
and sanctify that love. 

We have thus seen how this view of the Savionr affects 
the purity of true Christian love ; let us next consider how 
on this it also necessarily depends that this love shall be 
universal ; embracing, like Christ's salvation, the whole 
human race. It is true we usually regard it as an instinct 
of human nature, quite independent of the appearing of 
Christ, and as a precept dictated by human reason, that 
wherever we see a human being we should enter into 
relations of giving and receiving love. But we do not 
always remember that this only came to us first through 
Christ, and that it is one of the sad and ruinous results 
of sin that it confines and limits love in the human heart. 
And where, before the Son of Grod appeared, were the men 
— where does histoiy refer to any such ?— who so much as 
thought of requiring universal and unrestricted love either 
from themselves or others — not to speak of really feeling 
it and acting on itP Snch a conception could hardly take 
shape even in a few of the souls who devoted themselves 
to quiet meditation, and it passed away without becoming 
a living impulse in any direction ; nor would it have shown 
itself more powerfully even in themselves if they had gone 
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back to active life. For was not love everywhere confined 
to those who were related in language and race, so that 
to all beyond those limits there was a feeling, if not of 
hostility, at least of indifference? And indeed this was 
quite natural. Because reason itself, which demanded a 
universal fellowship of love, declared by that very de- 
mand that such a love ought to be natural to the human 
race, and that there would also be natural dissimilarities 
of all hinds in all the greater eectiona of the race, in virtue 
of which some would be more able to give and others be 
obliged to receive. Bat it was easier for every one to 
carry on this interchange of giving and receiving with 
those who spoke his own language. And therefore it 
seemed most fitting that every one should remain among 
his own people, and so it came to pass that ont of this 
separation grew strife and- hatred whenever the separate 
districts became embroiled either through the fanlts of in- 
dividuals or by the pressure of human needs. And seeing 
that this state of things still exists everywhere in soma 
degree, men not having yet fully embraced in heart the 
one Shepherd of the one flock, we know by experience that 
no human wisdom, wherever it might appear, no softening 
of manners that might be brought about in the course of 
time, could set ns free from this limitation of love. But 
if men ceased to think that each community could find 
in Itself all that was needful for its well-being, — imper- 
fection still existing everywhere, though everywhere also 
some germ of goodness and truth, — and if the news were 
annouQced that the Dayspring from on high had somewhere 
appeared, a pure light that could and would dispel all 
darkness ; — if, on the one hand, men's hearts, weaned with 
imperfection, turned to that perfect light ; and on the other, 
the Saviour, equal with the Father in love to the whole 
human race, inspired those who believed in Him as the Son 
of God with the conviction that in bringing Him and H^s 
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peace to men they gave them something that contd be ob- 
tained nowhere else ; and if the love of Christ constrained 
them to carry the good news ever further and further, then 
the partition wall would fall, and hearts would be filled 
with a universal love, a love of which we catch glimmerings 
throngh the darkness of earthly strife that, alas! still sur- 
rounds us; a love that, working outward from the heart, 
is ever becoming more victorious over that strife. And 
where indeed was that narrowing and isolating race-pre- 
jadice keener and stronger than just where our Lord was 
bom? The nation who regarded all other nations as un- 
clean, and avoided intercourse with them ; who interpreted 
the Word of God as laying down the precept, Thou shalt 
love thy brother, and hate thine enemy; a people who, 
utterly failing to recognise that the narrowing laws under 
which they lived were only meant to keep them together 
till the light of the world should appear, imagined that 
Qod was their peculiar property, — such a people could not 
of themselves have produced, nnrtnred, and instructed Him 
who is the Fountain of nniversal love. Had the Word of 
God not dwelt in Him from the beginning, guarding and 
protecting Him, bow could He have escaped sharing in 
those narrowing ideas, rooted as they were in the whole 
life of the nation, and hallowed by all their traditions from 
the most ancient times ? 

Or are we to believe that He did not escape? that His 
disciples were the first to get above those prejudices — they 
who had nothing but what they received from Him, and 
who so often failed to understand what He wished to com- 
municate to them; they who afterwards only spoke and 
acted by the Spirit, who could not do otherwise than take 
of the things of Christ and show tbem to them? No, 
this we cannot believe; for the disciple was not above 
his Master, and they were constrained almost against their 
will, by the Ixird's command, to preach the gospel to 
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Samaritans and heathen, and to hold fellowship with them. 
But He, through the divine Word that dwelt in Him from 
the beginning, was safe from the influence of all those nar- 
rowing habits of thought; He was through Bis oneness 
with the Father the Author of a universal love, which, 
founded on the eternally planned union of all men, indicates 
the incarnation, in His person, of the divine power which 
can effect that union. 

And now, in conclusion: without that faith which we 
have briefly defined, without that love which we have 
faintly pictured, what would redemption be worth to ns? 
where would be the sanctification, where the righteous- 
ness which Christ was to be made, and has been made t-o 
us ? If there is to be through Him glory to God in heaven ; 
if through Him is to be glorified the spiritual creative 
power of the universal Creator, who has called the human 
race to something very different from their present im- 
perfect state ; if peace is to be established on earth through 
Him before whom all discord and hatred are constantly 
giving way, that all may become one in love ; if an unmixed 
goodwill is to be possible to us — and without that no sal- 
vation is to be thought of, — then there must be a truly 
divine person as a Saviour, on whom our eyes can rest ; 
One of whom it is true, from the beginning of Hia life, 
that in Him the Word was made flesh. And we have a 
sacred right to greet Him, even in the infant form in which 
He first appeared on earth, with holy reverence, not as He 
who was only to become the Saviour of men, but as being 
then actually such; not as He in whom the Father was 
afterwards to be glorified, but as already, though not mani- 
festly, glorifying Him, and as He who was one with Him 
from the beginning. 

This festival of the Saviour's infancy, which we all cele- 
brate, is very specially the beautiful and joyful festival of 
the children. When we think of Him who for their sakea - 
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alse took flesh and blood like them, oar eyes rest on them 
with tender interest, while we lovingly promise them the 
blessedness that is to be found in faith and loyalty towards 
the Savionr. Let ns then hold fast this tntth, that, \FhlIe 
He did indeed become a child like others, because Ho was 
to be like ns in all things except sin ; the divine power 
through which He was able to be the Saviour of the world 
must have been in Him, living and active, thongh concealed, 
from the beginning. Let us maintain that only in con- 
nection with this faith can that word which He spoke out 
of a loving heart towards the young have its complete 
fulfilment : " Of such is the kingdom of heaven." Amen. 



xvn. 

CHRIST BRINGING A SWORD. 

{Christtnaa Sermon.) 

"OloiytoOod in the higheat, peaee on earth, and goodwill tiwards 

Tkit : Matt, x, 8J. " Think not that I came to send peace on 
earth : I came not to aend peace, but a aword." 

HOW wonderfally out of harmony theae words aonnd 
with the angelic greeting that we have just heard ; 
threatening to rob us of all the joy and bleasedness of thia 
holy aeaaon I For ia the aword pre-eminently the glory of 
God ? and if it ragea anew, ia that a epecial delight to men ? 
When the mesaage haa come down from heaven, Let th^ 
be peace on earth, how can the Ixird Himself eay, " Think 
not that I came to aend peace, but a aword " ? and even 
though thia ia troe, should we not, on thia very day of re- 
joicing over His coming, try our ntmost to conceal from our- 
selves the Borrowful truth and to put it far from our souls? 
No, this will not do. It has long been the cnatom in a great 
part of the Christian Church to commemorate, on this second 
day of the Christmas festival, that first martyr who died for 
the name of the Lord. It was in that death that this Word 
of the Lord began to be fulfilled. And why then do we thus 
connect the two eventa ? Does it not seem just to express 
thia thought, that the birth of martyrdom is, as it were, the 
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first and most direct glorification of the birth of Christ Him* 
self ? Yes ; and as at other times we think of what it cost 
Him to redeem ns at so great a price, so now, in these our 
days, we ought to know and lay specially to heart what 
kind of crowns of victory are thereby procured for ns — I 
mean for the whole race of believing men since Christ's first 
appearing. All the suffering that men have endured for 
His name's sake, all the misery that has come upon Hia 
believing disciples, all the disquiet that has been caused ou 
earth by strife about Hia name — all these things we should 
keep in view when we celebrate Kis appearing ; and thus 
we shall recognise Him as the Sayspring from on high who 
hath visited us, as the Prince of peace, who guides our feet 
into the way of peace. Well then, in this way we shall not 
be afraid to join the thought of this earnest and weighty 
word of the Lord with our Christmas joy ; rather, let us use 
the consideration that the Lord came to bring a sword, in 
the way of exalting and purifying our joy on account of Hia 
coming. It is to this thought, then, that I beg your devout 
Christian attention for this sacred hour. And the points to 
be considered are these ; first, the fact that the Lord cauLe 
to bring a sword on the earth affords us the strongest 
security for the truth that He became really our Brother ; 
even to the extent of His whole life and work being subject 
to all the conditions of really human work ; secondly, wo 
find in it the best guarantee that the fulness of the Godhead 
truly dwelt in Him ; and, finally, it gives us the most com- 
forting assurance of the immovable firmness of the covenant 
between Him and us. Let us try to look at these more 
clearly in their order. 

I. I say, in the first place, the fact that the Lord could 
not but bring a sword on earth gives us the strongest 
security that His life and work were, from the very first, 
truly human. 

For how do men act in relation to every human influence 
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that acts on them P They inherit, as the indelible mark of 
their frailty, the liability to miitake, to which, however 
well-iutentioned they may be, and however earnestly 
striving towards good, they are still unhappily so subject 
. that it may even steal on them nnawares. Hence a man 
may blind himself about everything that is offered to htm 
by others ; that which is most beneficent may appear to him 
dangerous ; what is most salntary he may think hurtful ; even 
what is divine may seem to him wrong and unpleasant. 
Now if the influence of the Lord Himself was to be a really 
human influence, with no secret power modifying the usual 
way of communication between the minds of men, then He 
also must have been subject to having His work received 
and judged in the same way aa that of other men. When 
the evil spirits fled before Him, it could not fail to happen 
that some of those who witnessed His deeds should be so 
blinded about Him and what He was, as to imagine that 
He cast out devils only through the prince of the devils. 
When the rumour of Him began to spread abroad, and men 
softly and, aa it were, stealthily whispered to each other the 
surmise whether this Jesus of Nazareth might not be He 
who was to come, the Helper, the Saviour, the Messiah ; 
it could not but be that even among His own people, 
acquainted though they were with the divine promises given 
to that nation through many generations, there would bo 
some so blinded about Him that even the proofs and indica- 
tions of Scripture confirmed them in their blindness. And 
thus it came about that some said. When Christ comes, we 
shall not know whence He is ; but we know whence this 
Man is, we are acquainted with His father and mother, his 
brothers and sisters. Others again held to another pre- 
judice, and said. Is He not from Nazareth ? and did you ever 
hear that a prophet had arisen, or should arise, out of 
Galilee ? It was inevitable that this should be the lot of 
the Saviour if His infiaence was to be genuinely and purely 
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human ; and it was just this blindness of men who wished 
to find salvation in some other way than that in which alone 
it is to be securely and abidingly found, that was the cause, 
in the first place, of His bringing a sword on earth, by 
parents taking up anus against children, and children against 
parents, brothers and sisters and friends against each other, 
on His account. 

How, we ash again, do men act in relation to every human 
influence that acts on them ? We are like each other, we 
know, 80 far as it concerns the deepest and most essential 
parts of human nature ; and yet the same event that occurs 
to several persons, that touches many at once, affects them 
in very different ways according to the different general 
attitude of each, or to something that may determine their 
feelings at the moment. And so it conld not but be that as 
it was in the case of the Lord Himself, as long as He lived 
on earth, so, now that He is here no longer, the preaching 
of the Word which He has appointed in His Church should 
affect men in various ways. When it was proclaimed that 
this Jesus, whom they had delivered up and slain, was made 
of God both Lord and Christ, and that salvation and for- 
giveness of sins could be found only in His name, some were 
cut to the heart, and asked, What shall we do to be saved ? 
But how many others heard it with indifference, shook their 
heads, and went away jnst as they had come? Kow when 
men are so differently affected, is it not quite according to 
human nature that he who has remained indifferent counts 
as only a foe to his repose his neighbour who has been 
moved to the depths of his heart, and who would fain have 
all others to share his feeling? And it is just thus that 
things have gone on from the beginning until now. Ever 
since the word of reconciliation began to be proclaimed, there 
have been men who refused to be disturbed out of the rest 
in which they were in reality only sitting in the darkness 
and shadow of death, though they probably thought them- 
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Belvea safe and well-advised, till at last the divine impulse 
reaches their perhaps already hardened heart. 

Hence it could not be otherwise than that He who 
occasioned such a stirring of men's minds as the Saviour did, 
must in doing so bring a sword on the earth. For, my 
friends, if once men are at variance, and yet they restrain 
themselves and keep within certain limits, so that their 
difference never reaches snch scenes of violence, such con- 
flict and destruction as are indicated by the word " sword," 
what is the reason of this bat that they do not hold the sub- 
ject to be of sufficient importance? But althou^ the life 
and influence of the Lord was subject to all those limita- 
tions which told on the influence of other men ; yet this, at 
least, always necessarily belonged to it, that the movement 
which He awakened on earth must have always, as time went 
on, appeared to every one a greater movement than any 
other to which they had ever been prompted ; otherwise the 
kingdom of Ood could never have proceeded from it. Hence 
the variance between men of different minds, produced by 
His appearing, and afterwards by the tidings of Him, was 
generally keen enough to justify the expression that He 
had come to bring a sword on the earth ; and hence it is also 
that we see this sword raging, now more now less bloodily 
and destructively, everywhere without exception where the 
word of peace is proclaimed. Now if it had been otherwise 
than this, how would the matter have stood ? In that case 
this word of the apostle could not have been true, " When 
the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
bom of a woman, made under the law." For the absence of 
the sword would imply that men's minds were not yet pre- 
pared to be sufficiently interested in the object of His 
mission to be very strongly moved by it, or stirred either to 
eager approval or vehement dislike. But when the human 
race had reached snch a stage of progress that wherever the 
Saviour appeared He bronght the devouring sword, then the 
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fulness of the time was come, — thea it was time for the 
Saviour to appear. And well for us, my friends, that He 
came at that time ! Or would it have been better, perhaps, 
that His appearing had been delayed until it would have 
been no longer necessary that with the promise of peace 
He should bring the sword — until all the blessings of His 
appearing could have been brought in gently and peaceably, 
with no disturbing movement in opposition? Nay, verily. 
If men had been able of themselves to mahe so much pro- 
gress that they would at once, without variance or division, 
have ranged themselves on the side of the divine life and 
the heavenly light as soon as it appeared to them, then they 
might also have found it out for themselves, and there would 
no longer have been any need for the Saviour's appearing. 
But if it is not and cannot be so, then we might still be 
sitting in darkness and the shadow of death, thousands of 
generations might still perish, but never would salvation 
come. Therefore either no real redemption could have been 
found at all, or it was inevitable that the Deliverer of the 
world must first have brought a sword, before the peace 
which He left to His people could extend its blessings over 
them. Thus the stem and sharp word of the Saviour, that 
He came to bring a sword, coincides exactly in this respect 
with the milder saying of the apostle which we have quoted, 
that He should be bom of a woman and made under the law. 
For in the law of His nation, everything that hod any 
resemblance to magic, every use of any secret power, was 
most strictly forbidden. And therefore the Saviour, just 
because Ho was made under the law, was limited to the 
mode of acting on the minds of men that was in accordance 
with Nature, If it could have been otherwise — if He had 
drawn hearts to Himself in any other way than by genuine, 
human infiuence, then He could not have been onr Brother; 
because the divine power in Him still made nse of other 
instruments and means than His human nature, and set it 
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aside as nselees. We could not then glory, in the sense in 
which we so gladly do so, that in Christ the Dayspring from 
on high has visited as. For this beantifnl and precious 
word means nothing lees than this, that when the D&yspring 
from on high appeared in this world, which is onr dwelling- 
place, He toot part in the whole order of our life and 
wrought in no other way than as one of ourselves, in this 
world ; where everything, as we have just been showing, is 
what is natural, and can only cease to be natural and in 
order when His work is completed at the end of the day. 
Therefore while we rejoice in Him and in His appearing, we 
will rejoice also in this, that He so came, bom of a woman 
and made under the law, that His redeeming, saving work 
could not fail to bring a sword on the earth. 

n. But this is also, secondly, a sure guarantee to us that 
in Him dwelt the fulness of the Godhead, and that He who 
visited us was truly the Dayspring from on high. 

For, as we know from the words of our text and from 
so many other utterances of the Lord, this result of His 
comiug was not hidden from Him ; He knew it well and 
most clearly foresaw it. He who had seen so deeply into 
human nature and the human heart, as well as into the 
special circumstances of His own times, knew that He was 
bringing a sword on the earth ; and yet He camej and yet, 
because no other way was possible. He could not forbear 
from saving the human race in this way, and freeing those 
who sat in darkness and the shadow of death I 

My friends, just call to mind that account which the 
Lord gave to the disciples of how He was tempted in the 
wilderness ; consider how, in His so purely and simply 
rejecting every seductive suggestion, we find the clearest 
proof of the Divine strength that lived in Him ; and then 
say what, nevertheless, are those temptations, as there 
related, in comparison with what we can imagine they might 
have been. Let us suppose that the tempter had come to 
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Him, and instead of showing Him, from the top of the moon- 
tain, the kingdoms of the world and their glory, had shown 
Him the rivers of blood which would flow on earth because 
of Him ; that he had not merely shown Him His own cross, 
but how it would be endlessly multiplied for the whole host 
of His believing confessors and disciples, — had shown Him 
how the devouring sword would sweep away thousands on 
thousands, the bonds of slavery in which His witnesses 
would have to groan, all the insult and scorn of the world, 
all the pains and privations of love : suppose that he had 
showed Him the full fury of the persecution that would 
come upon His people, far more bitter than the bondage 
out of which Moses had by a strong hand freed the people 
of the old covenant ; and, finally, the heartr-rending breaking 
up of the holiest human relationships for the sake of His 
Name, — that he had showed Him all this in one dark picture 
embracing hundreds and thousands of years, and had then 
earnestly put it to Him, whether, having thoroughly con- 
sidered all this. He was yet firmly resolved to bring upon 
men this incalculable amount of woe and misery, in addition 
to all the sufferings which, apart from this, by their own 
fault or innocently, they had to bear, — whether He were even 
sure that the salvation He hoped to introduce on earth 
would outweigh all this misery. Suppose further that the 
tempter reminded Him how men, through their ancient and 
inveterate tendency to follow delusions and error, would per- 
vert His teaching, -^and here again what a terrible picture 
he might have drawn, — what multitudes of wretched figures 
in hair shirts, reduced by fanatical mortifications to feeble 
shadows, their minds darkened by a system of genuflexions 
and prayers in which heart and thought have no part, 
vainly wearing themselves out in a narrow round of dead 
works, yet all this without the old man being slain in them, 
and a new glad life created. Let us suppose that he showed 
Him all this also, and then pressed the question whether He 
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really meant to risk tlie ondertaking at this cost, — ^whether 
it did Dot seem to Him more prndeot to retura to the 
secluded life from which He waa just in the act of coming 
forth, and in quiet prayer to avail Himself of the Father's 
regard for Him, in inducing Him to alleviate the lot of those 
brethren of His in some other way ; or even whether He 
should not leave the human race to themselves, if perchance 
they might find without Him a less costly way oat of the 
darkness that encompassed them. Now think of a man, 
the very bravest, who so far as he himself alone is con- 
cerned goes firmly on in the way of faith, though devils 
should threaten him from every roof ; think of the most 
cheerfully willing-hearted man, who does not shrink from 
demanding both from himself and from others all kinds 
of self-sacrifice for the good canse ; and then reflect whether 
in view of all this, with such a prospect for the future, even 
such men would not faint in spirit, and withdraw their hand 
from the plough. But, you perhaps ask, did the Lord actu- 
ally encounter this temptation, or were not those still far 
distant events and conditions rather at that time nnknown 
to Him, as indeed He said Himself that the Father bad 
reserved many things in His own power? But then we 
have sufBciently clear evidence in His own words how dis- 
tinctly these things were before His mind, not only from 
the words of our text, but still more from what follows, 
where He speaks of setting the son against the father and 
the daughter against the mother, as well as from other 
warning and encouraging diaconises. And with what un- 
shaken tranquillity, with what heroic calmness He says all 
this, seeming indeed hardly able to wait for the first blazing 
up of the fire which He had come to kindle ! Yes, without 
a doubt He knew that He was very different from other 
benefactors of His race, — that He had something more to 
bestow than what had until then been counted the best 
human possessions ; and as He had no external possessions 
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whatever, but on the contrary was in thia respect the 
poorest of all men, He must have had within Himself some- 
thing more than human ; He must have been aware of an 
inexhauatible source of spiritual blessings, and indeed have 
known that He was the sole possessor of those good things, 
and that through Him alone men could attain to the po&- 
session of them. And all this just means that He must 
have been conscious of a Divine power and fulnesa in Him- 
self; so that in dealing with this temptation, abont which 
He kept silence to His disciples, because they were not yet 
able to bear it, He did not so much as put all those terrible 
things into the balance, but let them pass Him by in- 
effectual, that He might worthily pursue the path of His 
duty. 

Now, if a man could foresee in spirit even the smallest 
part of Buch troubles and scenes of destruction as the resnlt 
of his efforts, supposing those efforts to be merely selfish, 
aiming only at his own security and repose, at personal 
fame or dominion ; and yet were capable of going on in 
cold blood, with tranquil mind and undisturbed self-pos- 
session, shoold we not say — nay, why do I put the question, 
have we not said it a thousand times — that there was some- 
thing more than human, — that such a man was driven on by 
some dark power, stronger than himself? But oven when 
a man's labours are directed to the reviving and blessing 
of others, to furthering the common salvation and the 
common welfare, — when he who in this way brings a sword, 
yields himself, and that not without consideration, as the 
iirst victim to the power of the sword, desiring nothing 
but to awaken and to establish permanently among men 
the higher life which is in his own heart; even in snch 
a case we may well say that not only would such a purpose 
and plan be mere empty delusion without a higher than 
human strength ; but also, unless there were a higher strength 
dwelling in him, no man could bear the picture of the misery 
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that would precede and accompany wtiat he meant to bring 
about. The Saviour must indeed have been divinely certain 
of this, that, after all the troubles caused by the sword, and 
in the midst of them, He could not fail to guide the feet 
of the children of men into the way of peace, — a peace higher 
than any that the world had known before ; He must have 
known certainly that, after all those scenes of destruction, 
and in the midst of them, He would draw men out of the 
darkness and shadow of death, and transplant them into the 
glorious kingdom of light and love; He must have been 
certain that all those hostile demonstrations were only the 
last struggles of that ancient power of death, from which 
He was just redeeming men, the decisive birth-pangs of 
that new and eternal life which was just being received 
into human nature. But such a confidence implies nothing 
leas than this— the conscionaness that in Him dwelt the 
fulness of the Godhead, that it waa the Father's words that 
He spoke, the Father's works that He did, and that what 
He was going forth to accomplish was the eternal counsel 
and will of the Father, which could be carried out through 
Him alone. The confidence that this Divine purpose, hold- 
ing steadily on through all those horrors, could not possibly 
fail of its fulfilment ; this confidence, it must certainly be 
evident to us all, is one and the same thing with the 
certainty that He Himself was divinely moved to this work ; 
and that this will of God was so thoroughly His own that 
even in the moments of life moat fitted to suggest doubt 
the two wills could never be separated. We can have no 
Saviour who brings a sword in such a way, unless that 
Saviour is the only begotten Son of the Father, and as such, 
even in all this, full of grace and truth. 

But, my friends, this is still not all; we have not yet 
fully examined these words, " I am come to bring a sword," 
even in this one aspect. Can we think it enough to 
remember whit the Lord's witnesses and disciples have 
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saffered from those wbo are the enemies of Hia word? No ; 
in these days, Then we desire so upecially to rejoice in His 
appearing on earth, and therefore in His whole work, we 
dare not close onr eyes to the inner history of the Christian 
Church 1 Ah, the sword has raged even there 1 Even there 
we see fathers and children, brothers and sisters opposed to 
each other in bitter strife as to what is the real and tme 
meaning of salvation in Christ, what are the necessary 
means, the essential and indispensable conditions for becom- 
ing partakers of it. Did He know and foresee this also ? 
We certainly cannot donbt it. For althoagh Hia gentleness 
did not give it snch distinct expression, yet let ns remember 
how fervently, in His last solemn prayer, He besonght His 
Father for this very thing, that they whom the Father had 
given Hi£a during His life on earth, as well as those who 
shoald believe on Him through their word, might be per- 
fectly one, even as He and His Father are one; — a petition 
that suggests to as a sorrowful, but only too sure foreboding 
of His divine mind, that it would not always be so. And 
when they are not entirely one in spirit, — and they are so 
and can be so no longer when they seek after some other 
unity than the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace ; — 
then they are exposed to all those troubles which continu- 
ally arise from all kinds of schism, and from the manifold 
delusions produced by the magic power of the letter and the 
law. This sad page of Christian history, which has bo often 
been repeated in various forms, — Uiis also the Saviour was 
aware of I Did He know that He must bring, instead of 
peace, even this sword ? And yet what could be more fitted 
to weaken and darken the pnre impression which otherwise 
His work might make on men? Could we imagine a greater 
hindrance to faith for those who are not yet believers, than 
to see that even there, where love is set forth as the law 
which is to govern all, where internal peace could be the 
only sure compensation for all outward adversities, — that 
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even there discord reigna, that even there enmity breaks oat, 
that eveai there the sword rages? And yet so it is. Bnt 
when the Lord on the cross prayed to His Father for His 
enemies and peraecators, and even spoke of them to Him only 
as men who knew not what they did, He was even then 
regarding in the Bome light the great host of souls who, 
since His appearing and the completion of His work, have 
fallen into deplorable dissension over His word, His doc- 
trine, and the conatitation of His Chorch. All the mistakes 
of love, and the tnming aside into the path of strife by those 
who yet desired to walk in the way of peace ; — all this He 
recognised beforehand, as ignorance of what they did. Now 
we know that none of these things kept Him hack nor 
arrested Hie steps ; that He waa able, with all this clearly 
in view, to retain His tranquillity and calmness. For He 
knew that thongh His people might be at variance among 
themselves, and to oatward view excited to so bitter a 
hostility against each other that no common eye conld dis- 
tinguish it from an outbreak of selfish passions ; yet they 
were certainly delivered out of the darkness and shadow of 
death, with which these clouds of division, through which 
the light was really shining, had no longer anything in com- 
mon. He knew that their feet were really turned into 
the way of peace ; because, although homan blindness made 
them wage this noble spiritual warfare for the truth with 
unseemly and prohibited weapons, they were yet seeking to 
become one flock under one and the same Shepherd. And 
while His judging of these things in this way and no other- 
wise affords, on the one hand, the clearest proof that He 
saw human affairs exactly as they are seen by the Father 
in heaven, to whom He commends His people ; on the other 
hand, we must admit that to be able, with such a view of 
*^he future, to enter on this path and oontinue in it in 
affecting the work of salvation, demanded a consciousness 
of divinity in Himself; and that human strength was inca^ 
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able of either planning or carrying ont such a work. He 
alone could thns act, with the knowledge of all these things 
before His mind, who had come down from above, and wu 
conscious of possessing an eternal dominion and a firmly 
established anthority, by which all those difficulties would 
be adjusted and smoothed away ; nay, more ;— changed into 
peace and happiness. 

III. And becaoae of all this, my friends, the fact that the 
Lord could not but bring a sword is to us the surest meaBore 
cf the immovable steadfastness of the union between the 
Saviour and His people. 

How little His work had advanced when He had so 
suddenly to leave this earthly scene, so that even His own 
human soul desired that the cnp which He was to drink 
might pass away from Him, though only for a time, — all this 
we know. But even then it did not come upon Him unex- 
pectedly : it was really that when He meant to begin the 
work which His Father had committed to Him, He was 
obliged, — He who knew what was in man, — to resign Him- 
self to the necessity of doing the greatest work by means 
of weak instruments. And,— without recalling the fact that 
not only was he who betrayed JTi"' among the twelve, but 
that the others also asked, " Lord, is it I ? " — weak indeed the 
whole of those whom He had gathered round Him as His 
deareet and most trusted friends still were when He was 
obliged to leave them. This is evident, whether as regards 
the pure fulfilling of His precepts; for they had only a 
short time before disputed about which of them should be 
next the Master in the kingdom of heaven ; or as regards a 
correct conception of His aims and a mature understanding 
of His teachings ;— for they were still thinking of an out- 
ward glory in which He would sooner or later reveal Him- 
self; and even later, many of them countenanced thoee 
Christians who still clung to the ceremonial of Judaism. In 
every respect, therefore, they were still children as to their 
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faith ; like those Christians of whom the apostle Ba}r3 that 
they -were not yet able to bear strong meat, bat needed still 
to be fed with the first milk of the gospel. And yet they 
were to begin at once themselves to feed others; indeed, on 
their testimony and their preaching depended from that time 
forward the whole result of the Saviour's mission. For 
while most assuredly the work of reconciliation and of 
justifying the human race in the sight of God was accom- 
plished by Christ alone, who not only needed help from no 
one in that work, but could have made nse of no one in it ; 
yet if men were to reap the benefit of that work, it was 
necessary not only that He Himself should actually appear, 
but that after His departure the gospel shonld be preached 
and the association of Christians instituted. And so the 
Apostle Paul places these two things in direct connection, 
praising God that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
to Himself, and then that Me had appointed the office which 
proclaimed among men the message of reconciliation. But 
what hind of apostles for such a message, what kind of 
instruments for such a purpose, if they had continued sach 
as they then were! How would it have been possible that 
everything which, although mixed with innumerable defects, 
has been developed during sncceeding ages in the Christian 
Church, — all the strength of faith, the purity of discernment, 
the confidence amidst dangers, the steadfastness before 
temptations, the power of love, the gladness of hope, — tliat 
all this should have emanated from such teachere t And yet, 
from the time when the Saviour Himself was withdrawn from 
this earthly life, there was no other means of influencing 
men than through those disciples, who, however, could call 
forth nothing in others but what they had in themselves. 

But hear what those men became, — hear it from the mouth 
of one of those very apostles. We sofTer persecution, but we 
are not forsaken; we are troubled, but not distressed; we 
are cast down, but not destroyed ; we bear abont always in 
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our body the dying of Christ, that the life of the Lord may 
be mBnifeBt«d in ns. Therefore, what can separate as from 
the love of Ood ? Shall tribulation, or anguish, or persecn- 
tion, or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? In all 
these wB are more than conquerors, for we know that no 
power, either earthly or more than earthly, no sepamtion 
between life and death, can ever separate as from the love of 
God, which is in Christ Jesiu. But what more does he say 
here? We are more than conquerois, because of Mim who 
loved us. And what does he set in the forefront of all this ? 
That the excellent^ of the power may be of God, and not of 
US. It came from Christ, who was of God ; and it was the 
life of Christ that was in this way made manifest. And this 
the Lord must have known when He came to bring a sword, 
and to yield His own earthly life as the first sacrifice to it. 
He most have known that when once, through His appearing 
on earth, the Divine power that dwelt in Him had began to 
act on men, it would, of necessity, continue to act, and would 
do ever greater works. He must have known that Be would 
. abide constantly in His people; that their understanding 
of Pi in would become ever clearer, their love to Him ever 
purer ; and that so, without His bodily presence, though still 
only by reason of His presence in Spirit, they would become 
fit to carry His message. Through all temporary denial, all 
unstable turning back, He must have seen that He was able 
to kindle in all believing hearts a love and loyalty like those 
of that first martyr whom we hold in sacred memory to-day ; 
who, in the face of death, bore his testimony that in Jesus of 
Nazareth all the promises given to the fathers were fulfilled, 
and that in Him alone salvation was to be found. He saw 
not the rage of the excited crowd, not the stones already 
lifted to crush that radiant and heaven-lighted head, nothing 
of all the wrathful tumult ; he saw only heaven (in which 
even here he bad lived bis life) opened, and the Son of Man 
standing on the right hand of Ood ; and thus made plain to 
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outward view the finn inward couTiotiou to which he had 
just given utterance ; and for the sake of which he now 
counted his liie so little dear to him that he laid it down as 
a fruitful com of wheat, which, when it dies, does not remain 
alone, bat ia preserred to eternal life and brings forth much 
froit. 

Yes, my friends, the Lord most have had in His heart 
this confidence ; that He would, in this way, and ever, more 
gloriously, live on in His people ; and this confidence reaches 
even to us, as certainly as that He still goes on working, 
and that He works only through OB, the whole body of living 
Christians in all times. Thas the firet of our principal 
festivals is connected with the last. How could we even 
rejoice truly in the appearing of the Saviour, onless we 
could also rejoice that this same strength of love and loyalty, 
and all that the apostle designates as the fmit of the Spirit, 
was poured oat on ua also by the same Spirit ? Do we hail 
Christ in these days of solemn festival as our Lord ? we can 
do so only through the Holy Spirit, who is the fooataln of 
all these gifts. Do we hail Him as the Savioor who frees 
ua from all other bonds? then that can only be, and continue 
to be, truth, if at the same time He holds na firmly united 
in one life with Himself by the indissoluble bonds of love, 
according to His promise, that when He should be lifted 
np from the earth, He would draw all men unto Him. Now 
if we are objects of this confidence of Christ, that all human 
life is to become one with Hia ; then as surely as this confi- 
dence belongs to the divinity of Hie nature, we must share 
in it and work in the strength of it. Therefore if we, 
though living neither in the earliest times of the Chriatian 
Chorch, nor on its frontiers, yet experience in many ways 
that we must briog a sword; — only let us see that, like Him, 
we only bring it, but by no means ourselves take it and 
draw it, lest we perish by it ; but if bring it we tftuit — then 
let ns be of good courage, ever keeping fast hold, like Him, 
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of the love that makes free, which is al\rays oble to regard 
even those who oppose His truth as persons who know not 
what they do. Let ns so much the more, constrained by 
love, gladly tinite all our powers in the beneficent service 
of making Him known to those who, through ignorance, are 
in any way against the Lord ; in sach a way, certainly, as 
that on onr side we follow after peace with all men ; but 
also in such a way as not to be false to the Word of God 
which is committed to ns ; lest in this way the ofBce of 
preaching reconciliation, which is the common daty of us 
all, should, through ns, be accnsed of cowardice, and fall into 
contempt. And if, in doing this, we cannot avoid conten- 
tion, whether with those who fight against the kingdom of 
Qod through want of understanding, or with those who, while 
acknowledging the doctrines of salvation, yet, out of the 
obstinacy of a foolish heart, refuse to be disciplined by them 
to godliness ; well, let ns reflect that at the festival of the 
Lord's birth, and therefore, from the beginning of His life, 
we greet Him ns the Prince of Peace, and that this always 
continued to bo His character in the midst of all the strife 
that He Himself brought, so that in this sense also His life 
is carried on in us. And thus, both in the midst of tho 
internal dissension, which, alas ! not unfreqnently exists 
among the professors of His name ; and in the outward con- 
flict with the world ; we also preserve the cheerful calmness, 
which with Him was never disturbed ; and go on in the way 
of peace; so that, notwithstanding the sword, peace still 
rules on earth, for it has fixed its seat in the inmost heart 
of believers. And notwithstanding all apparent vicissi- 
tades, a hearty good-will is found among all men to whom 
the grace of Ood in Christ has appeared ; and who have had 
a glimpse into the depth of the riches of the wisdom and 
knowledge of Ood ; for they know that, often as it threatens 
to grow dark again aronnd ns, the kingdom of Light is 
£rmiy established, and that all things must work for the 
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best in the fellowship of those vhom Qod loves in His Son. 
And so, through Him whose birth we are celebrating, peace 
and good-will have in truth, in spite of the sword, turned 
in to dwell with ns, for which glory be to Ood in the highest 
now and evermore. Amen. 
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THE SAVIOD 

(Second Sunday aft 

Tm: J„„ xJ,. 27, "P«„n« 
unto you," 

rpHE word which the Saviom 
-*- ing to Bj3 disciples has i 
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when it haa been interrupted, 
in which alone we look for am 
things going on prosperously. I 
ing; for we all know by oar , 
strife that goes ou in the heart 
a pea«e— often Interrupted, it ia 
hut stiij. the peace of the Lon 
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trembled sools to come and find in Him; He coald Bsanre 
them of that inward peace even now, when He waa just 
about to leave them. This word of the Saviour directs our 
thoagbts, then, to the inmost depths of each individual soul, 
and shows ns what is and ought to be wrought there by the 
Saviour, who claims this aa His own work in oar sonls. 
Let UB, therefore, in connection with these words, take this 
thought as the subject of our consideration — how each indi- 
vidual soul who is a partaker in Christ's redemption dis- 
cerns, in the peace which He leaves to His people, in His 
peace, a fulness of divine wisdom such as no imagination 
can surpass. Let ub first inquire what the Saviour's peace 
really is ; and then reflect, and ask whether there does not 
lie in that, and in that alone, the whole fulness of the divine 
wisdom that can be revealed to a human being. 

L First, then, what is the Saviour's peace, which He left 
to His people ? Is it the peace which He Himself had, or 
is it a feeble image, a dim shadow of it, a slight approach 
to it ? What was the peace of the Saviour ? His peace was 
grounded on this — that Ha was eternally, and in all respects, 
one with His Father ; that whatever His eye rested on 
around Him, His spirit considered as a work of God ; that 
He suffered His will to be determined by no emotion of His 
own mind, without having Erst recognised the will of Ood 
in what was required of Him ; and that thus the one effect 
constantly kept pace with the other. He studied the works 
of His Father, and the Father showed Him greater and yet 
greater works ; He did the will of the Father, and was ever 
more vehemently impelled to the fulfilling of that will, until 
He could say that all was finished. And as the divine will 
is nothing but almighty love, this oneness of will with God, 
by which the Father's will, and no other, was always His, 
could be in Him also nothing but an eternal folness of love 
welling up from His heart. It was a love that was ever 
offering to men, sunk in the misery of sin, the greatest f^ 
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it coTild bestow, the gift of fellowship with His own life, so 
that they should be able to draw from His fulness, peace and 
truth and oneness with God ; but it was also an indulgent 
and compassionate love, which did not refuse to men even 
the meaner things they craved, but with tender hand pro- 
vided help tor their bodily need. And this love, with the 
greatest gift always in store, but ready, at the same time, 
to bestow the lesser blessings — this love, making itself 
felt on all aides— this was the peace the Saviour had. And 
nothing whatever could disturb this peace, jnst becanse He 
had no plans, and took no step in His life that could have 
been out of harmony with the will of His and our Father, — 
just because He knew nothing whatever of an inward strife, 
bnt all within Him was, and remained, agreed in harmony, 
as it bad been from the beginning. But certainly He would 
not have been able to carry in His heart this fulness of a 
love HO moving, ever reaching forth to others, and offering 
itself to them ; indeed, He would not even have seen the 
works of God which His Father showed Him, and no pur- 
pose of God would have ripened in His soul into a definite 
act ; unless, sinless as He was. He had had the keenest and 
most thorough sympathy with the misery of sin. He saw 
men who wero capable of being like Himself, for that woa 
what they were meant to become — men whom, for that very 
reason. He did not scorn to call His brethren — sunk in that 
state of bondage from which the law had not been able to 
save them, for the law only brought them the knowledge of 
sin ; and in this sympathy with sinful men the sinless One 
passed His life on earth; yet this had never power to dis- 
turb His peace, but rather was a living and essential element 
of it. How strongly does this compassion for the misery of 
sin come out in all His discourses, in which be sought to 
awaken a true conviction of sin in men who carried it in 
their hearts, and yet had bo little sense of it I How deeply 
did this very sympathy enable Him to see into the human 
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heart, even with regard to that which could have no place 
in His own pure heart ! And the further He proceeded in 
His great work, the war of the divine Word against the sin 
of the world, so much the greater became this compassionate 
sympathy. If He could have thought it a possible thing 
that the power of sin, and His power to overcome sin, could 
exist together without sin being ntterly vanquished by Him, 
He might have used, as the utterance of His own feeling, 
the words which could only be the expression of this sym- 
pathy with the sin of the world, " My Qod, why hast Thou 
forsaken Me ? " But even then there was in His soul the 
same peace in which, a few momenta later, He commended 
His spirit into the hands of His Father. 

This, my friends, this is the peace that the Saviour had. 
Now when He says, " My peace give I unto you," is it this 
same peace, or is it something else ? It Is the same ; and it 
becomes the same just in proportion as we can say with His 
true disciples and apostles, " The life that I live in the flesh 
. . . I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me " : in this 
same aense and manner His peace becomes our peace. The 
Saviour could not say those words until He had given His 
disciples the promise that goes immediately before, — the pro- 
mise of the Spirit, the Comforter, whom the Father would 
send in His stead, and who would bring all things to their 
remembrance that He had said to them. And He has left 
the remembrance ol those things not only to them but to 
us ; and it is the very beginning, the deepest and holiest 
foundation of our peace. That peace rests, not on the letter 
of Scripture, which relates to us certain incidents of His 
life and preserves for us some of His discourses; but on the 
power of the Spirit, without which the letter would be 
dead ; and which could always, even apart from the written 
letter, have called forth the word that has carried the 
image of the Saviour down through all the ages. It is in 
this remembrance that peace is given to us ; the more His 
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image fills our souls, the nearer do we come to Hia peace ; 
the more onr life is pervaded by His, we feel onrsalreB 
drawn the more into agreement with God, and into such 
repose of spirit as He had, abont what the Lord has ordained 
for as, and what He brings to pass among as. 

But our position, it ranst be admitted, is different from 
that of the Savionr in this respect, that we know sin, not 
merely by sympathy with the condition of our brethren, 
bnt as what we are abidingly conscions of in ourselves. 
His sonl was ever tranquil and unruffled : in ours there 
are continually storms to be subdued. If the Christ in our 
heart is asleep, the storms rage the more fiercely, the waves 
of passion swell the more mightily, until in the agitatioQ 
and conflict we might often despair ; bnt when we call on 
Him to awake, He hashes the storm, and rebukes us ai 
fainthearted to be able to think we could perish, when Ha 
was in the ship with us. And in the subduing of this 
storm we feel the more strongly the power of the Divine 
life which He imparts to us. That might indeed be so, 
perhaps some one may say, if the storm only arose to be 
stilled by the awakened Savionr, if we had only to fight 
to be always sure of victory ! But who can undertake t« 
say this of himself? Which of us is not often worsted in 
the conflict of the flesh against the Spirit? And yet, my 
friends, let ns hold fast the persuasion, that if only we 
never come to think that we were obliged to sin, or that, at 
least, it was allowable for ns to do so, in order that the 
power of grace might be the more manifest ; if we never 
cease to condemn sin ; then out of every conflict, even if 
we have been defeated, we shall draw new gain in the way 
of self-knowledge and watchfulness ; and with the con- 
sciousness of this, if the soul comes back to the Saviour, 
we may at once feel again His peace in our hearts. We 
struggle amid the waves, but He stretches out His hand 
and keeps ns from perishing; he who rises from a fall is 
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held up by Him with the same love that leads Him to leave 
the niDety-and-nine sheep in the wildemesB, and go after 
the one that haa gone aetray nstil He find it. And be- 
caase He thits goes after the loat, we too feel the drawing 
of Hifl love in oar hearts when we have fallen, and thne 
His peace comes back to as. And as eternally springing 
love establishes its throne in our hearts ; as He, being one 
with His Father, comes to make His abode with the Father 
in onr hearts; as we become more able in all we do to say, 
The love of Christ constraineth ns ; we gradually attain to a 
position in which oar feeling toward sin, against which we 
fight with the whole armour of the Spirit, is only compassion 
in regard to something that has become alien to ns. For 
as His soldiers we feel ourselves set in opposition to all 
sin, even to that which is in ourselves ; and if it is the 
power of His love that infiuences us, it must be also His 
life which we live — a life in which we find ourselves utterly 
opposed to sin, as those who desire to have no part in it. 
And in thus regarding the Saviour, and in ever seeking to 
have Him live anew in oar hearts, how can ve help con- 
templating the picture of His peace, and receiving it into 
our hearts? If we thus go on growing richer in the 
experience which He has promised us, obeying His teachings 
and seeking to act in His strength, we become conscious 
that the power is from Qod, and that by it we are drawn 
more and more closely into fellowship with Him. 

This, then, is the peace that the Saviour gives to us ; a 
peace which belongs entirely and undividedly to Him, for 
He alone is its source, — a peace which, as Christ came to 
overcome the world, will certainly more and more overcome 
everything in us that still belongs to the world, — a peace 
which, because all things work together for good to them 
that love God, enables us to see in the whole chain of the 
divine procedure what the Saviour Himself saw in it — 
nothing but the almighty love of the Father in heaven. 
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possibly free from actual transgression. In this conuection, 
our thoughts naturally turn to the picture presented to as 
in various lights, yet difficult or impossible to fill up, of the 
first parents of our race, — a period in whose lives is laid 
before us, in which, while sin was certainly possible to 
them, it had not come to actual life. And when we think of 
that happy state of human life, in which as yet no want or 
sense of need had awakened any sinful desire in man's heart, 
and in which an easy life called forth only a slight exertion 
of his faculties, we are ready to ask whether it would 
not have been better to continne in that condition. Bat 
let us consider the subject as a whole. Imagine the whole 
human race in a condition libe that, and the whole habitable 
earth as just such a scene of innocent existence as we are 
accnstomed to picture that garden of Ood at the beginning 
of our race; compare that with the form which our earthly 
life has assumed since sin appeared ; see how everything, 
from the memorials that remain of all past ages down to 
the present day, bears witness to the alliance or the strife 
of human powers ; how eveiywhere are to be seen the traces 
of art and science ; and we must see clearly that all this 
could not have been without the incitement of pleasure, 
or the struggle caused by man's sin. If we compare these 
two conditions ; will they not appear to us, the one like the 
pure, guileless countenance of an innocent child, on which 
there lies as yet, it is true, no shade of dark memories, but 
on which also no definite characters are written; and the 
other as the face of a man, deeply furrowed with the lines of 
many cares ; — the face of one who has had experience of the 
world, and has battled with it both in his own heart and 
without? Which is the higher position? Which is the 
richer? in which is the higher manifestation of power, 
and therefore the greater glory to God? There can be no 
doubt as to your verdict, But I do not intend at present to 
go back on the great features of man's history ; rather let us 
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good, it set is opposition to evil. And how should we still 
80 frequently linger over the works of those long extinct 
peoples in their dead languages, if it were not that we find 
in them shining examples of all human virtues P There is 
no sacrifice, no manly energy, no self-devotion of the in- 
dividual for the common weal, of which instances could not 
be found among them ; the names of the virtues — the names 
by which we still designate everything good and noble in 
human conduct — come down to ua from those times. But shall 
we therefore give the preference to their position ? There 
were two things lacking to them, and which would always 
have been lacking to every man so long as we bad been left 
to ourselves in this warfare. The first is just that eternally 
outflowing love of the Saviour, which embraces the whole 
human race ; that going out of His heart to all His brethren 
on earth ; the supreme satisfaction that came to TTiip from 
the assurance that although by the will and counsel of God 
His work on earth was confined to a very narrow apace, yet 
Ee should, after His departure, move all mankind. At 
first no eye had seen this love, no ear had heard of it, nor 
had the thought of it entered into the heart of any man; 
neither would it have done so if the Word had not become 
flesh. A darkness rested on the earth that kept the nations 
apart, so that each saw and loved only its own people. It 
was necessary that a light should shine from above to illu- 
mine them for each other ; they needed to behold the glory of 
the only-begotten Son of the Father, and in Him to see God 
as a Father, in order to recognise and love one another. Only 
through Him could we be brought to look for a kingdom of 
God that should embrace all men ; aud what would every- 
thing else be in comparison to this ? But still more ! Let 
us suppose that the constantly extending commerce of men, 
the increasing intercourse of the nations, the ever-advancing 
maturity of mind in the whole human race, should have in 
course of time subdued the enmity among men, and <^\i«j[^Kft%. 
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established, in which there shall be no longer any seed of 
enmity, such as has been sown from the beginning between 
those who believe in this Jesua, and the rest of the children 
of men. But never will this fable become fact. Since the 
days of His flesh the Saviour's image is indelibly impressed 
on the human race ; and even if the written word should 
perish, which is only sacred because it preserves that image 
for us, the image itself will remain for ever ; it is too deeply 
engraven ever to be effaced; and the words of the disciple 
will always be true, " Lord, to whom shall we go ? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life ! " 
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who gave ear to His first invitation. Where His voice was 
heard, men gathered around Him by hundreds and thooaands, 
and their eagerness to hear the words of wisdom from His 
lips seemed more and more to increase, as if they could 
never have enough. But when they were required to take a 
decisive step, to show that they wished really to take their 
place in this kingdom of Ood, snch as He represented it to 
them ; when He, for that purpose, gave them clearer indica- 
tions of the nature of that supper to which they were 
invited, — then they drew back and turned away. 

That which led me to take these words as the subject of 
our meditation to-day was my having occasion to remember 
our recent harvest-thanksgiving. For this was my thought. 
It is bad, no doubt very bad, if a man invites himself to the 
enjoyment only of earthly comforts and possessions, forget- 
ting the word, "Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be 
required of thee ; " but far worse if a man in this short and 
fleeting earthly hfe misses hearing the divine invitation, and 
BO little heeds this significant warning voice, that when the 
message comes to him, Come, for all things are ready, he 
brings forward this or that as an excuse. The higher the 
position of him who invites us into his society, even for 
fleeting moments, which are therefore all the more memor- 
able ; the leas would we venture to offer an excuse, even 
when we ought to do so on account of some duty that 
hindered us. But when those who bring to us the invitation 
to the great feast receive so often the answer, " I pray thee 
have me excused " ; when we are stlU constantly hearing this 
around us, and note the consequences; what a crowd of 
sorrowful reflections must stir the hearts of those who have 
themselves accepted this divine invitation, and who know 
the glory and beauty of the feast! To what class, then, do 
we belong? I can only ask in order to give an answer 
which all take for granted. We who meet here to re- 
member Him who has called us into the kingdom of Qod, to 
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embracing invitation which had certainly been issaed before 
in, as it vere, a preliminary way, and often repeat«d; bat 
that all things vere ready for the enjoyment of this life in 
God conld not be announced to the race of men till the tulnees 
of the time had come, and the Son of God had appeared on 
earth. And even now among onreelves we distinguish 
between that preparatory news of all being invited, as wo 
make it known from their youth up to those who grow up 
among ns, and that decisive and nrgent invitation, which 
we delay until, having made them acqoainted with the 
Saviour, we count them capable of distinguishing for them- 
selves what is mean and what is noble, what is perishable 
and what is divine in human nature. What is it then that 
hinders so many, even if they do not flatly and openly refuse 
this invitation, from accepting it as it is meant? If we 
adapt the call which we address to them to the sympathy 
with the spiritual life which Christ imparts to ns, there 
would not easily be found among ns any one who would 
ntterly and once for all excuse himself, entirely renouncing 
his portion in the blessed life to which we are invited from 
above ; and if he did, we should take no notice of it, but 
again and again renew the invitation. But many excuse 
themselves for the present, and would like to put off to an 
indefinite time. And why is this? Why do they think that 
they could not be ready yet, and could not resolve to comply 
with the divine invitation? With many it is certainly 
nothing but the indolence and inertia so natural to men. 
They prefer to go on in the way that they have hitherto 
followed ; and if any kind of change is to be effected with 
them or in them, they do not care to calculate on what is 
unknown and uncertain, and would rather have everything 
happen to them without their needing to take any resolution 
or exert their own will in the matter. With others again 
the predominant feeling is a love for their present manner 
of life and for the things th^ possess and enjoy, in pro^t- 
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before them a death throngli which they must pass; we tell 
them of an anguish of soul over their past condition, which 
they cannot be allowed to escape ; we demand of them a 
sense of utter loea and rain, as that from which alone the 
new life can begin. But in so doing we go beyond our 
commission, and thus we must miss our aim with many. 
For such is the nature of maji (a nature that we cannot 
change), that if we hold up to him the greatest and most 
glorioos objects only very far off, and as nearer facte nothing 
bat straggle and toil, sorrow and tears, self-sacrifice and 
abnegation, he holds back; he does not wish to make his 
way through all these to the higher things, great and 
excellent as they may appear in themselves. And therefore 
the Saviour Himself did not act on this plan. It was not at 
all His way to proclaim to men that they mast, as the first 
thing, endure agonies of repentance, or to lead them to 
despair as to their own position. When He calls Himself 
the Physician who has come for the good of the sick, can 
yoa say that He presents Himself to them with the red-hot 
iron in His hand to cauterize their wounds? or are the 
medicaments which He employs internally of such a kind 
as to produce, though only as their first effects, pain and 
terror? And when He mokes Himself known as He who 
has come to seek that which was lost, does He speak of using 
measnres of terror and intimidation towards the lost sheep, 
that they may be driven back to His arms? Does He not 
tell only of going after them in faithful love into the wilder- 
ness, alluring and drawing them back to Him, and then 
rejoicing over them P But it by no means follows from thia, 
that we are to make light of the difference between the 
higher life to which man can attain only by the Holy Spirit 
being given to him, and the earthly life as it appears in any 
well-ordered community. The effect of that might be that 
men would not be invited at all to the great and glorioos 
feast to which we are to call them. But as regards the 
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general way to the heaveDly life in God, wMch ia addreesed 
to men under this figure of an invitation to a great and 
solemn feast ; let us also consider this feast in its full 
abundance, in its great, inexhaustible variety. Once when 
the disciples of the Lord had left Him alone while they 
went to buy food during a journey, and He had meanwhile 
had an opportunity of preaching the kingdom of God to a 
lost soul, He said to them, when they returned and invited 
Him to eat, " I have meat to eat that ye know not of . . . 
to do the will of Ky Father in heaven that sent Me, and to 
finish His work." That was His meat, that is ours, to accom- 
plish the will of our Father in heaven, and in this view, to 
what a rich and varied feast, to what an abundant table are 
we set down 1 Who can overlook the great mutual rela- 
tions of human afEairs in which we are all called to do the 
will of God? Who can overlook the great, divine work 
which is to be accomplished by the Saviour and those who 
are his faithful servants and fellow-workers? And what- 
ever part we take in this important work— whether it 
seem great or small, it is a part of the great whole ; it is one 
oi the meats at this divine feast to which we are invited. 
And as in such feasts the wealth and afBuence of him who 
gives them are made known ; so, in the inexhaustible abun- 
dance and variety of the spiritual viands, all rich with the 
savour of the blessed fellowship into which we are brought 
with God, we recognise the unutterable riches of the 
blessedness of God, who has invited us to this spiritual 
feast. If, then, everything to which any of us feels called 
for the furthering of the Saviour's work is at the same time 
that which forms our enjoyment in this royal feast, let us 
be ever inviting others to every work of God as to the 
highest kind of pleasure. The opposition between work or 
duty and enjoyment, which makes bo much difficulty for ua 
in our earthly affairs, is not fonnd in the kingdom of God : 
or every work that we accomplish is to the conEi^crated 
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say, " I pray thee hava me excused." What can it be, then, 
that keeps back our brethren from responding to the call 
to a work of God ? The chief mistake seems to me to be 
that there is still a distinction made between earthly and 
spiritaal, between our duty in social and business aspects 
and our duty in the kingdom of Qod. Bnt these ought never 
to be separated. For if a man is moderately busy in his 
worldly calling, and thinks Ms energies should all be ex- 
pended on what it requires of him ; if he is entirely taken 
up with his business, and considers, seeing that earthly 
business has its distinct claims, that he will be able to 
render a good account of the use he has made of his powers, 
although he has been able to give no help in anything, how- 
ever beautiful or excellent, for the fntbering of the kingdom 
of God— how are we t^ answer such on excuse ? As long 
as our invitation takes for granted this opposition between 
the duties that are binding on us as members of society and 
those to which we are called by the voice of the Holy Spirit, 
in the name of the kingdom of God ; jnst so long shall we 
have no certainty that our invitation is right, and it will 
always depend on a peradventnre if it is to be complied 
with. For it is not easy to find a mle of universal applica- 
tion by which to accommodate to each other things of different 
kinds not already connected : every one has his own plan of 
how much he will give to the one or limit the other, and 
no one can assert that another has laid down an unfair rule, 
where each has his own. Therefore if there ia to be a ready 
compliance with onr invitations to an active interest in the 
works that concern the furtherance of the kingdom of God, 
we must set aside this distinction by regarding everything 
incumbent on each of us in our social position, as a part of 
our duty in the kingdom of God. We must, in fact, regard 
that position, as the place appointed for each at this great 
feast, and therefore expect from each in the first plaoe that 
he fulfil all those duties as for that kingdom. There is 
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thing to the Lord, are also obeying this inTitBtion of His by 
alw&ys finding some new work to do for TTim and strength 
in themselves to help in it ; and those who, besides their 
ordinary bnsiness, aim only at perishing pleasures, and find 
their life in works of vanity, and therefore are always 
falling back into anxiety about trifiing and transitory 
things. 

Let OS see, then, that we always take this right way of 
inviting — confirming our words by oar actions ; and we may 
be sure of always finding a friendly and favonrable hearing, 
and that there will always be many to join with us in a 
thoroughly efficient way in all kinds of Christian work. 
And thus the circle will be ever widening of those who 
share in the glorious enjoyment of the spiritual feast to 
which the Lord invites ns all. 

III. Let ns now notice shortly a third particular. We 
have seen that in this universal call we are invited to take 
part in all kinds of Christian work, by means of which life 
OS a whole is to assurae an aspect worthy of the Christian 
name, and to expand into fairer bloom ; in which spiritual 
fellowship will thrive and increase, while the one thing 
needful will more and more hold its due place. But does 
this include all that is conveyed in the Lord's invitation to 
His divine feast? If I was right in saying at the begin- 
ning that we who assemble here implied by so doing that 
we had not only heard but accepted His invitation, then a 
call to assemble ourselves thus for the pure worship of (Jod 
must be included in that invitation. It is true, we know 
that though the Christian says, " A day in Thy courts ia 
better than a thousand," he does not refer exclusively to the 
Lord's day and to seasons of pablic means of grace; for 
wherever we are doing anything to the Lord, we are in Hia 
courts and in His temple. Nevertheless, these our Christian 
assemblies are a special point in the invitation ; for re- 
member how the apostles charged the Christians not to 
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foreake them, but diligently to gather together. Bat in 
saying this, yoa are well aware that I do not here apeak of 
an invitation to the presence of thoae who are appointed to 
dispense the word of Qod to soula. Yon know well it is not 
my view of the purpose of our meeting that I come to 
instruct yon, and you come to be instructed by me ; but that 
I only desire to be edified together with you by the divine 
word of our Lord and Master, bs we meditate on it together. 
And let na not conceal from ourselves, but recognise the 
fact, that this is indeed a beautiful and glorions portion of 
that great spiritual feast to which we are all called. Thiti 
passing from active life to quiet, united meditation on the 
word of God on an appointed day, is an arrangement so 
fraught with blessing, that we cannot dispense with it if we 
are in earnest fully to appropriate and rightly to enjoy the 
abundance of the Lord's spiritual benefits which are here 
offered to us. And I must say it is the case among our- 
selves that Christian people are diligent in assembling 
together, 80 that our gatherings are not thin and poor. But 
if we go no further than our near neighbourhood, there are 
many among the inhabitants of this great city to whom the 
pleasure of uniting with others for the animating of their 
hearts from the word of God is a more unusual thing than 
it ought to be ; indeed, it is an ordinary remark among ns 
that whole sections of the community are indifferent and 
deaf to this invitation. What is the cause of this ? 

There is one cause, certainly, which ought not to be 
found standing in the way of this invitation; that ia, the 
pressing cares for the outward life, which so fret the goal 
that it has no power left for spiritual enjoyment ; longing 
only for physical rest, when one more week of the toilsome 
life is past. And it is one great part of the problem whidi, 
looking from the standpoint of doing all to the Lord, we 
must ever be striving with nnited strength to solve ; how 
the too great diecTepamnes in outward position, between 
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those who are called to sit at the same feast may be more 
equalized, 80 that none may be obliged to be onduly en- 
grossed in worldly business ; that every one may have 
some time and capacity left for spiritual occupations and 
enjoyments, by which in turn, fresh vigour will be gained 
for every right kind of common work. 

Another obstacle to the acceptance of this invitation ia, 
no doubt, iu many ptersons, their overweening self-sufficiency. 
What we hear at public worship, they say, we can say better 
for ourselves ; there we are bound to a fixed time, but we 
can choose for our own meditation the time that anits ns 
beat ; whatever we may do for our edification, whether from 
our own thoughts or in connection with the divine Word, 
wilUbe more useful to u8 than what is not intended alone 
or even chieSy for ns. But such ideas reveal a serious 
misconception; and if we are really concerned to gain a 
hearing for this part of the invitation, and to be always 
helping more of our brethren to this spiritual enjoyment, 
we must, if possible, correct those false ideas. How can 
this be done, do you ask ? I think in this way, When we 
separate here, and each of ns returns among his own circle, 
let the conversation be less about hiip who has been called 
on that day to explain the Word of God, than on the subjects 
themselves on which he has spoken ; let the preacher dis- 
appear and the divine Word become the point of interest ; 
let there be more said about the effect of such blessed 
Christian fellowship,— how each has been strengthened by 
the consciousness of a common interest in prayer, and by 
the fresh stimulus we have received together on our way 
to the goal set before ns, and what joy we have .had in 
seeing so many with their faces directed thither. In this 
way others will see how much value we attach to Christian 
fellowship, and that this Is the chief thing in our assemblies; 
and in this way they will lose their mistaken ideas. For 
DO me can believe that he is, or can accomplish for huosAU. 
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alone, all that offers itself to him in the fall united power 
and kindly contact of a spiritnal communi^. That a maa 
should think he is able to do himself as much good as the 
voice of one other man can do, is natural enoagh in these 
days ; but how great would be the vanity that should feel 
able to dispense with the Communion of Saints I 

And now, would that it wore not necessary to mention 
another hindrance ! And yet I am constrained, and cannot 
but do BO ! The great difference in the ideas of Christians, 
when they come to express the great gospel call more 
minutely, one laying down its essential conditions in this 
way, another in that ; — ah ! this interferes only too effectu- 
ally with the agreement and harmony of mind in our 
assemblies. You invite one or another, and he says^ I do 
not hear there that which alone I count to be true Chriati- 
anity ; there the mystery of faith is not spoken of so aa to 
edify me ; there the words that most help me to communion 
with the Saviour are wanting; there certain expressions 
are need that disturb me in my devotion ; the whole effect 
produced has a suspicion of scepticism, says one ; it savours 
of superstition, says another. It is this unhappy narrow- 
ness that makes such divisions among us, and deprives us 
of 80 many spiritual blessings. And how are we to meet 
this difBcuIty? How weighty a question I This at least 
is certain, that if our invitation bears traces of this party 
spirit, it will have very little influence. Even natural 
things hold up an example to us here. The same forces in 
the soil produce a thousand different plants ; but look at 
the proudest ornament of the garden, and the meanest 
flower of the field ; the bee plunges humming into the one 
and into the other, gathering the same precious honey &om 
all. Oh ! that we showed ourselves as such bees, knowing 
how to draw honey from everything that contains any of 
the true spiritual sustenance I If we show in this way that 
we are bound by no such narrow views, but are able to 
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draw strength for the spiritual life wherever only Christ 
is preached, in whatever manner; then ia oar invitations 
to our brethren we shall more and more get the better of 
this miserable party apirit. 

Let us, then, not be veary of inviting others in every 
way to the Lord's great spiritual feast; for we are sent 
forth to do this. Our Saviour, though He devoted His 
whole public life to this mission, had but little outward 
and visible result to rejoice in ; but He had in His heart 
the certainly that He was doing His Father's work, and 
was able to Bay when He left this world that He had 
finished that work. And therefore, in the midst of all the 
opposition that He met with from men. He held fast the 
same courage, the same serenity ot spirit, the Bame un- 
quenchable love to those whom He was to invite. And this 
is the pattern which we must follow. Then will our message 
be blessed at least in secret, even if we see but little outward 
result. The present is a time, specially fovourable for this 
work — a time in which each of us cannot but hear a voice, 
which says that any night his soul ma; be reqaired of him. 
How clearly at such a time does the difference show itself 
between those who, because they have as yet given no heed 
to the divine invitation, have fled from the soimd of that 
alarming voice into the tumult of life, so that it dies in- 
effective on their ear, instead of drawing them away from 
the emptiness of earth to higher things ; and those who 
hear that voice with tranquil hearts, because they have 
obeyed the call of the Lord and already, through faith, have 
won their way to eternal life, and conqaered death. We 
have a fine example ot how to invite under such circum- 
stances in Ephesians v. 16, 19, 20. The apostle is telling the 
Christians how to aoit their conduct to the evil days in 
which they were living; and what does He say to them? 
He bids them give Uianks, and amidst the trouble of those evil 
days to sing and make melody in their hearts to the Lord. 
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Oh, friends, if our brethren see that VB are able to do 
thJB in the present, and every evil day, that will be to them 
the most powerful invitation. If they see in ub, in all cir- 
cumstances, the same calmness and assurance, they cannot 
doubt that it is God's power that works in us, a power to 
which all have only to yield themselves, in order to enter 
the blessed kingdom of Ood ; and thus will the number be 
ever increasing of those who join as in praising Him who 
Las brought ub from death to life. Amen. 



LOVED IN THE BELOVED. 

{Third Sunday m Advent, 1831.) 

Test : Johb xvi. 27. " For tho Father Himself loveth you, be- 
cause ye have lovud Ife, and havo believed tWt I came forth frum 
the Father." 

THAT was a great word of the Saviour about Himaelt 
on which we lately apoke together, in which He repre- 
sented Himaelf as from of old the one object of dceire and 
longing to all the best part of mankind, to those who were 
nearest to God and had received most teaching from Him : 
but this is a still greater saying, in which He sets Himself 
before us as the real cause of the love of God towards us, — 
as He for whose sake alone, by virtue of our relation to 
Him, that is to say, on account of our faith in Him and love 
to Him, we became objects of the love of Qod, His and our 
Father. But it is He who can say of Himself what one 
would have been disposed to dispute in the mouth of any 
other, " If I bear witness of myself, yet my witness is true ; 
for it was eternally clear to His own consciousness what He 
was to be to the human race to whom He had come. In all 
others this knowledge could only be gradually unfolded by 
experience ; that is, by their obeying His word and actually 
fulfilling the will of God which He declared to them, that 
they should " believe on Him whom the Father had sent." 
Therefore, an we count ourselves among those who have 
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learned to love Him, and liavo attained to the faith that He 
came forth from Ood, let hb examine Hia vord by the light 
of our own experience and make it clear to ourselves, in 
talking over it, how the Saviour is He for whose Bake, if we 
love Him and believe in Him, we also are loved by Ood. 

I. In the first place, every one will no doubt say to him- 
self in contradiction of this, that if Ood is love, His love 
muBt reach as far as Hia omnipotence, and there must be a 
universal love of God. And certainly we shall feel bound 
to admit that this special love of which the Saviour speaks 
in our text ia only an outcome of that universal love. As 
surely aa the highest knowledge which we have reached 
through the Son of Ood is this, that Ood is love, so surely 
must we believe that every work of Ood's hands is also an 
object of His love. Only, of course, dead things could not bo 
objects of His love ; nor could that which, though certainly 
alive, yet was incapable of any perception of Him, be such 
an object ; but the spiritual eye of those who know Him 
soon becomes so clear as to all outward things, that they 
perceive that anything which we can only regard as inani- 
mate and dead is really in itself nothing at all. That which 
we could imagine as having no kind of connection with that 
life which alone among created things is the image of Qod, 
would have no proper existence. But there is nothing that 
is not in some way allied to it. Everything endowed with 
mind, everything that can, even in a very imperfect and 
distant way, become conscious of Oed, everything that ac- - 
cording to its nature can be reached by the beams of His 
love,— all these are certainly in themselves objects of that 
love. And so the ancient accounts in the Old Testament of 
the creation of the world are closed with the words, " And 
Ood saw everything that He had made, and behold it was 
very good." That was the breathing of love, the look of 
divine delight over all His works ; and it reached as far as 
Hia almighty power hod done in calling into beiug that which 
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was not ; but still all was good only as connected with tliat 
part of this created, finite being which could be the reflec- 
tion of His own being; which was capable of knowing Him 
and of feeling after Him in His works. And yet when we 
reflect that the principal aubject of that old story is this 
earth alone, the scene of our life and work, — that it notioee 
only in BO far as they affect this world, all the rest of God's 
works, which oar present knowledge shows us as being so 
much greater and of so much wider range ; when we reflect 
further, that in this world man is the only intelligent being ; 
with reference to whom everything is arranged, for whom 
everything is made that belongs to this world, or that has 
any bearing on it in other worlds ; — with these things before 
our minds, oh, how can we understand the statement that 
Ood the Lord pronounced it all very good, when He saw not 
only man as the noblest work of His hands, appointed to 
have dominion over the earth ; but just as clearly the tall of 
man, and all the loss to his spiritnal life and work which sin 
would bring to this man and to the whole human race ? We 
may surely say that if at that time God the Lord said of man 
itud of the earth which was to be his possession, that all was 
good, it must have been because He had in view not only sin 
nud the fall ; but further, — and that not merely aa included in 
His satisfaction, but as being the essential ground of it, — 
Him who was appointed to restore all things. Lideed it was 
only in reference to Him, — only because human nature was 
capable of receiving into union with it the Word who was 
to become flesh, therefore only because through Him man 
was to be brought back to God, into a closer and more 
intimate relation than had been possible before, — it was only 
in view of all this that God the Lord pronounced all good. 
And therefore already in this Word He made Himself known 
B8 the Ood who wonld have compassion on sinners, and who 
would overlook the times of ignorance, if only in those times 
He in whom God was already well pleased, should find. in. 
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men the adherence, the faith, the love withoat which He 
could neither irapart His thoughts to them nor bring them 
into perfect union with God. And thus this uniTeraal love 
oi God is everywhere shown to man as to the creature made 
in His own image, in all his various conditions ; this is the 
way in which the Scriptures throughout explain and make 
intelligible that love aud compassion of God ; that He has 
included all under sin and unbelief, that the promise might 
come through faith in Him in whom alone it wonld be made 
plain to all for what a glorious destiny God had created man. 
Therefore alt that we are told of the special love of Qod and 
His delight in individuals concerns those who, according to 
His unsearchable plan, were appointed to stand in a closer 
earthly connection with Him who was to come. And uo 
the nation from which the Saviour was to arise was His 
chosen nation ; for this reason it was preserved and kept 
separate and again and again delivered from the distress into 
which it had brought itself by sin, in order that the reve- 
lation of God should be kept safe, and that from this nation 
should come the only-begotten Son of the Highest. And 
thus we must say that all mankind was from the beginning 
the object of the divine good-pleasure and love : nothing that 
was created in His likeness, nothing connected in any way 
with this created image of Himself, was excluded from His 
fatherly care ; but no one was an object of God's love and 
solicitude in himself and for bis own sake. 

II. This brings us, then, to the second point to be con- 
sidered ; namely, what is the distinctive nature of that 
special love of God to us on account of our faith in Christ 
and love to Him ? But this special and that universal love 
are so joined that even what the Savioor here spoke of 
specially to His disciples signifies nothing different from 
that universal love. It waa not His disciples in themselves, 
as they had been and as they would have continued to be 
without Him, who were the objects of the divine love He 
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Speaks of ; but only, He says, for this reason does the Father 
love you, because you have learned to love Me, because you 
have attained to the faith that I came forth from God. For 
as the Saviour of the world ■was, even from the beginning, 
as the only-begotten Son of God the one immediate object of 
divine satisfaction in this whole world of men; God choee 
and drew to Himself in a special manner, (as we lately saw 
in the case of Abraham,) only those who were connected with 
Christ's future; although they received, in the greatest 
moments of their lives, only a far-off prevision of that future, 
which, faint as it was, became their greatest posseseion and 
the most precious treasure of their lives. And just in the 
same way He chose the disciples of His Son, only because of 
their closer connection with Him; as indeed it was natural 
that their love to the Beloved of God should attract the love 
of God to them. How like man the Most High seems to 
speak in these words I And yet how directly obvious must 
their divine truth be to as as well as their human character 1 
This is just what we all feel ; he who loves those whom we 
love, becomes thereby the object of our love. And if he 
was already such in some degree, he becomes now the object 
of a different, a new and more fervent affection. It cannot 
be otherwise. If the Saviour was the direct object of the 
diviue delight, how should not God have taken delight in 
those who recognised in that Saviour the glory ol the only- 
begotten Son of the Father? If He was the object of the 
Father's delight because through Him the whole human race 
was to be brought to God and to glory ; how should not 
those also have become objects of God's delight, and have 
been, as it were, flooded with a reflection of His glory, who 
not only recognised that in Him all the divine promises were 
actually fulfilled, and knew TTim as the source from which 
alone flowed the words oi life, but who, moreover, could not 
but serve Him with their whole being in the accomplishment 
of all the divine purposes for the salvation of the ^ratl^. 
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And how does tke Saviour Himself represent to ns this love 
of God, of which we become the objects for Hia sake ? He 
said to His disciples, I will not say that When yon have need 
of anything, when yon wish to ask anything from the 
Father, I will pray for you to the Father ; for the Father 
Himself loveth yon, because ye love Me and believe that I 
have come forth from God. Now is not this the highest re- 
lation in which man can stand towards God — that he should 
make rei^uests and God grant them, that he should ask and 
God should answer ? For each question is really a petition, 
and every answer is a gift. Nowhere among the human 
family, indeed, has tliis relation been regarded or expressed 
otherwise than just in this way. If in any place there 
waa a sanctuary specially consecrated to higher beings or to 
the Highest, it was in order that prayer might thus be pre- 
sented before God, and that thence might flow forth the 
blessings granted; that doubting spirits might there pro- 
pound tlieir questions, and receive an answer out of some 
m}-st6rious depth of the divine nature. And this is the 
peculiarity of our relationship to Him, the Father — that He 
is only called on to give us such things as the heart purified 
t^ the word of His Son desires, only to answer such qnes- 
tions as are connected with our love and faith, because just 
by reason of our love to the Saviour and our faith that He 
came forth from God, no other qnestions arise in our hearts. 
Oh, what grander imagination can we have of our relation 
to God than this ? Is the highest Being the source of all 
happiness and of all good ? Wei), then, all must be good that 
comes from Him. And if His gifts are granted in answer to 
our requests, that is a sign that we ask what it was in His 
mind to grant us, that our souls are in harmony with the 
principles on which He rules and arranges the world of 
intelligent beings whom He has created in His likeness — a 
sign that we ore only desiring that which He has Himself 
Appointed as best for ua. For if we asked anything else than 
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this, He would net grant wliat we asked. And the Savioar 
therefore regards thia aa the fruit of our love to Him ; for 
how can those who love Him and believe that He came forth 
from Qod ash for anything bnt what belongs to the work for 
which He came from God and came into the world, and after 
it was accomplished left the world and retomed to the 
Father ? What can they ask bnt what belongs to the work 
of saving the world through Him ? And if our prayers have 
no other object than what is soggested by oar love and faith 
towards the Saviour, — well. He says, I need not even say 
that I will pray the Father for you, for the Father Himself 
loveth you ; that is, the thing yon ask will come directly 
from Himself. Bnt in fact these two ideas are essentially 
connected, and are the real ground of the relation which the 
Savionr means to establish between Qod and us ; the fact 
that we have really learned to love Him as He was, in view 
of what He came for, what He lived for, what He laid down 
His life for ; and further, that we have arrived at the con- 
viction that He came forth from Ood, given by God to men 
for their salvation, to fulfil His purposea of blessing towards 
them. And so the Savionr says also to His disciples a little 
earlier, " Hitherto have ye asked nothing in My name." For 
that alone is a prayer in His name, which ia prompted by 
this faith in Him and love to Him ; and it is only what ia 
asked in His name that He promises His disciples will be 
granted. And therefore, He says, when I am no longer 
among you, yon will ask in My name ; for not till then will 
your souls be quite purified from the misconceptions which 
before were still mixed with your love and faith ; and then 
yon will only wish to obtain by your prayers that which 
from the beginning has been the real object of yonr doings 
and efforts; that is to say, only what belongs to the great 
work which the Father has appointed Me to accomplish. So 
far, then, as we no longer ask anything bnt what can be 
asked for in Cbriat's name, the Father loves ns, so that He 
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graDtB US vtiat we ask ; and such love to the Saviour is in- 
separably connected with the faith that He came forth from 
Ood. How otherwise conld we so utterly bind ourselves to 
the work and will of a single man ? 

Yet, my friends, let ae still linger a moment to look 
particularly at theae words. How long they have givui 
occasion to ever-renewed keen dispute and painful dissen* 
sion among Christians! How have believers longed and 
striven to penetrate more and more deeply the mystery of 
diia doctrine of the Saviour's proceeding from Qod I and 
how often has some particular way or another of thinking 
about it been the cause ot utterly dividing Christians, and 
of rending apart their loving fellowship! If such mys- 
terious doctrines, if any such exact definitions of the 
manner in which the Saviour proceeded from God were a 
part of the faith on which God's special love to ns depends, 
oh, how was it possible that He who was the very brightness 
of that love should have been so careless of His own as not 
to have given them the plainest and most definite explana- 
tion of this in the most impressive way ! How could He 
■ have left it, as it were, to chance, whether they should 
attain to this knowledge or not, if yet their share in this 
special love of the Father depended on it ? How easily has 
now one, now another, been always falling on some new 
interpretation of the doctrine, how difficult Christians have 
always found it to agree on one and the same view, while yet 
each supported his own from Scripture I But how minons 
is this apparently so unavoidable difference of opinion, if it 
is not enough to believe that the Saviour came forth from 
God ; — if the love of God does not rest on him who holds that 
it is to be understood in this particular way and not in that 
other way. But, my friends, just because the Savioor 
brings our love to Him and our faith into so immediate 
connection, we may be snre that what only affects our belief 
that He came forth from God, in such a way that H has bo 
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inflnenca on oar love to Him, can just as little affect God's 
love to U8 ; and we may tranqnilly allow all such differences 
to take their course, so that this subject may always bo 
coming up anew for Christian investigation. But that 
which cannot contribute to the growth ol our love to the 
Saviour, for that very reason, does not determine God's love 
to us ; and oh, still less let it mar our love to each other, 
fltill less let it break the bond of unity in which we show 
our love to the Saviour by helping forward His work. So 
we may let all that rest ; if we are only sure of this, that to 
the question John sent to ask the Lord, " Art thou He that 
should come, or look we for another," there can be no answer * 
but this: yes, truly, in Him all tlie promlsea of God are yea 
and amen ; there is no other to be looked for after Him ; in 
Him the whole fulness of divine love and grace is revealed 
to us, and the true life communicated to us through Him ; 
yea, all saving truth is eet before us in Him. And if we 
know this, that is believing that He came forth from God, 
For the fulfilment of the divine decrees can only proceed 
from God, and He must have come forth from Ood, who was 
to solve the mystery of man's so chequered and intricate and 
often so dark destiny ; — so to solve it that the issue of all 
shall be that very peace that comes from above, and that 
very eternal life to which all who believe in Him have made 
their way through death. 

in. But let us propose and answer yet a third inquiry. 
We have seen that because we love the Saviour and believe 
that He came forth &om God, therefore the Father loves 
tis, and that we thus stand In a certain direct relation of 
love to God. Now, from the moment in which we take 
possession of this relationship to the Tather, — when it 
actually becomes our property, does not our separate relation 
to the Saviour become something superfluous? is it not from 
that time cancelled ? And so would it not be most correct 
to !iay that the first and original love is still that universal 
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love of God to overything that Uvea and ia capable of taking 
knowledge of Him in His vorks? bat because men kept 
back the tmth in nnrigbteousneas, becaase they refused to 
see and praise Him in Hia worka, and so mnat have gone on 
sinking ever deeper into ruin, therefore God had reaolved 
from eternity to send Hia Son, on whom their love and faith 
might in the first instance take hold. In this way they 
wonld be made capable of perceiving God'a plan, and under- 
standing His will ; they would not only become conecioua of 
His omnipotence, but would infer His fatherly love. But 
when the ruling consciousness of this relation between God 
and man is re-established, and they are thns brought bock 
to the position of children of God ; theu the knowledge of 
His love calls forth answering love, and there is no longer 
need of any special medium through which to use and enjoy 
this relationship. Does the Father love us? then we no 
longer need any intercession, not even that of Him whom 
the Father sent for our salvation, as indeed this ia just 
what Christ aaya ! Why then should we not be able to 
continue in this direct relation to God, and the mediation 
of Christ be just as well forgotten in time, as it was out of 
sight before ? Now here, you see, ia the diflference between 
Christians. There are those who wish only to learn from 
Christ, who believe that He was sent to open men's 
spiritual eyea anew to necessarj' Emd saving truth ; but that 
if a man has again fonnd hia way to the truth, and is 
enlightened by it, that light is kindled in himself and goes 
on burning ; and that his mind wonld not be at one with 
itself unless the power increased in him to follow the tmth 
he knew. And thus each of us must count on his own 
efforts to help himself on after the truth has been given us 
by Christ : He must ever be held in blessed and grateful 
remembrance among men, and His teaching must be alwajrs 
the iirst atep on which they take their atand : but now men's 
relation of childlike obedience to God, as well as their caa- 
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fidonce in the blessings of His fatherly love, is & direct 
relation, based on their own knowledge. Very different 
from this is tbe language of those who not only wish to 
learn from the Savionr, and who do not merely believe that 
it was necessary for Him to come into the world in order, 
as the Light, to pierce throngh the darkness; but who 
regard Him as the Life of the world, in whom alone we 
hckve life. Such persons never believe it possible to do 
without the Savionr, even if they have como to the Father ; 
even if they feel it to be true that the Father loves them 
because of their love and their faith, ah, they cannot de- 
pend on being able to maintain this relation, if they forsake 
the Saviour. Towards which of these views do the Lord's 
own words in general point, and more especially those which 
have been the subject of our present meditation ? If the 
Father loves us for this reason, that we love the Son, would 
not the Father's love necessarily cease if wo could ever 
cease to love the Son, for whose very sake He loves us, as 
the effect always 'ceases with the cessation of tbe cause ? 
If the Father loves us because we believe and are confident 
that Christ came forth from Him, would not the Father's 
love necessarily cease if this faith and confidence became of 
less value to ourselves? But tbe words of the Saviour say 
even too plainly that this is impossible ! Just as He was 
aware of the weakness of His disciples, and knew before- 
hand that when they should be tempted, after the Shepherd 
was smitten, to scatter every man to his own, yet His 
prayer must be fulfilled, that they should continue in His 
truth; so by the very act of expressing this assurance, He 
declared that their love to Him could not cease. What 
kind of a Jove wonid it be that could ever let go the beloved 
object? Such a love conld only be a fleeting emotion, that 
had no spring in the c&lm depths of one's being. If we have 
really learned to love the Savionr, we cannot forsake Him ; 
nor can we entertain the question whether, if «« {^snn>^ 
S.8. I'V 
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Him, we Bhonld continno in the Father's love. We feel tho 
truth of whtit He saya, Becanse you love Me, ■without Mo 
yon cnn do nothing; our very existence is involved in the 
qnestion of whether we persevere in love to Him or forsake 
Him. If we have once acquired the confidence that He 
came forth from God, must wc not then feel unsafe in every 
step that we should take on our way to solvation, if we 
consciously had less desire to follow Him than to seek out 
some path for ourselves? No, the thing is impossible; we 
love Him, and therefore we cannot cease to love Him : we 
believe that He came forth from God, and therefore we 
cannot wish to live apart from Him. And therefore we con- 
tinue sure of the love of Qod to us, because love to the Son 
is never extinguished in us. And it will always remain 
true, that there is no way for us to see the Father but in 
the Son ; He will ever be to us the nearest and most com- 
plete revelation of the Highest; we shall always, in our 
union with Him, be conscious of the fatherly love of Qod, 
and continue in it. He who abides in love, abides in Ood, 
and God in him ; but this is the love that came from 
Qod, that wo love the Son whom He has sent, that we 
cleave in firm confidence to Him, out of whom no salvation 
is to be found for the human race. 

And so, my friends, let us anew welcome the Saviour, 
through whom we are brought into fellowship of God's 
fathorly love ; let us acknowledge it aa the greatest benefit 
that God could pour forth on us, that He sent Him to bring 
us into such a union of love with Himself ; but let na not 
proudly trust in oui-selvos, as if we could go forward in tho 
way of life without Him. Bather let us keep faithful to 
that word of the disciples which has always been the watch- 
word of all who loved and believed in Him : Lord, to whom 
shall we go if we leave Thee? Thou hast the worda of 
otomnllifc! Amen. 



XXI. 

THANKSGIVING AFTEE CHASTISEMENT. 

{Preached on the Cessation of Chokra, Feb. 1832). 

Tkst: Ueb. xii. 11, 12. 

MY devout friends, tlie terrific form of the devastating 
disease which has so long been raging in this great 
city has now left as, though we cannot feel entire con- 
fidence that it will not return ; for it would not be the 
first instance if it appeared a second time, in a place so 
densely populated, to repeat its devastations. But are we 
right in availing ourselves of the apparent cessation which 
has been granted to us through God's kind providence, merely 
for the purpose of offering Him our thanks that the chastise- 
ment is past ? Not BO I that would not exhaust the -meaning 
of the sacred words which we have just heard. Although 
this disease has been a chastisement which has brought 
forth the peaceable fruits of righteousness only in eo far 
as we have allowed ouiBelves to be exercised by it ; yet it 
assuredly befite us to give thanks not only that it is past, 
but also that it has been here. In a preceding verse, the 
writer speaks thus of the divine chastenings, saying, if wo 
were left entirely without chastening, of which all the 
children of God are partakers, we should have no right to 
consider ourselves sons, but only bastards. Therefore it is 
most fitting on an occasion like this that we should consider ' 
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God's providential dealings, which are the cause of our 
meeting, In tbeir whole connection. 

I do not, of course, wish to be here understood to mean 
that we most be able to discern and comprehend why 
exactly this or any other chastisdment of the same or of a 
different kind has been needful. But &a soon as the chas- 
tisement is so far past that we are able to breathe more 
freely, and to raise our thoughts to calm meditation, our 
minds should be disposed to give thanks to God by sach 
considerations as these. We feel that ws most not remain 
without choBtisement ; and even a small amount of self* 
knowledge suffices, in general, to convince na that the 
manifold forms of chastisement that we meet with in the 
course of our life are arranged for us all by the Father of 
spirits in His fatherly love, in order to exercise us now in 
this, now in that lesson of Christian piety. 

Begarded in this way, my dear friends, the words of our 
text form, as it were, an explanation and application of those 
Words of the Apostle Paul which we so often weave into onr 
united prayer, to which also reference is not nnfrequently 
made in our meditations, that to those who love God — and 
they are assuredly only those who not only regard all that 
'comes from Him as sent for their exercising and training, 
liut who use it to that ond — that to them all thingB must 
Work together for good. And our text has a similar relation 
to those other words ot the same apostle, in which he calls 
t]n Christians in all things to give thanks to God, whether 
they seem at the time to be joyful or sorrowful things. 
And it is to be thanksgiving with prayer and supplication, 
proceeding from the consciousness that we shall always need 
hew chastisements as means of training, as well as new 
tokens of favour. In order, then, that we may present our 
Jiresent thanksgiving to God, as it becomes His children, 
let us see what the words of otir text represent to us as tbe 
^od which our cbasViwrneat ia ta effect for tis. It mentionrt 
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two thingB : in the first place it is said thsra grows oat of 
it a peaceable fruit of righteouBnesa ; and then, seoondly, we 
are encouraged— and who would not count this just as great 
a blessing — after having endured chastisement, to lift ap 
again the bands tbat hang down and the feeble knees ; that 
is, to rise again to undiminished courage and to oboerfnl 
activity. 

I. As to the first point, then— the statement of the writer 
of onr epistle that chastisement when it is present seems 
not to be joyous, but grierous ; but that afterwards it brings 
forth the peaceable fruit of righteousness — let us, first, for 
a moment turn our attention to this point, which of courso 
he believes and by no means denies, that chastisement seems 
to U3 grievous. If now and then strong-minded people claim 
that a man should always stand unshaken, not bowed down 
by the heaviest trouble ; that the sharpest and bitterest 
trial is to leave no trace on his features; the Scriptures 
make no such demand on us. If a severe, unwonted calamity 
interrupts the peaceful course of human life ; if we make 
unexpected and disastrons experiences of the powerlessneaa 
of all art and science when opposed to the inscrutable forces 
of Nature ; if it seems to us that, as it were, every sinew of 
the noble power over the earth, to which God has appointed 
us, were cut, and as if our mind could only slowly recover 
from a great defeat which it has suffered in its struggle with 
Nature ; — Scripture does not require us to think that joyful ; 
it must rather, according to human nature, be grievous to us. 
Only we mnst not understand the words of our text in so 
limited a sense as to suppose that the peaceable fruit of 
righteousness may not appear until the affliction ia entirely 
past. That could only apply in the case of safierings that 
pass quickly over, such as do no doubt often fall on indi- 
viduals, but not as to those which press for a length of time 
on the same commnnity, though, it may be, passing from 
one to another, and thus daily renewing tin «IS&^c^a.«»» (>:&&■ 
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00 it has been with ns in the past months. When we tead 
in the pnblio papers the daily number of the siok and tho 
dead ; and the list of those who had Tooo\'ered, beginning 
from a very small number and only very slowly increasing, 
the great disproportion was grlevona to us ; if a faint hop« 
had begun to dawn upon us that the force of the disease 
waa broken, and it spread afreeh with inoreaeed virulence, 
that bowed us down In deeper affliction ; but tho peaceable 
{niit of righteousness was already springing up between 
these alternations of sorrow, and nraa nourished by them. 

1 am not speaking especially of those members of the 
Christian congregations in this city who have made sad 
acquaintance with this frightful disease at close quarters; 
from whom members of their domoatio circle have been 
snatched away by death — and how oft«n have the dead in 
one bouse been many! Even so early aa the end of the 
year, when we kept our usual day of remembranoe, this 
terrible form stood in painful distinctness before ns ; even 
then, we wore all most profoundly sharing this sorrow with 
those on whom the stroke fell, while, full of the deepest 
sympathy, we looked round over the circle of Its devasta- 
tions. Now let ns rather, so far as we can, fix our eyes en 
the whole compass of our common life, which, however, is 
hardly to be taken in at one view ; lot us look at the form 
which it has gradually assumed ; then shall we become 
ConeciouH what is pre-eminently the peaoeable fruit of 
righteousness which proceeds from snch a£91ction ; which 
indeed must go on showing itaelf during a longer continu- 
ance of public and general fluffering, and must grow and 
ripen in proportion as we are compelled to struggle with 
that which is pressing on ns. 

All great divine chastisements, my devout hearers, whether 
it be a desolating disease or a destructive war; whether 
it be that Nature has for once shown herself unnsoolly 
niggardly, and rofuaw to bring forth fruits enongh for 
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the sustenance of great masses of men crowded together 
into narroT space ; or whatever else it may be ; all similar 
calamities, which become actually oppressive, appear to tu 
in a natural and close connection with the state of hnman 
society. We feel that partly they wonld take a milder form, 
purtly they wonld be more easily borne, if they did not 
always anew, yes, and always even more strongly produce 
cat of the present so complicated course of our life so 
great an inequality of outward oironmstances. This is what 
we are moat deeply impressed with in snob circumBtonces ; 
the great difference between those who not only have ready 
eveiything in the way of remedy that specially depends on 
man and lies in his power ; but arc also able to afford help 
to many others, if they no more than cut off here and there 
something suporfluous, and are willing to make a slight re- 
trenchment ;— the difference between such persons and those 
who, being obliged in the ordinary course of life to put 
forth all their powers to meet the principal and most urgent 
needs, cannot be able to cope with such times of unusual 
distress and suffering. In such times wo become aware of 
this di£forence in a specially painful way; for it is with 
good reason that we pity our brethren loss on account of 
not being able in ordinary times to enjoy the same high 
and reiined kind of life as ourselves, than because of being 
unable in unusual times to protect themselves against the 
pressure of distress. And the greater share we have in the 
benefits of our social position, and the more conscious we 
become how even the spiritual helps which we have at 
command are connected with those outward advantages, so 
much the more painfully do we feel oppreeeed by this in- 
equality. But in that case there results to us so much the 
more certainly the fi-nit of suffering and of chastisement, 
whidh is righteousness. 

That is to say, my beloved friends, this virtue finds a 
place only in man's twoinl cendhion; if that condition did 
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not exist, there would be no rlghteooBness. If eocli of as 
depended only on his own ways and doings, and hud- only to 
care for himself n.nd the narrowest circle of those belonging 
to him, we should know next to nothing nt all of snch a 
virtue and oE the manifold discharge of obligations that 
arise from it. What then is righteousness? Assnrodly 
nothing elso than the justly guiding sense of the relation of 
each individual to the community to which he belongs. It 
is the endeavour to meet the requirements of this connection 
at every point; and the making, with our own free will, 
a euitablo appropriation to what circnmstAoces demand, ot 
all the blcsstugs for which we are indebted to this position 
of united human energies ; thus directing the stream of pros- 
perity into places where things are least prosperous. It is 
the coming forward with active help where there is most 
manifest inadeiiuacy ; bo that the beuevolent eye may rest 
rather with pleasure than with pain on the still remaining 
inequality, and that everything in its own place may appear 
worthy of the whole and oxpresd its spirit. Times of repose, 
whether wo regard them more from the side of work or 
from that of enjoyment, rather bring with them various 
temptations to unrighteousness, and, as experience teaches, 
are not specially fitted to favour a correct estimate of our 
relations towards others and of our duties towards the 
whole. As long as all around qs are at least in a tolerable 
state, each of those who are in more favoured circumstances 
believes only too easily that he has a perfect right to all that 
he possesses and enjoys, and that he may dispose of it as 
seems best to him for the carrying out of his own wishes, 
without being in the least under any obligation as to others. 
That is the beginning of unrighteousness ; and how easily, 
if nothing intervenes, can it grow from this beginning to 
a threatening and dangerous height. Therefore from time 
to timo, by unknown and ongoverned forces of Natnre, or 
by means of the seeds of discord that are always present 
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in tiuimin society, or throu^ eome general blazing op of 
passions, the Alost Higli brings about sharp chastisementB 
that affect wide districts ; and there is indeed good reason 
then to say that whom He loveth He chasteneth. Then 
those poaseaaions often flee away suddenly in vapour and 
smoke ; then the firmest edifice falls to ruins in a moment ; 
and then each one leams by experience that what he pos- 
sesses and enjoys is not his own work, but dependent in 
every way on much that is not in his own power ; and abova 
all on the security and protection of public spirit and good- 
will. And in this way every one leams also to regard 
himself more as an administrator of a common property 
and in this conviction gives np his false idea that he is 
a proprietor sufBcient to himself, and so entirely rightful a 
possessor that he would have a claim to compensation if he 
ever sustained any damage. And the same holds true even 
of the bitterest loss which such times of chastisement may 
bring to an individual. For if love has lost a beloved object, 
there lios even in the sorrow which we feel, the conscious- 
ness of a power which is not broken, but only quiescent ; 
and oven amidst and through the sorrow a longing is stirred, 
and reminds us that this power of loving is a talent entrusted 
to us, a common property ; and we thankfully acknowledge 
that it the chastisement does not offer ns exactly a com- 
pensation for what wo have lost, yot that it satisfies our 
impulse to be working by love. Now if every one not only 
considers himself as a steward of common property as to 
his outward possessions, but also lives in the conscionsness 
of how ho himself is indebted to the whole, that becomes 
a new beginning, a fresh seed of righteousness among a 
people. 

And this, my beloved, is called in our text a peaceable 
fruit. This expression of the sacred writer stands in the 
closest connection with what goes immediately before; that 
every chastisement, at the time when it lays hold of us^ 
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seems not joyous, bnt grieTous. Joy and sadness — the niter* 
cutions of these opposite states of mind — ore most closely 
connocted vith our natural tempemmeat. Where joy is bo 
strongly and vehemently expressed that it almost overpasaeB 
the bonnds of a certain moderation that ve have in onr 
mind's eye ; and, in the same way, when we see men going 
along oppressed and bowed down by sorrow ; there we have 
a foreboding that for tho moment, at least, things are going 
ill; indeed that the power of the spirit over the fiesb ii 
almost endangered; then we see how easily the sonl con 
be shaken from its tme balance, which yet is necessary to it 
if the spirit is to keep a firm hold of tho reins and assert its 
ruling iiosition over the flesh. But all the vicissitudes of 
life, whether they may plunge us suddenly from joy into 
sorrow or the reverse, are meant, just through exercise, 
through the wise encountering of danger, to raise us more 
and more above this vacillation ; so that we may guard 
against excess, and equanimity may be the prevailing habit 
of our life. But wo only encounter danger thus when the 
consciousnesfl of spiritual well-being, which docs not- depend 
on the changes in our natural life, has become really onr owu 
feoling, the true substance and strength of our life. Then 
those varying emotions of the mind will more and more be 
repressed, and the uniform higher life will predominate ; the 
oil of peace will more and more smooth and level tho troubled 
surface ; and the summons by the divine will will make ns 
as secure amidst all storms as in tho most sheltered haveo. 
But above all, is it this very righteousness to which we are 
called by the divine chastisements, which produces and con- 
firms this peace in ne. For how con we still be keenly 
moved by the acquisition or the loss of outward possessions, 
if we regard ourselves only as stewards of those things, who 
will have no further account to render for what is taken 
from them ? And if in snfTering and in joy wo equally foel 
tho nood to lieep loith and to show love to those among 
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whom God has placed as, how can it but be that in a soul 
thuB exercised God's peace ehoold prevail even during His 
fatherly chasten ings. 

That, my friends, is indeed the blessed experience which 
we have already made in the time now past, when that bitter 
flhastisement assuredly lay heavily and oppressively enough 
upon us. Indeed what I have Jast been expressing was the 
view and the disposition which on the whole was prevalent ; 
and how did we rejoice to see this seed of righteousness not 
only spring up everywhere, but make such increase that, with 
the exception of a few easily forgotten moments of transient 
tumult which perhaps took place here and there, we were pre- 
served throughout our land from all ktnda of violent deeds 
which often enongh result from great general calamities. 
And many undoubtedly have become aware of this to their 
comfort ; that it is only the sentiment of piety and of sub- 
mission to the divine will, deeply impressed by the grace of 
God on our people, and well sustained and fostered in their 
character and spirit, although often concealed in ordinary 
life and not at all making an ontward appearance every- 
where, — that it ia this alone which, in this timo of trouble 
and anxiety, has kept us free from everything that would 
hinder us now from looking back, with a pure feeling of 
thankfulness, on the chastisement which Ood has removed 
from us. Oh, if to all the miseiy that we have seen and 
borne together, crime had boon added ! if disobedience to 
the laws, whether to those which always rule our life, or to 
the regulations which in that trying time were judged 
necessary to check the destructive spreading of the disease, — 
if this disobedience had broken out into acts of violence, so 
that intei'nnl peace and security had been destroyed; how 
heavily should we have been bowed down by the reproach 
which in that case would have loin on onr commonwealth, 
that we wero not capable of offering prajrer and gopplication 
in a way pleasing to God ! and moreover how little Bhould ^« 
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be fit to lift up the hondii that hang down and the feeble 
kneea ! Well for UB, therefore, and let us thank God specially 
for this, that in the midst of the sorrow and safFering of this 
painful time, the peaceable fruit of righteonsneaa has grown 
up among lis; that a disposition to Christian gentleness and 
benevolonco was so actively manifested that even those 
who are moat nt a disadvantage in oar complicated social 
condition must yet admit, with joy and gratitude, that their 
foUow-citisons are not unworthy stewards of temporal bless- 
ings, and that they have fiiithfully come to their help in the 
time of need. And thus also, through this trial, every fair 
bond of harmony and confidence has been more firmly knit. 
Only let us not, through being too strongly moved by any- 
thing that the moment brings, tbougbtlesBly forget the 
chastisement which God brought npon us and which Ue has 
now removed ; and so we may hope that from one period to 
another the tree of righteousness wilt bear still richer and 
fairer fruit ; that we shall be more and more richly adorned 
with all social and Christian virtues, and that by public 
npirit and regard to law, by integrity and pure goodwill, wo 
shall show ourselves worthy of the divine chastisement. 
For the Father chastens those whom He loves, and meons by 
His chastening to exercise them in godliness. 

II. And now let us lay to heart the second part of our 
text: "Lift up," says the sacred writer, "the hands that 
hang down, and the feeble knees." 

You will feel bound to admit that it is the nature of all 
chastisements like tliis, thnt in more ways than one they 
impede men in their usual work. We have to rejoice over 
many beneficent works of brotherly love, which this time 
has brought to light among ns ; but let us not forget, at the 
same time, how urgently these were required ; and then we 
shall certainly be obliged to confess, that however badably 
Bjrmpathy was expressed during this distress, that is still no 
proof that oar hoada hod not become weary and oar kneea 
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feeble ; only this effect is often not felt until afterwards ! 
Were ve not all filled fiir more than ordinarily with the 
sense of the insecurity of all human things? and it is the 
nniTersal experience that this feeling cannot but weaken in 
many ways the inclination for and ardour in all the social 
movements and operations working into each other, from 
which, nevertheless, the common well-being must always, 
as it were, proceed anew ; so that only too often, during such 
general troubles and after them, a great many ruin them- 
selves in the moat criminal and hazardous play with earthly 
possessions. But if it is only the more thoughtless who do 
this, yet we notice similar changes in almost all ; and there 
are only a few who distinguish themselves by continuing 
quite the some. And if wo go back ki the cause that pro- 
duces such effects, it is evident that the appeal in our text 
directly points to it. As soon as this pestilence began to 
devastate our part of the world, so rich in arts and sciences, 
how keenly did we feel that all our acquaintance with the 
forces of Nature, our skill in setting one over against another 
and overcoming one by another, yet always again proved 
insufficient as soon as an unknown evil broke out ; so that 
this shape of terror has swept over one comitry after another 
without being unmasked or arrested 1 And when it came 
into the midst of us, how fully we all felt, even apart from 
the way in which efforts were made to arrest and suppress 
the evil, that the ordinary course ot life and of business 
was forcibly broken up! Now if that was what met us 
everywhere when we swept our eye over the great field of 
most multifarious work in onr social life, how natural it is 
that, as the result of this, when the evil has passed away, 
every one should ask himself. What then is to be the fruit of 
all the toils and anxieties on which I am now about to outer 
anew ? This is certain, that if I make use of my faculties 
in the accustomed way, I shall soon again approach the posi* 
tion in which in the former free and happy times it was well 
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with me. Ky works will again go on in my hands, and tha 
reward of them will ag^in come to mo aa before ; industry 
and faithfulness, knowledge and skill, Will again, though not 
alone, yot for the most part, determine the measure in which, 
in my own sphere, I shall share in the good things of this 
life. But how poor a thing is this whole mode of action I 
how doea this groat fabric of human operations still look a 
stable foundation I Were there indeed no other danger 
than that of falling into the hands of men, no other troubles 
than those arising from the conflict of human passions or 
the complications of human circumstances, then we could 
still count on probabilities, there could still be something 
fovourable drawn forth from what was nnpropltions. But 
when Nature pours out on us from her own bosom entirely 
now and fearful calamities ; so that in spite of all precautions 
and all the skill of the physicians, human beings perish 
in great masses, is it worth while in such an nncertain 
state of human affairs, — on uncertainty that we thought 
ourselves out of reach of long ago — to plunge anew into a 
life that is nothing but labour and toil ? What pleasure 
could there be in carrying on even the simplest undertaking, 
when death mny so suddenly come between the beginning 
and the end ? To what end do we sow and plant and water, 
when we know so little, ah ! not merely if we ourselves, but 
if any one distantly related to ns shall escape this plague 
that snatches away its victims so suddenly, and reap what 
wo have sown ? Why not rotum to the simplest possible life 
without so many appliances, which yet are so often in vain, 
without so many exertions which yet may so easily be 
brought to mockery? Such thoughts betray the paralysed 
activity which is unhappily with too many the result of the 
divine chastisement. Are not all the sinews of courage cut 
where such words are heard? have not the hands there 
truly become weary and the knees feeble? 
But whore the peocoablo fruit of righteousness has really 
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ripened under the ^eat oE chastisement, there more livel; 
voices are heard instead of anch talk. We whose aim ia not 
enjoyment, and who have no desire to strive after posses- 
sions in order to enjoy them — why should we stop and turn 
back ? Shall we do so because we have certainly been con- 
vinced In the moat impressive way of the insecurity of enjoy- 
ment and the deceitfulness of possession? Possession is not 
the spur of our zeal, enjoyment Is not the reward of our 
labour ! Our reward ia with our Father in heaven, who 
sees In secret; and the secret thing that He sees is the 
spirit In which and the faithfulness with which we shore 
In the whole duty of men on earth. If we are to have 
dominion over the earth, and more and more cultivate it and 
bring it to perfection, then let us do oar best ! How much 
of our works shall remain, lies with Him who knows how 
He means everywhere to adorn and beautify, even exter- 
nally, the spiritual body of Christ. Whatever of it is de- 
stroyed, let na begin diligently anew, so that the damage 
may soon be repaired. If throngb chastisement we become 
conscious how much we still come short of perfection ui 
this earthly calling, let na the more faithfully see to it that 
everything salutary may turn to the greatest possible good, 
that no profitable experience be lost, so that the spiritual 
eye may be always becoming more keen, and the action of 
the faculties accelerated, and so the fabric of the common- 
weal rest on ever firmer fonndatlona. If death haa snatched 
away an unusual number of the friends who should have 
worked with us, let ua each according to onr ability take up 
their work and bear their burden ; and above all, let na also, 
on the other hand, limit the power of this death wherever 
and so far as we con by temperance and moderation, and by 
pious cheerfulness. And why should the i:;haBtisement that 
has come upon us make the manner of life which we have 
inherited and continnonsly coltivated, in any way distaste- 
ful to us? Hafe we really experienced in this time of 
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Baffering — oxperienced perhaps more than ever before — what 
happinoss it is oven amidet sorrow and tears to show love 
and do deeds of kindness? And does not a life like oars, 
with theee complicated relatioDS, which can only be regn- 
lated by love and faithfulness, — with these manifold diffi- 
culties, which only love and faithfulness can overcome, — does 
not such a life afford iia most opportonities for doing this, 
and, in the facility with which powers can be united for 
good work, the moat abundant means for the pnrpose ? Let 
us then keep onr common duty steadily in view ; thus let 
US listen to the voice of the divine chastening ; and ao shall 
we bo already beginning, even before the sonnd of that 
voice dies awny, to lift up the hands that hang down and 
the feeble knees, in order, as what follows our text implies, 
to take sure and vigoroits steps without stumbling. To, 
this, my beloved friends, may this time conduce for ns, and 
for oil whom the Loi-d has visited ! 

And oven to those among whose relatives some have fallen 
victims to this desolating disease — tor even this sorrowfnl 
pogo most not remain unnoticed in our solemn meditation — 
even to such there will open, in that case, a special source 
of comfort. After all, the children of men are always 
dying and being torn away from tho midst of their families I 
nay, the ordinary proportion of death, looking at least at 
such an extent as that of oar own country, will only have 
been increased to a trifling amount by this pestilence. They 
are really always dying, at all nges, sometimes suddenly, 
sometimes slowly, after more or less suffeiing ; and after the 
first pictures of memory are somewhat faded, the one manner 
nf dcnth or tho other m:ikes but a trifling difference to the 
survivors as to the reality of their loss. Let us therefore 
set aside this difference as of minor importance, and in its 
place bring forward another. Every case of death is meant 
at least to make an instructive and elevating impression on 
a portion of our community, and to lead ns back from the 
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outward appearance to the inward myatary and the deeper 
significance of life ; and this is the lost serrice that each one 
can render to the society in which he hiroself has become a 
partaker oE the divine Word. But the separate deaths of 
men in the ordinary way produce this salutary effect in a 
much slighter degree, aad extend it only over a smaller 
circle, which, having been in general more or less prepared 
for the event, receives the impression only very gradually. 
And when relatives and friends accompany to the place of 
rest the cast-off vesture of a beloved one departed, is it 
easy for them, in the sense of their loss, to rise above the 
thought of the individual ? Can we suppose that one readily 
thinks how many such moornful processions daily traverse 
onr city? Does one reflect at such times that the rule of 
being severed from life is, when considered as a whole, as 
settled and regular as that of coming into it? But this 
great harvest of death, how nniversally has it awakened and 
heightened the sense of the uncertainty of this earthly pil- 
grimage ! How has it, by the unwonted form of the disease, 
which truly hod always the seeming of a very death, by the 
inconceivable rapidity with which life gave way, — how has 
it in these ways brought closer to us all the mystery of this 
transition ! How has it impressed this on the hearts of all, 
that we can only walk worthily and cheerfully in this 
presence of death by keeping our minds at all times well 
regulated, and preserving the peace of God unbroken, so 
that we are conscious of being prepared for any kind of 
season, and for going on in peace with whatever the Lord 
may have appointed, as His servants. And this last and 
important service has been rendered in a very notable 
manner by the victims of this disease, even by those who 
have breathed their last far from their own people, tended 
by public servants ; and who rest apart bom their fathers, 
among those who shared the same lot. 
And now, thoogh doabtlesa this increase in wisdom^ (oa 
8.8. i\ 
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well as the peaceable fruit of righteoaeneas and the i«- 
awakeaing of energy and courage,) U shared only by those, 
who, as oar text says, have allowed themselves to be 
exercised by chastisement, yet wo may all be sapposed to 
have had a part in this exercise. For those alone have 
excluded themselves from it who have either aoaght in the 
whirl of dissipation to deaden the consciousness of what 
was going on aronnd them ; or who, not without at the same 
time evading their proper dnty, escaped, by going to a 
distance, the sight of the common distress. But every one 
who, faithful to his ordinary rale of life, has gone forward 
in the way of his duty, has continaed busy while consdong 
of the danger eqiully near to all, and has served the common 
cause according to his ability, has also been exercised in 
a way for which such a time has an advantage above all 
others. Only let us by no means confine this exercise to the 
chastisement now happily past, and so bring it to an end 
with this day's solemnity. No; as surely as every one of 
us will remember this time, may the remembrance be as 
indelibly fixed in all our hearts that in such immediate 
contact with death we can only be firm and undismayed 
because we have the prevailing consciousness of being 
citizens of a higher world, in which what is uncertain and 
transitory has no part ; and becanee the eternal life which we 
owe to Him, who brought with it true immortality to light, 
far surmounts all adverse contingencies, and does not allow the 
heart's gladness in God to be lost even amidst His chastenings. 
If these naturally seemed to us at the time to be sorrowful; 
yet it was not the sorrow of this world ; but that divine kin- 
dred feeling, which not only leads to salvation, but includes 
it. With snch sentiments let us hold fast the ronembrance 
of this time, that it may become a permanent blessing to ns, 
OS a aalutary token from our own life, that though here we 
walk amid transitory things and in the presence of death, 
yet even here onr manner of life is in heaven. Amen. 
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Pi-aycr, 
Yea, gracious Father in heaven ! we know Thou chastenest 
whom Thoa lovest! Therefore in Thy chastisBmant we have 
diacemed Thy fatherly love, according to which Thou didst 
seek to make us riper in Christian godliness, to unite us 
more heartily together, and to give us a new and preciong 
pledge that to those who love Thee, the most crushing and 
painful things must work together for good, Xiet then Thy 
dealings be honoured by us, in that Thy chastening is not 
lost on any of us, and that we always rejoice in the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness that grows out of it. Thou will 
our course become ever more secure and oar steps firmer ; 
and thus exercised in the understanding of what tends to 
our peace, we shall be ever becoming worthier of the 
glorious title of a royal priesthood, the people of Thy choice, 
whom Thou, according to Thy gracious good-pleasure, art 
leading even through earthly sufferings to unclouded peace. 
Amen. 



GOD'S LOVE MAGNIFIED IN CHBIST'S 
DEATH. 

(Good Friday, 1832.) 

Text: Bom. v. 7, a 

IN tlio whole passage from which these words are taken 
the apostle is trying to convince his readers that it is 
only through Christ that we come into right relations with 
God. Ho begins by saying, Let ns have peace with QoA, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ ; and ao let ns rejoice in the 
glory that God is to give ; nay, more, let us rejoice in tribu- 
lation also. He goes on to say that the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts by the Holy Spirit ; and then he con- 
tinues with the words of onr text, "for God commendeth 
His love towards ns, in that, while we were yet sinners 
Christ died for us." Ho thus represents the death of Christ 
as the most glorious manifestation of tho love of God to ub. 
Let us then take this thought as the subject of our meditation 
to-day. There are two points in it, which Paul goes on to 
e.^plain in tho following verses ; first, that God appointed 
Christ to death as the uttermost proof of obedience ; and 
secondly, that now, through this obedience, as he says, many 
are made righteous. Taking these two ideas together, we 
recognise the completeness of tho divine love in the death 
of tho Saviour. 
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I. In considering together bow God appointed our Lord 
and Saviour to suffering and death as the most perfect proof 
of obedience, it seems necessary to begin by removing a 
difficulty, vhich will certainly occur to every one. That is, 
that the death of the Saviour seems by no means so obvious 
an evidence of the love of Ood, His and our hea\-en1y Father, 
as of the Saviour's own love to His brethren ; and that it is 
only, as it were, on the ground of this love of His to as that 
we have any right to see in His death the love of Ood to- 
wards as. And yet the case stands as I have stated it. It 
is indeed difficult to separate things that are in the very 
closest connection ; and who could wish to make a division 
between the Saviour's love to ns and His obedience to His 
and our heavenly Father? And yet the two are so related, 
that His love to us is shown most directly in His life, and 
Hia obedience to the Father in Hia sufferings and death. 
His lovo to men is seen in His labouring to seek and - to save 
that which was lost, to show Himself as the ever-ready 
Physician of the sick, to communicate His own life to men, 
and instil it into them through His words and His works, 
to oSer Himself to them, that in Him they might find rest 
and refreshing to their souls. On the other hand, when He 
speaks of His death, representing Himself under the figure 
of the good Shepherd who gives his life for the sheep, He 
contrasts Himself with the hireling, who flees when he sees 
the wolf coming. The hireling flees because the sheep are 
not his property ; therefore the reason of the good Shepherd's 
giving His life for them must be that they are His own. But 
which of us is able to distingoish between love of his pro- 
perty and love of himself 1 Everything that is our property, 
in the strictest sense of the word, is also a portion of our 
power and our life ; and love to it is connected essentially 
and inseparably with love to ourseives. The Saviour says 
in another place to Hia disciples. Greater love hath no man 
than this, that, a man lay down his life for his friends; ya 
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are My friends, if ye do the things which I cotnmand you. 
But it was not for them as His friends, not for them in a 
special and exclusive and distinctive sense, that He laid 
down Hia life ; for He gave His life for the salvation of the 
world, and the world was not His friend. And when wa 
remombor the Saviour's one command which He gave to His 
disciples, " that ye love one another even as I have loved 
you," wo rejoice indoed that, in so far oa this love consisted 
in striving to bring salvation to all around Him by sustain- 
ing and filling them with His divine strength, we con lore 
each other with n similar lovo; for that finds expreeeion in 
the beautiful interchange of loving service, which is the 
very essence of Christian fellowship ; but how conld we love 
each other with such a love as that of the alone holy and 
pure One when He gave Hia life for the world of sinners? 
Thorofore if He Himself regarded Hie death as the necessary 
and direct result of His love, as its highest and moat essen- 
tial oxpression, this command of His would be futile; we 
should have to set aside just the best and highest part of 
His example before we thought of beginning to follow it. 
But He always spoke of His death as the will of the Father. 
" If it be possible," He says, " let this cup pass from Me ; " 
whicii He could not have said if it had been the work of 
Hia love— the choice of His love— to drain it ; " but," He 
continues, " not My will, but Thine be done." It is tme 
He speaks always of His obedience to the Father through 
His whole life, and therefore we cannot separate it from His 
love ; His love was, in fact, the very work which the Father 
gave Him to do, and which He did continnally. But if we 
wiah to speak separately of His giving Himself up to 8ufFei> 
ing and death, wo must say that in this, above all, ia shown 
forth His obedience to the will of the Father. And we shall 
see this the more plainly if we consider what is so clearly 
implied in the words I have just quoted, that Hia obedience 
was (to speak after the manner of men) in conflict with His 
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love. Not for Himself conid He pi^y, "Father, if it be 
possible, let this cnp pass from Me," but only for the sake 
of those whom tba Father had already given Him. Love 
would have liked to live still longer with them and for them, 
love would have liked to impart still more to them out of 
the fulness of His divine nature; but He left it to the 
decision of the Father, when the time and the hoar should 
ho come. He first said, "If it be possible, let this cnp 
pass " ; that was the expression of His heartfelt, unalterable 
love to His people ; "yet, not as I will, but as Then wilt " ; 
that was tho expression of His perfect obedience, and of His 
utter submission to the will of His Father. 

And now let us consider more closely how the death of 
the Saviour was really the most perfect act of obedience to 
which God could call Him. Scripture elsewhere represents 
it as being so. Thus the anthor of the epistle to the 
Hebrews says that as He suffered and practised obedience, 
He was made perfect tbrongh obedience. Now if His per- 
fection was to be shown forth in His obedience, it was 
necessary that this obedience itself should be of the highest 
and most perfect kind. But here again we are met by a 
crowd of examples and considerations that would seem to 
diminish the value of this obedience of the Saviour, in show- 
ing that there have been, and will alwajrs be, many similar 
cases in the history of hnman. life. How many are there, 
even without taking into account this holy and divine work 
of redemption, and those who have witnessed to this faith 
with their blood — how many have there been in all agos 
who have laid down their lives for their convictions 1 
Whether these were true or false, whether they presented 
a distinct or an obscnra view of divine truth, does not affect 
tho argument. And it is certainly true that many men hnvo 
shown, by the readiness with which they have gone to death, 
that they would rather give up their life altogether than 
make it into a self-contradiction. To profess from conviction. 
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and then to retract with convictions unchanged, is what no 
one can do in whom there ia the living love of tho tratb, t« 
whom there is anything greater than the vain and passing 
things of this lifo; but tho caso of the Saviour was by no 
means so simple as all those apparently similar instances. 
In tho narrative of Hia lifo wo find freqnently a variation, 
difficult to explain whon we look at isolated instoncos, and 
yot most plainly discernible, between open avowal and caa- 
tioua silenco. At one time Ho toacbos mon that tho only 
will of God which thoy have to do is to believe on Him 
whom God has sent, thus clearly pointing them to Himself; 
and again, when hailed as tho promised Son of David, the 
object of all men's hopes and longings, He forbids them oven 
to ppeak of it, charging even His disciples to toll no man 
that Ho is the Christ. Wo must, therefore, admit that this 
concealment was a part of His plan, and had its motive in 
the circumstances of His lifo as a whole. Thore was then 
no nccossity for Him to avow Himself on all occasions — to 
come forward with His testimony, ond most especially with 
His testimony concerning Himself, when it was only those 
who were capable of receiving it for whom it could be any- 
thing or effect anything. But the avowal which Ho mado 
before tho High Priost, Thou sayest it, I am the Son of God J 
nevertheless, I say unto thee. Henceforth yo shall see tho 
Son of Man sitting at the right hand of power and coming 
on tho clouds of heaven — this avowal Ho regarded na on tho 
one hand the cause of His deatli and on tho other the found- 
ing of His kingdom ; and He made it as an act of obedience. 
It was a part of His being made under tho law. Ho could 
not keep silenco beforo tlio Hipb Priest, unless Ho meant to 
ovado this universal lot, to which He wag called by tho will 
of His heavenly Father. It is truo this very confession of 
the Savionr's has drawn many others to siodlar sufferings 
and death. What numberless Christian martyrdoms there 
were in those earliest times in which the faith in the Son 
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of Ood Lad to Btmggle against the enmity of the whole 
world, of all those to whom Hia cross waa foolishness, all to 
vhom it was an offence. Bat in what light ore we to regard 
this? A port of it was the work of Christ's obedience in 
the souls of thoso who believed in Him ; it was the effect ot 
Hia life in them, and just on that account had a connection 
with His death, as the Apostle Paul speaks of filling np by 
his sufferings that which, so to speak, was lacking in the 
sufferings of Christ. But bow much also was the effect of 
human fanaticism and weakness— how much intentional and 
needless seeking after such a death — how many prejudices 
and misconceptions wore mixed with the self-sacrifice of 
otherwise noble spirits [ and in such cases it was not the 
pnro obedience of the Saviour. And now let us remember 
how His obedience was in conflict with His heartfelt and 
true love to His own, for whom He would gladly have lived 
longer to establish them more firmly in their life in Him. 
Lot us remember that He died in obedlonce to a law ot 
which Ho plainly said that it should soon altogether lose its 
authority and power — a law which He knew that men had 
misunderstood from tho beginning, regarding as the means 
by which they could please Ood and make sure of a future 
reward from Him, that which had only been given to inclnde 
all tho world under the consciousness of sin. And thus wo 
shall see that it was no direct impnlso of tho Saviour's own 
soul, hnmanly speaking, but only pure acquiescence in the 
will of Cod, that led Him to suffering and death. 

And now do wo ask the reason of this? The answer 
brings us back to the first part of our text. Scarcely, says 
Paul, will one die for a righteous, an upright man ; for 
every one considers that this character may belong to him- 
self just as well as to any Other. Yet, ho continnes, for 
a good man, peradventnre, some would even dare to die. 
That is, he supposes that if a man saw in another a fervent 
love to all that tends to the welfare and happiness of others^ 
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with a great power of effecting good not only for himself 
but for all about him; then, in order that the work of such 
a one should not be cat short, that he might go on using his 
splendid powers in noble deeds, he might even be willing to 
lay down his own life, counting it, though not worthless, yet 
of less value than the other. And yet how nature would 
resist, — how many questionings would arise in such a case ! 
Will he for whom such a sacrifice is mode continue even 
to be what he has been ? Can any one answer for the con- 
stancy of his will, for his faithful discharge of duty, for his 
self-devotion in the cause of good? Or, if it is more a 
question of the success of a single work, or of all hia works 
together, who will make Bure how much will turn out for the 
good of men ? Who knows how much of it will be counter- 
acted by the power of evil ? And therefore, says Fanl, one 
would hardly die even for a good man, and yet it ia certainly 
a possible thing. And the Saviour says, " Greater love hath 
no man than this, that a man lay down hia life for his 
friends." Those are always really our friends whom we 
chiefly regard as the good, with whom we believe, according 
to the inmost bent of our nature, that we can work most in 
harmony. To sacrifice one's individual existence for the 
soke of such powers in union is a love, says the Saviour, than 
which there is none greater. But God shows forth His love 
to u8 in this, says Paul, that, according to Hia command and 
will, Christ died for us while we were yet sinners; not for 
the sake of the righteous, not for a good man nor for a circle 
of friends, but for the whole world of sinners. And so we 
cannot doubt that this was the moat perfect act of obedience, 
and that God called Christ to it for our sakes ; for it was 
necosaary that He should endure this death, not for His own 
sake, nor with any other good object but that of effecting 
the salvation of sinners. 

n. This brings us to consider in the second place what 
yeas moant to bo accomplished and therefore woe accom- 
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plisbed— for whea we speak of a divine purpose, ve cannot 
separate design from fulfilment — by this deatb of the 
Savioor ; that we may see how it was the fall glorification 
of the divine love. 

The greatest love is that which effects the most good to 
the person who is the object of it. Wo should try in vain 
to give another definition of it. Now the apostle says, As 
by one man's disobedience many were made sinners, so by 
the obedience of the One, the many are made righteous. 
This then, this ia what was to result from the Saviour's 
obedience unto death on the cross. He needed to die for us, 
Paul says, when we were yet sinners, irere einnera ! Are 
we such no longer? Do we not always continue einuors? 
No, ho aaya ; through the obedience of the One, many are 
made righteous ; the justification of life comes upon all who 
believe on Him. But what ia meant by many becoming 
righteous in Him ? We could not easily find a word which 
ia suBceptible of more various shades of meaning. Right- 
eousness is in one sense the least that we think we have a 
right to require from every man ; in another it impliea an 
idea of the highest perfection ; and this is the sense in 
which it is so often used in Scripture, and even in merely 
human writings. And whence comes this great distinction? 
The inqeiry into this leads us into the innermost deptha 
of our being, and gives us the key to the whole history of 
man and to the connection of the divine counsels. Which of 
us has not, at least in the earlier part of his life, had in his 
mind the picture of a paradise condition, such as, from the 
few hints given us, we suppose that of the first man to have 
been before sin came into the world ? Do we ask ourselves, 
Was there righteousness there? We shall be obliged to 
answer, No I Was there a comparison that the man could 
have made between that which he octnatly was and som» 
thing else which he was meant to be and to become ? Again 
we must answer, No ! And if we osk ourselves if we can 
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regard this oe s condition which it would really be worth 
striving and longing after, which we Bhonld be right in 
wishing back or recalling ; certainly we must say Na This 
kind of peace with himself and harmony with external Nature 
EUDond him, this kind of enjoyment and possession of life 
without difficnlties, without struggles, with no greater de- 
velopment of his faculties, is not what man is made for. 
What is meant, then, by being righteous — on what does it 
depend P On this, that something is set before ns which we 
are to attain to, after which we are to strive, and wbicli 
therefore we as yet are not and have not. Only under such 
conditions is there any righteousness ; and under these it is 
in one aspect the smallest and most trivial thing, and iu 
another the highest and greatestj^a condition to which, 
strictly and literally speaking, we can never attain. ' It ia 
the most trivial if the object to bo attained is the keeping of 
an external law which is given to regulate the relations ot 
men. Not only must every one measure himself by this rule, 
but every one also is bound to fulfil it. If he does not do so, 
he becomes a hindrance to social life, and instead of forming 
a constitutional part of society is rather something which 
must bo removed from it that it may eafoly subsist. This is 
the righteousness wliieh wo have spoken of as being the least 
that wo cnn roquiro of every man. And now if wo ask what 
kind of ri^iiteousncBs was man capable of attaining to before 
the Son of GotI appeared on earth — ah, how paltiy soom 
the aims and efforts of even the noblest, the most cultivated, 
the most gifted nation among men I For what was the aim 
they had in view ? Merely the welfare of a small number of 
poople ; and to secure this they were ready at any moment 
to take up a position of hostility towards all others. What 
was the standard with which they compared themselves ? It 
was one particular aspect of human life, such as they found 
it in their own community, and as it had been transmitted 
from one generation to another. Well for us that we have 
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a High Priest "'without father, vithont mother, without 
descent," and In Him tv standard not limited to one time or 
place ; bat the express image of the divine nature in hnman 
form, the brightness of the divine glory, embodying in Him- 
self the whole hnman race, and yet standing above it as the 
ideal which all must strive to reach. And it was necessary 
that He should be thus made perfect by obedience unto 
death, in order that no doubt should ever be possible as to 
whether He would have resisted this or that temptation, 
whether He would have maintained His character in this or 
that position, whether something might not have occurred 
that would have been too much even for Him, and in which 
He would have sliown something of human weakness. It 
was necessary that we should see in Him this perfect 
obedience, even to the death of the cross; aud through this 
obedience we become righteoos, if we receive Him into our 
inmost hearts as the standard on which we are to form our- 
selves. Therefore He himself says, " He that believcth on 
the Son is not judged," because he is at every moment 
judging himself, having found the true rule by which to do 
so. 

But was I not directly contradicting the apostle, in saying 
that righteousness, in another view, is something that we 
can never attain to, seeing that he says. Through the 
obedience of One many are made righteous? We become 
righteous, only it is not because and so far as we have set 
Him before our eyes as onr ideal, for thus we shall never 
reach it, but reaUy because and in so far as we have 
received Him into our hearts as the fountain of life. "We 
become righteoua if we no longer live in the flesh, but 
Christ the Son of Qod lives in ns, — if we are fully identified 
with that common life of which He is the centre. For then 
each of us can say of himself. Who is there that con con- 
demn? It is Christ that justifies 1 We are in Him, He is 
in ns, inseparably united with those who believe on the 
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Son of God ; and in this fellowsliip with Him we are truly 
righteous. But if we come back to ourselvea and consider 
our individual life just in itself, then we are glad to forget 
-wliat is behind and to reach forth towards that which is 
before. Then we kuow well that we must ever anew take 
refuge in Him, ever be looking to Him and to His obedience 
on the cross, ever be filled with the power of His life and 
His presence ; and thus we shall attain to that growth in 
righteousness and holiness and wisdom, in which truly con- 
sists our redemption through Him, through His life and His 
love, His obedience and His death. 

/ ^Well then, my dear friends, how shall we most suitably 
commemorate this death ? Certainly in no better way than 
by accepting Him in every form in which He offers Himself 
to US — and in His feast of remembrance He does this in the 
most cordial though mystical manner ;i^accepting Him in 
accepting the words of life which we receive from Him and 
which abide imperishably among men ; in never ceasing to 
keep His image before us ; in loving each other with the 
love with which He has loved us. If we do this, He will bo 
in the midst of ns in all the manifold circumstances of our 
lives, in the quiet of solitary meditation, and where two or 
three ore gathered together in His name, and in the great 
assemblies of His people."? He will be with us in the busy 
stir of the world, ever in all our doing and suffering, Christ 
in UB, Christ among us, Christ the strength of oar life, His 
death the power of our obedience to the divine will, while, 
like Him, we desire no other meat than to do the will of onr 
Father in heaven!7 Let us together pledge ourselves anew to 
this beneath His cross ! lot this be the allegiance that we 
swear to Him, who was faithful to us even in death ; thus let 
ns follow His example of that obedience unto death through 
which He was made perfect, through which wo also shall be 
made perfect and brought nearer to His life. Then shall we 
Quderstand these word«, It become Him who would bring 
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many children to salvation, to make the Captain of their sal- 
vation perfect through the BnfTering of death. Amen. 

Prayer. 
Yes, holy and merciful God and Father, praised be Thy 
name for Thy holy and wise guidance of the family of man. 
No blessedness could there be for ns but in seeking Thy 
kingdom and its righteousness. To reveal this to us, it wag 
needful for Thee to send Thy Son into the world, who raised 
again towards heaven the downcast glance of our spirits, 
lifted up our hearts and purified them to love Thee truly ; 
who showed ns how thine image can live in man, and what 
that holiness is which we are to aim at. Oh, give to Him, 
then, an ever-increosbg multitude as His spoil ! let the story 
of the cross of Christ be blessed now, and to all future 
generations! Spread abroad the joyful sound more and 
more among all nations on earth, till there remains not one 
where Thy name is not praised — where we shall not see more 
and more the glorious effects of this divine proclamation of 
Thy love and Thy grace, in those who are now sitting in the 
deepest darkness and the shadow of death. Let ns all know 
by our own experience that our only wisdom is in becoming 
ever more closely united with Him, — our only blessednesi 
that which comes from our consciousness of our life being 
one with His, our only peace in coming before Thee as 
those whom Thy Son has reconciled through the snffering 
of death ; love to Thee being shed abroad in our hearts 
again through this, that Thou guveet Thy Son to die for as 
when we were yet sinners. And then It will be Thy work, 
the work of Thy Spirit, that we cease to be sinners, even 
thongh we are still sinful men ; that the habit and practice 
of sin gives place to the habit of obedience to Thy holy will ; 
that we more and more hato everything that is contrary to 
Hia example and unlike Him ; that so, all being nnlted in 
following this mie, all mora and more filled with this power. 
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tbe image of Christ may be folly formed in as, nod His 
Bpiritiml body may be preaonted to Thee as the witness of 
His sufferings and deatb, while ever becoming more iree 
from all imperfection, that so He Himself may be the first- 
bom, the first-fntits tunoDg many brotliren. Amen. 



THE PRAYER OF STEPHEN. 

{Fifth Sunday after Trimty, 1832.) 

Text: Actb vii. GO. "And Stephen kneeled down and cried witli 
fr loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their oh&rge. And when he 
had Baid this, he fell asleep." 

FREE iLnd unrestricted as we are m our church as to oar 
choice of snbjects for meditation from the treBSoriea of 
the divine Word, many of yoa may still perhaps wonder 
why I have selected this passage. For you are aware that I 
have often lately taken occasion to express the opinion that 
the state of things brought before ns in this narrative no 
longer exists iu our times: that when people boast of having 
had to bear sufferings for Christ's sake, it has osnally been, 
only a seU-deceptios on their part ; for when the thing has 
been more closely looked into, either it has been found to be 
no Buffering at all, judged by the ordinary measure of human 
life ; or, if it was real suffering, then it was not for Christ's 
sake, but for the sake of some man's system or opinion. 
But all Scripture given by God is profitable for doctrine and 
instruction in righteousness ; and there is no part of it, 
however slight its direct bearing on our ci reams tances may 
be, about which that statement does not always hold good ; 
and that, without our having to wander into applications of 
the words widely different from the direct meaning of the 
writers. Therefore, with this belief, we will take to-day, aa 
the subject of our devout meditations, this prayer of Stephen 
in its various aspects, 
a. 8. •*' 25 
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I. I nhall call your attention first to the thought that most 
deeply tenches and atirs our feelings, that wo may then be 
able to take a calmer view of other points, — the thought, 
namely, that those words are the prayer of a dying man. 
And it is the utterance, not of one who was merely ex- 
periencing the common lot of men, but of one who was dying 
for the Savionr's sake, and for the confession of His name, — 
the prayer of him who was, after the Saviour Himself, the 
first martyr in the Christian Ghnrch. 

What a joyful thing it is to think of these words in their 
original connoction ! how immediately and vividly they 
recall to us those words which they so closely resemble, the 
words of the Saviour on the cross ; Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do ! And yet we do not even 
know if he who uttered them had ever heard of those words 
of the Saviour ; for it was not until later that the plan so 
rich in blessing to believers was systematically set about, of 
collecting and handing down the sayings of the Lord, so that 
every one might easily acquire a knowledge of the moat 
important of them. But if Stephen had not heard them, it 
only proves the more certainly that the same Spirit who had 
spoken in the Master was speaking in the disciple. And 
because this Spirit has never since that time been withdrawn 
from the Christian Church, because it is He who is the 
source of all good gifts, of all words and deeds that tend to 
the advancement of the kingdom of God, we may all claim 
this utterance as our own. For remember the words of the 
apostle, that " all things are ours," — each individual with his 
gifts and his works, — so that in the Church of Gfod every 
deed pleasing to Him Is not only a common benefit, but 
something that all, as members of one body, may appropriate 
as their own. And how often may similar prayers have 
gone up Inaudibly from the hearts of those who followed the 
first preachers of the gospel on this thorny path! For how 
much precious blood was ponred out in later times tbroogh 
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this same animosity of mea against the greatest proof of 
goodwill that God had ever shown them ! And how could it 
but be that ia those who were impelled by the same feeling to 
brave such danger and Bufferings, the same Spirit should stir 
their hearts and speab through their lips in a similar way P 

But now that the Christian faith is enthroned in so many 
nations ; now that, ready as the heart of man would still be 
to rise against the name of the Lord and to figlit against it 
with the sword of earthly power, none are tempted to do so, 
because there would be no chance of succobb; now that 
through the increaae of intellectual gifts and the manifold 
outward blessings produced by the beneficent spirit of 
ChriBtianity wherever it has reached, the Christian nations 
maintain so clear a supremacy over all others ; — whence now 
shonld come any such sufferings for the Saviour's sake? 
The more remote from us those times become, the more rare 
become such inatancea of persecution. Christians themselves 
have indeed sometimes been found in fierce antagonism 
against each other, each party sure that truth and pure love 
to the Saviour are on bis own aide ; while their party feeling 
makes all real knowledge and perception of His teaching 
impossible. But seeing that this has only occurred on 
passing occasions and in times of unusual excitement, we 
gladly throw over it a veil of loving oblivion. And yet we 
cannot but say that though the trial may not perhaps come 
in exactly the same form, yet times of a similar nature may 
be before us. For just because the spread of the Christian 
faith brings in its train bo rich an enlargement of all human 
faculties, of all mental endowments, of all the comforts of 
common life ; because, at the same time, on its doing so 
depends the possibility of making known the word of the 
Lord ever more widely among men, till it gradually fills the 
whole earth,— for these very reasons everything that concerns 
the true prosperity of men in all their affairs stands in close 
connection with the kingdom of Ood, And if differing 
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opinions ariee as to what does advance the well-being of 
men ; it' men engage in hot controversy, — each seeing in him 
who differe from him an enemy of ftll good, whether as 
hindering human development, or as an enemy to repose and 
peace and to the secure enjoyment of what Ood has given 
us ; if from feelings they go on to action, each believing that 
he has a right, or that, in fact, it is hb duty tA crush the 
other by all lawful means ; and so cripples him in his work, 
and prejudices Others against him and alienates them from 
him so far as he can ; then indeed there is suffering for the 
sake of convictions and for the sake of what is good. And 
the more really such disputants are Christiana according to 
the Spirit, and not merely desiring to be called so ; and the 
more they therefore connect all the good that they might 
wish or effect for men with the Fountain of all good, desiring 
that it should conduce to the advancement of God's kingdom ; 
juBt BO much the more snre are they to see, in everything 
that opposee them in their eflbrts, sin that is specially sinfiil 
as rising in hostility against the Lord. 

Only there is one thing that we must not forget. Even 
in such cases, if we regard what befalls ub only in its bearing 
ononrselves; if he who suffers in this way — granting that 
he has been the means of doing good in the way of his 
calliifg and duty — is thinking only of himself, then there 
cannot arise from his heart a prayer such as this that we 
hear from the heart of Stephen. For in that case it is not 
sin, specially as sin, that he desires the Ijord may not lay to 
men's charge, it is only that he is willing to forgive the 
wrong done to himself. But if one is strong enough to look 
away from himself at all in his lost momenta — and we 
imagine such a one, after having been, perhaps for the best 
part of his life and up to its close, the object of enmity and 
persecution — one who has experienced all that can be ponred 
from that fountain of bittemees into a human life ; — if ve 
think of him looking back as one whose only thought aboat 
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himself concorns the well-being of his soul, how must the 
past appear to him ? If the sufTerings which the Lord has 
appointed to him have not served to purify his nature and 
to eradicate from bis heart the last root of bitterness against 
his brethren ; if they have not cleansed his heart and ripened 
his spirit by compelling him onceaaingly to labour that he 
might, amidst those distracting tronbles, keep steadily in 
view tho aim set before him : if they have not worked to 
tbcso ends, then, oh, far from thinking of others and having 
wishes for them, what can be his nearest concern but to 
repent and seek mercy for himself, becanse he has not used 
according to God's will those things which, bitter though 
they were, wore gifts from Him ? But if his trials have 
produced such fruits, — if he has been ripened in the school 
of suffering and persecution, and so grown in tho true 
wisdom of God's children, — if the image of the Saviour's 
gentleness has been so formed in him that the malice of his 
enemies could never call forth answering hatred in him, but 
that ho ever met with love those who opposed him ; oh, then 
he has indeed cause to praise God for what He has dono for 
him. And what kind of a prayer will be of!br for those 
whom God has used as His instruments ? What but that 
God will bless them for the salvation that has como to him 
through them, for the good they have been the means of 
doing for him ? And far from thinking of the wrong which 
he has suffered, bitter as it has been, he will, in his last 
momenta, bless his enemies as the channels of God's grace 
and love. 

n. Let us therefore mark, as our second thought, that 
this prayer, "Lord, lay not this sin to their charge," in any 
circumstances similar to those in which that servant of the 
Lord was placed, can be the prayer only of one who entirely 
loses sight of himself. By this I moon that we, as Christians, 
should not at all be taken np with the weighing and con- 
sidering of our own position, as to what, according to the 
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cnstomaiy and pievaleDt notions of men, it may contain of 
happiness and prosperity. He who cannot rise above this, 
but is always taking an BStimate of hie life, comparing 
himself, in this respect, with others, and asking, on every 
favourable or nnfavourable turn of his affairs, who has been 
the cause of it ; he who thus never loses sight of himself 
cannot but regai-d those whose influence has proved so adverse 
as in the case before as, as his enemies and adversaries. 
And if any one, while full of such feelings, could yet rise 
to such a prayer as this, and say, Lord, lay not this sin to 
their charge, nothing conld be less like the prayer of Stephen, 
It would rather be a vain and false generosity ; it would be 
what men so often, though erroneously, call noble, and take 
much credit to themselves for, as something great and diffi- 
cult of attainment; counting it, tiiough I must call them 
mistaken, as the highest point of Christian virtue, to be able 
sincerely to forgive our enemies. I, at least, am so far from 
holding this to bo the height of Christian love, that I do not 
believe it would enter the mind of a real Christian at all ! 
For he who loses sight of himself in the way I have spoken 
of, so that his only thoughts about himself are as to what 
he is bound to do, what is committed to him, what he has 
to render account of ; who, whatever befalls him, whether 
joyous or grievous according to the world's view, only seeks 
to turn it to account, and asks what use he is to make of it ; 
he who feels and acts in this way, — for him there are never 
enemies,— never any over whom he vain gloriously exalts 
himself, and then magnanimously asks forgiveness for them, 
as it were, for his flake. If, then, we detect in onrselves any 
such feelings, let us at once search our hearts for the hidden 
selfishness which is there, that we may rise out of it to the 
self-forgotfulness in which we shall simply regard ourselves 
as instmments in God's hand for the work of His kingdom. 
No, let us never turn hack to striving for earthly possessions 
and advantages, even for good ends. Let us never n 
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by 80 mean a rule an existence which, if it has really become 
one with the Saviour, can have no other aim than, like Him, 
to do the will of God. If we have taken up such a position 
towards men that for us there exist no circumstances in 
which we could call any man our enemy ; then, in whatever 
way they may act towards us, they are always and only our 
brethren, whom we are to care for, to warn and instruct, 
when we are in a position to do so, to draw away from 
danger, so far as they are willing to grasp our oflFered hand, 
and in whom, even should they reject all our advances, we 
* can never see enemies or antagonists. And the more justly 
we can claim to have dedicated our life to the Saviour, and 
as His servants, to whom His word is addressed, to have 
recognised in it the will of our heavenly Father ; just the 
more certainly is it some remnant of that dangerous spiritual 
pride through which we are so ready to exalt ourselves above 
others, which leads us, in any case, to take such a view of 
our relations towards others as to suppose we need to ask 
forgiveness for them for sins committed against us. We are 
anxious that they should honour us as persons whose lives 
are devoted to the kingdom of God ; we think that on this 
account they should give way to the violent outbursts of 
their passions much less against us than against others. 
Thus we set ourselves up over them, and then we are willing 
to ask pardon for them from above. But that cannot really 
be called prayer, to ask that the Lord will not lay to their 
charge the sins which, in fact, they cannot have committed 
against us. For nothing can properly be called sin but that 
which is sin against God. And beside such sins, be they 
laid to men's charge or not, any wrong which we may have 
suffered from them must utterly disappear. Men may, no 
doubt, do us wrong, and we ourselves may forgive them for 
it, and we do well in so doing ; but sin they commit only 
against God ; that is, against His holy laws, against His will, 
made known to us through His Son. Hence he only who 
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has one sole aim in view, who is concerned aboat nothing 
and wi&heB for nothing in this life bat to see the kingdom 
of Ood ever more firmly established, more videly extended, 
more glorionaly built op ; — he alone, when men, by their ain, 
oppose this purpose of Qod, can say, in deed and in tmth, 
without the alight«6t reference to himself, "Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge." 

m. Let this then be onr last lesson from this subject, 
that these words can express the thoughts and feelings only 
of a man who seeks after nothing but the kingdom of Ood 
and His righteousness. Such a man, without doubt, was he 
whose last words are here reported to ns. For, consider, 
be was one of those whom the assembly of believers had 
selected from among others, in the confidence that they would 
manage the temporal affairs of the Church with perfect 
integrity and most impartial and careful fidelity, and would 
themselves do works of love in distributing the gifts of love 
among those who needed them. This ofBce, to which he and 
the others were ordained by the apostles of the Lord, opened 
to him a wide field of work, and yet he did not feel that this 
was enough. He folt that this special work must not hinder 
him from fulfilling that great duty which was then binding 
on all Christians — the confessing everywhere of their feith 
in Jesus of Nazareth as the Christ. Therefore Stephen did 
not forsake the place where he had been accustomed to meet 
with others on appointed days for prayer, and to hear and 
meditate on the Scriptures together; but after his appoint- 
ment, as before, he went to this gathering of devout men 
who still adhered to the old covenant. But now he did so 
especially for the purpose of giving an account of the faith 
that gladdened his heart, if perhaps ho might win some into 
the bleBsed fellowship of the Son of Ood ; and it was this 
course of conduct that brought him into the position in 
which we see him in our text. And what ardent zeal for 
the progress of Ood's kingdom appears in his whole dis- 
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course! He was a stranger in the land of the covenant 
people, one of the descendants of Abraham who belonged to 
the Dispersion. The most devont among these always aimed, 
above everything else, at returning to live in Jerusalem, 
where they would be near their holy temple, and be able 
there to join in the worship they loved, and to celebrate the 
glorious feasts of their people. Stephen had succeeded in 
doing this ; and therefore in his speech he rapidly reviews 
the past history of the nation, in order to show that though 
for long he had been, as to his place of abode, a stranger, 
yet, while far away, he had been no stranger to the progress 
of events among his own people. He shows himself well 
acquainted, not only with their external, but with their inner 
history ; he reminds them, for their warning, how persecu- 
tion had always fallen on the prophets who had sought to 
press the claims of God's will on the people ; and he shows 
his hearers that all the prophets had spoken of that Just 
One whose name he now declared. And so utterly was his 
whole mind bent on the one object, that though he might 
easily have foreseen what he was bringing upon himself (for 
already the people had gnashed at him with their teeth), 
yet he so lost sight of himself that in the fervour of his 
speech and exhortation, looking up to heaven, he felt con- 
strained to say that he saw the Lord standing on the right 
hand of God : so fully assured was he that the way which 
he proclaimed was the one way by which alone men could 
gain access to God, and that, in due time, all should bow 
to Him whom now in the Spirit he saw at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high. Such was the character of Stephen ; 
and therefore he had no thought to give to the injustice done 
to himself, — none to the wild storms of passion that raged 
against his life. He heeded only his people's resistance to 
all the testimonies from history and from the word of God, 
their persistence in the sin against which he had warned 
them from the example of their fathers, their stubborn 
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opposition to the coansel of God ; and, with the thought of 
theae things weighing on bis heart, he prayed, "Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge." 

It is not improbable that we may find occa§ion to use 
this prayer, not merely at the close of our life, bnt throughout 
its whole course in this world, where it has not ceased to be 
true that the flesh lusts against the Spirit. Let us therefore 
use every such occasion as a means of maturing in onrselves 
a state of mind like Stephen's. Let us especially use in this 
way every occasion on which we can show that while we 
estimate the actions of men only aa to what may be their 
bearing on the beneficent will of Ood, we also see in all 
wrong-doing only opposition to the good that Ood has in- 
tended towards men ; and that when we say, " Lord, lay not 
this sin to their charge," we use the prayer in the sense in 
which Stephen used it, and with no thought of ourselves. 
For what, my friends, does it mean, this laying of sin to a 
man's charge ? It is laid to his charge if he holds &st to it ; 
it is laid to his charge if he is successful in it ; it is laid to 
his charge in the surest and saddest way of all when he 
reaches, even for n passing moment, the goal at which he 
aims; it is laid to his charge when he persistently disregards 
all exhortations to onter the kingdom of God, and tarns a 
deaf ear to the solemn voice that invites all to come. When 
Stephen uttered these words, was not this what he meant — 
that God would be pleased not utterly to exclude them, on 
account of their sin, from that kingdom of His into which 
Stephen as a faithful servant had sought to draw them, and 
invited them even with his last breath — that He would not 
lay sin to their charge by closing that kingdom too early 
against them, so that even yet, during their life on earth, 
they might begin to share in its blessings, — that He would 
bend to the keeping of His commands those powers which 
were now arrayed in hostility agaimt the kingdom of His 
Son ? That was what Stephen had in his mind when he 
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said, " Lord, Uy not this sin to their charge," and that alono 
is the meaning it should always have for us. When opposi- 
tion to the progress of God's kingdom abates ; when minds 
that have been at variance draw ever closer together in 
seeking salvation at the same living fonntain ; when the 
spiritual eye becomes clearer to distinguish truth from error 
and turns towiirds the heavenly light ; then sins are forgotten 
and forgiven ; then indeed they have vanished, for their 
power has ceased. When, on the contrary, men harden 
themselves in opposition to God's way of salvation ; when 
they stop their ears more and more closely against the call, 
" Arise from the dead and Christ shall give thee light " : 
then, ton truly, their sins are laid to their charge. And how 
nobly Stephen'? prayer was fulfilled at least in one case 1 
But how notable a case that one was I For the convert was 
Snul, at whose feet were laid the garments of those who 
assembled in wild fury to stone Stephen. He was thus not 
merely a witness of the deed, but took part in it, and ap- 
proved of it. And though we know nothing of others who 
joined in it, what a blessed result of this prayer is seen in 
the life-work of the great apostle ! And who can tell what 
influence the remembrance of this memorable scene may have 
had, when the Saviour called to him in this way, "Saul, Saul, 
it is hard for thee to kick against the pricks." And for 
those who are able in the same pnre way to plead with God 
that He may not lay the sins of their brethren to their 
charge, there will always be snch blessings to rejoice over. 

But the more we have occasion to use this prayer, the less 
must we let it remain only a petition. If we nse it in the spirit 
in which it was used by Stephen, then, as long as life and 
strength continue, our desire must not rest satisfied with 
rising to heaven ; it will return, as it were, with blessing to 
our own hearts, and become a fonntain of deeds well-pleasing 
to God, of love that cannot be wearied, of zeal that never 
((rows cold in lending men to Him in whom alone they can 
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find salvation. We moat not tire of trying to draw men to 
Him, and we must continne steadfast in the duty of being 
always ready to give a reason of the hope that ia in ua, and 
to direct everyone into the right way; till at last, when 
the Master calls ns from the scene of our active service, and 
oar life on earth is closing, to the prayer that the Lord will 
advance His kingdom and dwell in His grace wherever 
faithful souls already fear and love Him, we shall join, as an 
in8C|)arable part of oar last benediction, this other petition, 
that the sins of those who still strive against the kingdom 
of the Savionr may not be laid to their charge. And this 
longing for blessing to others which characterized the prayer 
of Stephen aa it hod characterized that of the Saviour, which 
alone has always set the stamp of consecration on those who 
were martyrs for the faith — for those who were not capable 
of such a petition were no tme martyrs— this spirit is still 
in operation, and its effects may bo clearly traced. Therefore 
however much disunion we see in the Christian community 
and in regard to all spiritual matters ; however often evil 
passions may mingle with those things, and wrath and hatred 
be stirred op ; let ua only, as long aa we live, opjwse to all this 
the [wwer of love, atriving after this one thing, to overcome 
evil with good. Then shall we be sure of having, even in 
our last motnonts, none but loving feelings towards those who 
have been most hostile to us ; and on prayers breathed in 
this spirit there will always rest the blessing of Him whose 
prayer, " Father, forgive them, for they itnow.not what they 
do," we are to use as onr pattern, — of Him who could regard 
even the ain of resisting Him, the Son of God, as ignorance — 
as darkness to move compassion, and that only lacked the 
light. Let us resolve to rise by the help of the divine Word 
to the spirit of this prayer, and more steadfastly to conaecrate 
our whole lives to the work of bringing hearts into union, 
that there may bo less and less sin, and therefore less cause 
to pray that it may not bo laid to men's charge. 



XXIV. 

PROVOKING EACH OTHER TO LOVE 
AND GOOD WORKS. 

{Nexo Year's Sermon.) 

f 

Text : Heb. x. 24. " Let us consider one another, to provoke unto 
love and to good works." 

r I iHIS day is usually regarded more as a secular and 
-■- social than a religious holiday, and given up to the 
enjoyment of family and external relationships. But when 
we assemble here on this day, we surely do so in the 
belief that everything pleasant and joyful in our working 
and social life during the past year, for which we have had 
to thank Ood, had its source in nothing but the spiritual 
good wrought by the grace of Ood in the hearts of men, 
through the word and teaching of Christ and the gifts of 
His Spirit. And not less do we believe that all the progress 
and improvement in the future, for which we pray, as well 
as the remedying of all the shortcomings and faults that 
rise before us in the retrospect of the past year, amount 
just to this, that all the good that ought to be found in the 
disciples of the Lord should be ever assuming larger propor* 
tions in us all. And in reference to this we find in the 
words we have read a rule which, though always binding, 
we do well to lay to heart specially at the beginning of a 
new year. We are called to notice in these words, first, 
what is our true need for the year now opening ; and second 
the way in which this need can be met. 

897 
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I. Firat, theD, let us be sore of this, that on whatever side 
we consider our life, whether iits busy, working side, or that 
of social enjoyment, we can have no other universal need in 
any future than juet this — that love and good works may 
be ever more abundant among us. Perhaps some of you 
think that though there ia certainly a great deal in this, it 
does not yet include everything ; it does not contain all that 
we might think desirable in our domestic and social con- 
cerns; it does not depend entirely on this how much 
prosperity or trial each of us may meet with : and yet if we 
reHect on everything in a really Christian light, it will soon 
become evident that everything does ultimately depend on 
this. 

Yesterday we all surely looked back once more over the 
year that is gone, — for I hope that the innocent gaiety with 
which many are accu!<tomed to close the year would foi-m no 
hindrance to this serious work, — and I cannot but believe 
that all of u8, in looking at our whole circumstances, found 
much cause for thankfulness to Ood. But I might just as 
confidently assert, on the other hand, that if we could recall 
all our different states of mind during the year, we should 
find that there has been much complaining and dissatisfac- 
tion among us. Now if this is to be remedied, so that in 
each sew year there shall be less to vex and make us dis- 
satisfied, how can we better attain this object than jast by 
increasing in love and good works? And again, in looking 
forward to-day into the future, and picturing to ourselves 
what may with more or less probability be marked out in 
the life-path of any one of us in the year we are entering on, 
we shall certainly find there various disturbing and sadden- 
ing things, for those are never wanting in any year of a 
human life. And if we ask ourselves what is the very best 
that each of us can do to soften and mitigate those things, 
what should we wish for ourselves in order to bear them 
tlie mora easily ; no donbt it would be, first of all, to have 
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a heart still more filled with lave. For this ia most certain, 
that nothing more gladdens a man, nothing makes him at 
once 80 happy in himself and so able to bear difficulties 
&om withont, as having his heart overflowing with love. 
To be thoroughly convinced of this, we need only call to 
mind the Apostle Paul's splendid enlogy on love. "Love 
snSers long and is kind; love envieth not, boasteth not 
herself, is not pnfTed up ; beareth all things, believeth all 
things, hopeth all things, endureth all things." The apostle 
teaches us here how a man feels who has given love full play 
in his soul ; and we must admit that there can be no richer 
fountain of joy and blessedneas; for such a man is inde- 
pendent of all external advantages, and whatever he may 
meet with from without, he will find no cause of complaint. 
For, whence come most of the ills of life to a man ? In so 
far OS, in our various relations, they are caused by the faults 
of others and their wrong ways of acting, which cross our 
legitimate efforts and spoil our well-begun work, the natural 
result is that in such a case love feels less trouble at its own 
loss than compassion for the faults of another; so that 
vexation is kept down by sympathy, and there is hardly 
need of special meekness to keep all harshness in check. In 
this way, indeed, a heart full of love is less susceptible to all 
troubles that are caused by the defects and faults of others, 
or even, if there can be such a thing among Christians, by 
their intentional ill-treatment. And in all such cases are 
not those who cause evil to others by their faults just the 
very people who most need help? And what, then, is the 
help that he needs who, because he follows ungodly pleasure 
and tries to seize on the fleeting things of this world, works 
harm to his brother ? or he who spoils his neighbonr's work 
because he is too much taken up with himself to inquire how 
he may be affecting another's concerns? All that either of 
them needs is that he be " provoked to love." For why does 
a man shut himself up within himself and love no one but 
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himself, wlien we are called to a common inheritance? 
Why does he cling to earthly joy which ia followed only too 
soon by earthly sorrow, when he shonid take everything at 
it8 spiritual and heavenly value, seeing tliat even here our 
citizenship iii to be in heaven? Earthly joy is a fleeting 
thing which we can never keep fast hold of; he who knows 
no higher joy has a mere passing gleam of pleasure; and 
selfishness sets such narrow bounds to our enjoyment that no 
one will remain within them to whom a wider circle is open. 
But love opens such a circle; where love is, everything 
selfish appears so empty and poor that the heart will no 
longer be bound by it ; it is love that changes things tran- 
sitory in themselves into something eternal and heavenly, 
and stamps them with her own divine impress. Therefore 
for all such erring people the only real help is that we seek 
to incite them to love ; to kindle that divine spark in their 
souls, BO that they may emerge from the fogs of earth, and 
their efforts take a higher flight. 

But we may have adverse experiences with which the 
conduct of others has nothing to do, which we may regard 
as coming to us through the hidden purpose of Ood and 
directly from His hand. Must we not admit, then, even aa 
regards these, that the more pure and tranquil a man's heart 
is by the power of love, the more it is filled with grace and 
peace. Just the more easily will he bear all that thus comes 
to him from without, and to surmount it ; because the suffer- 
ings of this present time cannot be compared with the 
blessedness that is in a loving heart? And if we find that 
any one lacks the real strength to overcome what he has 
already encountered, or calmly to meet what may still 
threaten him, no doubt the first thing that we desire and 
recommend for him is trust in God. But how can we have 
living trust in God if He is not near and present in our sool ; 
that is, if we do not in the depth of onr hearts see Hia divine 
nature as that of the strong and beneficent God ? But God 
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ia I0T6, and therefore ve con only be near Him in the living 
strength of love. And so it will only be the loving man who 
truly trusts in Ood ; and if, in whatever circamstanoes oar 
coDscioueneas of God has another stamp than that of child- 
like confidence, the canse of that can only be that the heart 
is Btill closed against love, and its hard crnat has not yet 
been softened by that penetrating power that can fill every 
part of it with its divine fire, and draw forth and cherish 
everything fair and good. 

But now, passing from the thought of iudividuab and 
what concerns their welfare, let us turn our attention to that 
which is more important— oar life as a community in its 
various aspects ; a subject which on snch a day ae this is of 
deepest interest to every rightr thinking man. Here also we 
must as truly acknowledge that we should not have had so 
much to complain of as undeniably there has been in the 
post year, if there had been found among ua that of which 
our text speaks — a greater abundance of good works. This 
is surely made plain to us by the fact that in this connec- 
tion we do not easily hear a complaint without attaching 
blame somewhere. And though the blame may often be 
nnjnst and groundless, yet there is implied in this the 
general admission that in the nature of things there is some 
blame connected with every such complaint ; because in 
these matters everything depends as much on integrity and 
goodwill as on sense and judgment. Therefore If each one, 
as he could and ought, sought not his own, but the things 
of others ; that is, whatever might conduce to the common 
good ; if each kept clearly in view what it depends on, in all 
his relations, that justice be done and good promoted among 
men, and all imperfections and inequalities more and more 
smoothed away, so that we are always making life easier to 
each other ; then there woold be 00 cause to complain. And 
what tends most to this is just such good works as the 
apostle describes, " If there be any virtue, and if there be 

s,s. 36 
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any praise . . . v'hatsoever things are lovely and of 
good report, atrive after these things." And this applies by 
no means only to 00 very imperfect a state aa oar own justly 
appears to ns; for even if we were much further advanced 
than at present, and in consequence bad much less among 
us to be regrett«d, yet if there were any real cause of com- 
plaint, we should still be obliged to say that there had been 
a lack of good works. For had these not been wanting at 
the proper time and place, nothing ovtl would have happened 
of wliich we should have cause to complain. How could 
there bo a better rule and a greater blessing for the social 
life of men than that evil be overcome with good? Bat 
overcoming presupposes action and eifort; therefore if evil 
is to be overcome with good it can only be done by earnest 
diligence in good works. And thus we can truly say that 
this is all we need for our life in common. 

If those two things, love and good works, dwell richly 
among us, not only should we all be cheerful and content, 
because each one would exert a beneficent and choering in- 
fluence in all his relationehipB, but everything praiseworthy 
and of good report before Qod and man would blossom out 
among us in richest abundance. And therefore if in passing 
over into a new year we i^till see something gloomy and foi> 
bidding, wo cannot deny to ourselves that there has been a 
lack of the true power of lovo and of true diligence in good 
works. Love is the balm with which we are to refresh 
every wounded spirit,^tho wine which we are to hand to 
every sorrowful one. And diligence in good works is the 
perpetual offering, indeed the only one, which we have to 
make to the commonweal in order to clear ourselves from 
the reproach that we make such slow progress towards the 
aim which we all set before UB. Let us only imite those two, 
and soon all that we have to complain of will be removed, 
and all attained to that we wish and hope for. Not on]y is 
each of those by itself a real need, bat the two together ore 
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in fact the only menns b; which everything ia pat to rights; 
and thoy are so closely connected that each promotes the 
increase of the other. How could the abundance of love fail 
to increase everywhere the wealth of good works? and if we 
were everywhere anrronnded by good works flowing from a 
pure heart, how could love fail to have ever freer course in 
every breast, and bo everything unite in making ua rejoice 
more and more in the Lord ? 

n. We ore taught secondly, in the words of our teit, how 
we ore to satisfy this need, which is common to us all. We 
are each of us ever more strongly and urgently to call on 
ourselves and others for good works, and this incitement ie 
to proceed from our considering one another ; that is to 
say, this expression that we are to consider one another 
certainly aims ultimately at this, that we are to care for each 
other in regard to those specified points ; but it also declares 
very distinctly that our care is to begin with each of na well 
considering others in order that we may concern ourselves 
about them, and gain an intuitive knowledge how things are 
with them, taking note of their condition, and rightly re- 
cognising their needs. See here how the writer of our 
epistle in thin beautiful exhortation presents ns to each 
other, if I may so express it, at the new year, as a poaaession 
entrusted to us, of which we have to take care. We are to 
consider one another ; that ia the work of the Christian com- 
munity ; we are to care for each other in the true Christian 
sense ; that is, in reference to the kingdom of Ood and its 
advancement ; and that is to be the light in which we alwaya 
regard each other. Now if we ask in the first place how we 
are to aet about stirring np others to love, roost people will 
certainly consider the thing demanded impracticable, if it 
is mode so universal. But in these days we make far too 
great a distinction between the more distant and the nearer 
rolationahips in which we stand to others, — much greater 
than the Christian ought to make it. For this does not admit 
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of a doubt, that the more oar Clhristian feeling increasea, 
the leas doea this distinction become; the more distant 
draw nearer to as, and the distance seems to as not nearly 
BO great as is taken for granted in the usages of our ordtnaiy 
life. Because to the true disciple of the Lord there is abso- 
lutely no man who is nothing to him ; on the contrary, every 
man who at any time crosses our path is either one who 
already enjoys with us the benefits of redemption, and con- 
fesses and praises the same Lord, or he is one whom we 
ehonld feel called on to seek to make a partaker in those 
benefits. Therefore we should regard no one as a stranger ; 
but all and always, though in diiForent ways and degrees, 
as our brethren. And ao we must say, on the other hand, 
that no one belongs exclusively to one or to another among 
us; but that we are all the common property of each other. 
Inasmuch as we are all called to a great partnership, each 
one has rights of love over each, and demands to make on 
each, in so far as the life of one touches the other, or any- 
thing can bo transmitted from the spirit of the one to the 
other. And yet there does always remain this difference, 
that we have many opportunities of fulfilling this duty to- 
wards some, few of doing so towards others ; that with some 
it is mode easy for us to consider them, with others not so. 
We need go into no further detail to explain how it is that 
in the closer relations of life we consider each other, and how 
the true Christian life iu each should eo find expression, that 
each point of contact with another should be to that other 
a stimnlns to love. But is it not poasible also with more 
remote connections, if we only carry everywhere the tender 
- solicitude of a loving spirit ? Can we not, if only our will is 
earnestly bent to it, consider in the same way those who are 
not immediately around us, so as to note what each is in 
want of? And shall any one, whose need we have dis- 
cerned, go from us without having received a spiritual giA 
according to the measnre of our powers ? Oh, how we limit 
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our noblest influence to a small section of oar life, and there- 
fore how empty is all the rest, if we neglect this dntyl 

And now there only remaine to as the question. If we are 
to Btir up others to love, how is it to be done? Only in one 
way. Does it seem to you that if love is to begin for the 
first time in a human breast, if there is no living spring of 
love there, then, in order that this spring may break forth, 
he must first receive love from without, and be, as it were, 
inoculated with it? But this can only be effected by the fy 
presence of another love, to which the new love may spring 
up as a response. How can we but admit this &om the 
depths of our hearts, when this principle is the foundation of 
our common faith ? For what was the need of the human 
race but fellowship with God, that is, love to Him ? The 
natural disposition to this was fast asleep in men ; and what 
other way could Ood have taken to awaken it than by mani- 
ffiat.inp; T?iH InvB in hiw Sou ? Then Sprang up in man's hearfx / 
a love responsiveto that which had appeared in the Son, — to^ *' 
that original love which kindles the true spiritual life in 
man, — an answering love, flowing heavenwards from man's 
heart. And just so it is with the first awakening of love in .' 
each individual life. And even where lov^ does not alto- 
gether need to spring up for the first time, but exists already, 
as it must in every Christian heart, it may yet not be suffi- 
ciently operative, and may need to be strengthened. In this 
case also a love is to be produced that is not yet there ; and 
this must be effected just in the same way as that first 
awakening. Do you ask again, then, how can we stir up one 
another to love? In no Other way than this, that we our- 
selves show love to him in whom we wish to excite it. If it 
is hearty, brotherly love with which we consider another, and 
try to understand him without giving way to any unfavour- 
able prejudice, so that we cast no look upon any brother but 
one of love that seeks to serve him ; it cannot fail that he 
will become aware of that love and its considerate efEbrts to 
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do something for him suitable to bis circamgt&Qces ; and 
when he does bo, out love will not return to as empty but 
will produce some frait in hia heart When the Lord sent 
oat His disciples for the first time to declare His Word and 
to preach the Kingdom of God, He prepared them for tho 
case in which their word might not take root in men's minds, 
and told them that their bleiuting would return to them- 
selves. But in all the workingn of love, simply as love, we 
have not that to fear ; it lb not possible that it should ever 
be qnito unfruitful. The heart of man may be hardened 
against the divine Word and against the voice of truth ; but 
that it should ever be able to harden itself against pure love 
is not to be imagined. If love is only there, alive and active 
in the soul, and expressing itself in word and deed, it must 
find entrance, it must take hold and move, it must work a 
change in some way. And as the effect of love can be no- 
thing but good, seeing that love is gentle and patient even 
when it punishes and affiicts, it cannot but move the human 
heart to love in return. And if only we do not relax in tbo 
expression of onr love, we shall have to rejoice in its taking 
captive our brother's heart, and our provoking him to love 
will not be in vain. But otherwise than thus it cannot be 
done. Perhaps we can only say tor ourselves as to the past, 
that we have rather sought to move men to stronger mani- 
festations of love by severe words and harsh judgments, or 
by representing the advantage they would derive from doing 
so, or the harm they would avoid. Let this be past with 
other mistakes. It may be that those counsels, if they were 
well intended, brought bock at least a blessing to ourselves ; 
but in the future we are going to do better. For nothing 
creates love but love itself. If we wish to stir others to 
love, let us ourselves be filled with love, so that every word 
and act may show it. Then there will assuredly be abund- 
ant fruit, and the incitements to love which proceed from love 
will not be in vain. 
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Bat further, Bccording to the direction of onr text, we are 
to consider one another to provoke to good worka. Indeed, 
if faith works by love ; if this active faith means that the 
Spirit of God has, through the preaching of the Word, taken a 
settled placo in the heart ; then all virtues and all that is 
lovely and of good report, and therefore also all good works, 
are nothing but the fruit of the Spirit ; and thns it appears 
as if love and good works were inseparable. Only we may 
say that love is more the inward side of a right state of mind, 
and good works its outward and active side. And if we 
question experience, we are constrained to confess that they 
do not always keep pace together. Why is this, and whence 
also the need, in addition to provoking to love, of special in- 
citements to good works ? From this reason ; that love, in 
order to produce its proper abundance of good works, must 
first, if I may so speak, come to years of discretion. For if 
we see that there is really love somewhere, but miss the good 
works, what can bo tho reason, but tliat the right perception 
is wanting, partly of what is, for each occasion, good and 
well-ploasing to Gtod, and partly of how to accomplish it. 
How otherwise should it be that often, with the best will 
and the most entire honesty, there ore 8o many blunders and 
wrong-doings ? And how then are we to stir each other up 
to good works ? Just by seeking, accordinf; to our ability, to 
bring our brother to a clear understanding of what is right, 
and to throw light for liim on the just and true connection of 
tilings. And this can bo done without any self-sufficiency. 
For we ore bound to assume that there is love in the heart 
of every Christian, until the want of it is forced on our 
notice ; and therefore if we find one lacking in good works, 
we must not ascribe this beforehand to anything contrary to 
love ; for this judgment would itself be at variance with 
love. Bather let us remember how the Lord Himself spoke 
of that which was pre-eminently a work of darkness, when 
His enemies vented their malice on Him and delivered 
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Him up, guiltless, to death, — Low, with full and true know- 
ledge of all, He said to His heavenly Father, " They know 
not what they do." And in like manner we are to account 
for all deficiency of good works and all wrongdoing that 
may still appear in the Christian conununity, by the gup- 
position that in some way those concerned know not what 
they do. And then, if we understand better than they the 
matters in which they fail, we are bound to communicate 
our knowledge to them ; and if otherwise, we can at least 
try to make them aware of their lack of knowledge, and 
then help them to seek it where it is to be found. There is 
no other veal stirring up to good works, than that each one 
strives to increase the amount of true knowledge and correct 
judgment, whei-ever and however he can. For if there is the 
will to do good, then theknowledge which directs this inward 
dchiiro, and preseuto the good aimed at in its full worth and 
beauty, is the most powerful incitement, which no one can 
withstand. And if this effect does not ap])ear, then undoubt- 
edly something else is wanting, and that can be nothing but 
love, which we must therefore seek to stir up in order that it 
may produce good works. But again, if we find that there is 
a disproportion between the love which we know actually 
exists in the heart of onr neighbour, and his good works — the 
latter lagging behind the former — wo may be sure the only 
reason for this is the want of correct knowledge, which he 
will gladly receive from any one who hos it to communicate. 
And now, my dear friends, let us be thoroughly honest 
with ourselves in this matter and ask ourselves how faithful 
wo have really been as to these things in the past year. I 
fear we have been greatly wanting in this way ; that even 
when we have made advances to others with inducements to 
love, we have yet not considered them to provoke them to 
good works. Tot I think, if this were not the cose, we 
should be able to show among us a much greater abundance 
of deeds well-pleasing to God. Only do not suppose that I 
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mean at the new year to blame you for that commendable 
modesty which is not in a hmry to judge of a oeighbour, and 
still less is inclined to take for granted beforehand that 
another does not know how to help himself in what is his 
duty ; for thie ia only a pretext that vanity takes for dis- 
playing ita own wisdom. No ; we honour this commendable 
modesty ; bnt, If we will really be honeat, we must confess 
that behind this modesty ia very often hidden an unbrotherly 
mistruBt that the other might not admit that we had the 
right, even so far as every Christian must joyfully allow it 
to another, to look so nearly at the more intimate concerns 
of hia life as to be able to consider him with a view to his 
good works. There is concealed under it a lazy indifference, 
as if we were not called on to kindle for others the light of 
truth, and, by communicating to them correct knowledge, to 
show them what beautiful and good work they could do for 
God ; — an indifference which is so much the more culpable, if 
we are afterwards only too ready to blame where we were 
not willing beforehand to enlighten. Yes, I fear that we 
cannot cony over from the past year into the new one a clear 
coi^cience in this matter. It is difficult, there is no doubt, 
to lay down an exact rule here ; and yet, if our own know- 
ledge is clear and active, and we feel honestly sure on some 
point ; if we remember how our brother's work and duty are 
connected with our own, of which we must render an 
account; then we may be very certain that if we neglect to 
compare our views with his, to bring tight into his dark 
places, and to try whether he may not also have something to 
communicate to us, so that we may, if possible, attain to 
agreement in opinion and to working in concert ; then real 
modesty was not the cause of our holding back ; and by 
doing BO we defraud our brother and ourselves of a common 
good, and also directly or indirectly endanger our own sphere 
of work. Genuine modesty sets to work humbly, giving no 
cause for supposing that we only wish to show off our own 
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wisdom and to set ourselves up over others ; and we shall 
certainly fulfil in tho best way this duty of stirring up to 
good works, and be most happily successful in it, when this 
modesty is united with the natural ardour and enthosiasm 
for all that each of us has discerned to be true and right. 
And then tho love for truth which we have in our hearts, 
and oar evident zeal for good cannot fail to be b stimulus to 
good works; while active co-operation, with frank inter- 
change of benefits and mutual supjnrt, must produce sach 
works in ever-increasing abundance. 

And if we thus more and more consider one another to 
provoke to love and to good works, oh, what a beautiful year 
shall we then spend [ how much will then more quickly and 
easily assume a bott«r appearance, how much will then 
disappear, over which we have now to lament 1 And in a 
fulnesB of contentment and joy how much fairer and more 
blameless will the Church of the Lord appear 1 how much 
steadfastness and security shall we have gained, each in his 
owu catling, and with how much greater gladness of heart 
shall we then look back on the year now opening, when it, 
too, has passed away ! 

Let us then lay to heart these words of Scripture, and 
may we all be agreed in resolving that, as the Lord has cast 
our lot together, we will all of us consider each other to 
provoke unto love and to good works. Then shall we be 
cvor more worthy followers of Him who, throughout His life 
supplied the first and strongest stimulus to love and good 
works; awakening in us, by the fulness of His divine love, 
the purest responsive love, that of gratitude; while by His 
knowledge, the living knowledge of the Father, with whom 
He is one. He becomes to us the Truth, teaching us the 
works which we are to do, and towards which we are to 
encourage each other. And thus it must always be by His 
power that we stir np each other. It is only the grace of 
Qod in Him that we must always go on understanding better 
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and making known more diligently among men, that through 
it the man of God may be made capable of good works, and 
rich in them to prepare for Him the dominion which is His 
dne. And 80 will onr whole life be a truly Christian life; 
that is a life that is blessed of God and really heavenly. ' 



THE SAVIOITR'S LAST HOUES. 

{Preached on Good Friday.) 

"I'miBcand thonliB be to Him » ho lifted up theBavionr on the 
cross as th« bringer of ualvation, that thereby He might glorify Him 
with heovenly glory ! Praise and honour be to Him who by His 
obodiiDCu Pven uDto death lias become the Author of our faith, that 
so He may be able, at) a faithful Ligh-prient, tu rejiresent before God 
those whom Ho is not ashamed to call His brethren. Amen." 

Tkit : tnuB xiiii. U-49. 

r 1 1HE habit of expecting to find great eventB accompanied 
-*- by Btrange portents is so old and ao univeraal, that, 
though it might not shake our faith, we shoald miss a 
certain foeliug of satiafaction, and should also be inclined to 
wonder, if all that took place in connection with the great 
event that we commemorate to-day had not been full of 
significance regarding the work of Christ, and the great end 
which the heavenly Father purposed to bring about by His 
death. But wo find that it really was so. Looking at the 
sod and mournful spectacle of the death of Christ, sur- 
rounded as He was by unfeeling enemies to the last moment, 
the watchful eye sees greatness and sublimity shining 
through all, and the believing heart is calmed and refreshed 
by clear tokens from above. Let ns then in this light 
meditate together on the circumHtocces that accompanied 
the Saviour's last hours ; that our comfort and hope throogh 
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His death may receive new strength, and that we may take 
a broader and more confident view of its blessed resalts. 
We will consider first the outward aigna that accompAnied 
the Saviour's death, and then the effects which, according to 
the gospel narrative, those signs produced on the feelings of 
men. 

I. When we look at the outward signs that accompanied 
our Lord's death, we cannot resist a feeling that there must 
be some great and mysterious connection between the 
kingdom of nature and the kingdom of the Spirit and of 
grace. We take note of such a connection in all the great 
events that take place in the world. The endeavour to trace 
relations of this kind is indeed a somewhat dangerous prac- 
tice for those who are only slightly acquainted with natural 
processes, and who, on every unusnal natural occurrence, set 
themselves anxiously to wonder what it may indicate in the 
spiritual world. But right as it is to warn people against 
this, it is very different with those who are awake to all that 
pertains to the spiritual life, and who look at things from 
the other direction. In that case the finest feelings are 
called into play when we search into the natural signs that 
may accompany and correspond with the value of spiritual 
events. The discovery of this connection in the great course 
of the world's government is the utmost, highest aim of tJie 
profonndest human wisdom and knowledge. But even in 
single instances, when anything great, either good or evil, 
occurs in the domain of the spirit, it is only the tenderest 
conscience that can teach us how to seek oat significant 
signs in nature. Was it not just the consciousness of the 
divine in Christ that, as it were, compelled bo many to 
discern, in the wonderful works that He accomplished, an 
evidence of His high dignity and mission ? This connection 
appears at the time of His death full of significance, first in 
the darkening of the sun, and then in the rending of the 
temple veil. 
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It was abont the sixth hour, Bays the evangolist, and there 
was a darkness over all the earth until the ninth hoar, and 
the sun was darkened. This darkness was not one of thoee 
eclipses which result, according to ascertained law, from the 
natural course of our earth and her attendant planet ; it waa 
a phenomenon out of the regular order of Natnre, which 
covered the whole land with darkness, while the buq con- 
cealed or lost his light until the ninth hour, when the 
Saviour gave up His spirit. And then also, — and this is 
just the most significant point, — then the darkness ceased, 
and the extinguished sun beamed forth again in his bright- 
ness and spread abroad his beneficent light. Oh, my dear 
friends, that which made it necessary for the Saviour to 
appear on earth waa the universal, mournful darkness of the 
human spirit through error, delusion, and sin; but still it 
was a special darkening of men's spirits, not so easily to be 
explained by the laws of human nature, or appearing in a 
general way, — an abnormal darkening, — that could moke 
them put to death, and that under pretext of Good's law, the 
man mighty in word and deed, whose teaching was in the 
Spirit and with power, who went about freeing those whose 
spirits were bound, and miraculously healing their sick ; and 
it was to such a darkness that nature called attention when 
the eun was darkened in an unusual way. But inasmuch as 
it shone out at the moment of the Saviour's death, oh, let 
that be truly a token to ue, a more glorious token than the 
bow of peace that Noah saw on the cloud after the waters 
of the flood had subsided! As then the Lord said, "Let 
this be a sign between me and thee, that I will not again 
destroy the race of man," so here, by the shining forth 
again of the darkened sun after the death of the Saviour, 
the Eternal says to us, Let this bo a sign between Me and 
you that the darkening of the human soul is withdrawn and 
past. The light had come from heaven and shone into the 
darkness; and though the darkness had not yet welcomed 
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it, thongh the cross was surrounded by a crowd of the very 
most darkened spirits, yet the light was now to hold a 
permanent place in human nature ; its kingdom was founded, 
and in the gracious counsel of God it was decreed that this 
heavenly light, proceeding from a point which at that time 
appeared so insignificant, should go on spreading ever more 
widely, and the power of the faith kindled and cherished by 
this light should triumph over the world and all its darkness. 
It is true that in the history of the gospel and of the 
kingdom of God there have often been times of darkness ; 
it is true that the followers of the light that appeared in 
Christ Jesus have often, like Him, been put to death by the 
children of darkness; but the servant cannot expect to fare 
better than his Lord, and the darkness which made such 
treatment possible towards the servants of the Host High, — 
weak and sinful, though truly chosen men, — must be re- 
garded as less deep than that in which men could so act 
towards the anointed of the Lord Himself. Therefore the 
assertion still holds good, that the cessation of that darkness 
was the great turning point in the history of men, and in the 
development of their spiritual nature. From Adam down- 
wards the Spirit was working with growing power through 
the revelation of God written on the hearts of men ; but the 
darkness could not thus be entirely dispelled. For from the 
beginning the flesh lasted against the Spirit, and took 
pleasure in the darkness, and kept back truth in nnright- 
eousness. In this continually renewed struggle divine 
voices were ever coming to aid the hearts of men ; but the 
victory of the light over the darkness became decisive only 
in the death of the Lord, when the kingdom of light was 
established, and the Lord's work accomplished. Those who 
are buried with Him in His death rise with Him to a new 
life; those who renounce the darkness of sin which the 
Prince of Life vanquished on the cross shall have His life 
manifested in tJiem from glory to glory. 
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" And the veil of the templewaa rent in the midst." Thia 
veil concealed the mysteries of the old covenant from the 
eyes of all, one man excepted, who was allowed to enter the 
holy of holies only once a year, to sprinkle there tlie blood of 
the covenant. As the outer curtain separated the priesta of 
the Lord from the congregation of the people, so this inner veil 
separated the high priest from all his brethren in the priest- 
hood. The rending of this veil signified in the first place 
that now all the mysteries of God were revealed, all hidden 
things to be disclosed, and that special purposes of God and 
declarations of His will were no longer to be announced to 
men in some mysterious way from one hidden spot, but that 
one purpose of salvation was to be openly proclaimed every* 
where. And it signified further that there were no longer to 
be separations and distinctions among those who worshipped 
God In and through His Son, but that the time was come in 
whicih all should have free access to God In Christ, when oil 
believers should be priests of the Host High, alt tanght of 
God, and each mutually serving the others in the Lord. 
These two truths, that all separate priesthood has ceased, and 
that now the whole will of God has been declared to us, 
cannot be separated ; and only when these are taken together 
can wo take the full comfort that there is in the power of the 
gospel of redemption. Before Christ fell Into the hands of 
His enemies He testified of Himself that He had made 
known to His disciples all the words which He had received 
from the Father. What clearer testimony could there be to 
His having, as the Son in whom the Father was well-pleosed, 
received the whole fulness of divine communication, securing 
to the human spirit a blessed fellowship with God, than just 
the rending of this veil ; indicating that God would no 
longer dwell among men In one secret place, that faith need 
no longer, as it had hitherto done, seek His presence ex* 
clusively over the ark of the covenant which was concealed 
from all eyes. It meant that as Christ, when Ho hod finished 
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His work by thepoaringoutof Hisblood on the cross, entered 
into the true holy of holies ; Hia kingdom ia now the un- 
limited upiritual house of God, in which He is Himaelf the 
true mercy-seat, the place in which God moat fully mani- 
feets His presence among men. And although during His 
life on earth it seemed a strange saying to the disciples that 
they should see the Father in the Son, yet after He was 
perfected and glorified by His obedience to death on the 
cross we recognise in Him the true image of the divine 
natnre and the brightuesa of eternal love. What need, then, 
of any farther human mediation or intercession P Here there 
is nothing which one alone ia permitted to behold ; to this 
mercy-seat all are free to approach. And as Christ became 
our Brother by coming down to tia and taking on Him our 
flesh and blood, so we now become Hia brethren by His 
lifting us up into spiritual union with the Father, so that 
through Him we are oil members of the household of God, 
all equally tjirough Christ the children of Him to whom He 
has reconciled us, all members of Hie spiritual body, through 
His Spirit whom He sends into the hearts of believers. Thus 
then every veil is rent, and all may fix their eyes in confident 
faith on the Saviour on the cross, while from the exalted 
Saviour we receive directly the spiritual gifts and blessings 
which the priests under the old covenant might certainly 
desire for the people, but could not bestew. 

These, then, are the comforting signs which oar faith sees 
accompanying our Lord's death. But that which these 
tokens of grace and peace signified could only be roalized 
through the saving power of the gospel in the hearts of men. 
And when we review the history of the Christian Cbnrch 
down to the present day, we see with joy and comfort how 
that power has gone on extending since that eternally sig- 
nificant hoar. The extension of this blessed kingdom still 
proceeds too slowly for our devout wishes ; we still see on 
the earth too mnch darkness, into which the light has not 

B. a. 37 
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yet peDetrated. Bnt even in regard to this slow progress we 
see something to <xim{orc and gladden us when we consider 
what took place in the minds of men at the Saviour's death, 
to which let us now direct our attention. 

n. " And the centurion who kept watch beside the cross, 
when he saw what was done, cried out. Certainly this was a 
righteous man ! " What was it then that took place before 
his eyes and called forth this exclamation ? He saw how 
the darkness fell and the light of the sun was quenched ; he 
law with what unexpected suddenness He died, who seemed 
still to have long agonies before Him ; he saw and heard 
how He, charged with sach crime as would make peace and- 
calmness impossible to most men, yet could with perfect 
tranquility commit His spirit into the hands of the heavenly 
Father; — then he spoke, and said, "Certainly this was a 
righteous man! " How little had the rough soldier up to 
this time concerned himself about the excitement caused by 
the appearing of the Lord among this strange and despiaed 
people of the Jews ! 

We see here, then, an effect of the death of the Savioar, 
even if it were bnt a passing impression, in the stirring of 
this man's mind out of utter indifference to a recognition of 
Christ's dignity. Another of the evangelists reports the 
man as saying, " Truly this was the Son of Ood 1 " that is, 
that what He had been accused before the Roman governor 
as claiming. Ho had proved Himself to be. As the centnrioD 
had now become fnlly assured of this, we may well suppose, 
taking the two sayings together, that since, in the fulfilment 
of his office, he had led Christ forth to death, his mind had 
been fluctuating between the impression made by the high 
position of the accusers and that produced by the person of 
the Saviour. And in proportion as this latter impression 
became the stronger, he mnst also have debated in himself 
the question whether He had been a righteous man given up, 
guiltless, to death by His enemies, or whether, seeing that 

^■^ 1 
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He quitted this earthly life amidst each portentous signs and 
in so kingly a manner, He were not in truth the Son of God. 
Oh, blessed question, that arose in an utterly darkened soul ! 
Oh, sudden awakening of the spirit out of the deepest dark- 
ness, to drink iu the heavenly light that comes with the faith 
that the Word has been made flesh, and that the Son of the 
Highest has appeared in human form ! And just so, thanks 
be to Gfod, does the preaching of the death of our Lord 
still go on producing effects peculiarly its own. When 
thoronghly blinded souls are to be initiated into the mys- 
teries of the kingdom of God, when the kingdom of heaven 
is to be opened to those who are still walking in the shadow 
of death, then nothing will avail but making known the 
dying Saviour to men. The story of Hia death has ever 
been the mightiest word of life ; and when the scene is 
described by one whose own spirit is inspired l^ fuith, even 
carelssB souls are often awakened. And if at first they say 
no more than. Certainly this was a righteous man ; let them 
but hear afterwards His own words about the glory which 
He has always had with the Father; let them hear the 
history of Hie life and the results of His resurrection ; then 
they will join in saying, " Surely this was the Son of God ! " 
And " All the people that stood by, when they saw what 
was done, emoto on their breasts and returned." These were' 
the same people who had cried, " Crucify Him, crucify Him ! " 
who had laid a cnrse on themselves with the words, " His 
blood be on us and on our children ! " And now, when they 
saw what had taken place, they smote on their breasts and 
turned away. Was it only because the spectacle of the 
Lord's death, with which they bad come to amuse them- 
selves, was finished P No ; for the evangelist says they smote 
on their breasts; so he must have seen, by this and similar 
signs, that something more was going on in their minds ; that 
the death of the one righteous man had staggered them in 
their contempt and hatred ; that they bad begnn to be doubt- 
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fal if it was for their ovn good that tbey hod elain the 
Prince of lifo. And even if it cannot be denied that with 
the greater number this was only a transient emotion, yet 
many of these same people were afterwards present on the 
day of Pentecost, and heard Peter bear pnblic testimony to 
the Prince of life ; and then many among them smote on 
their breasts a second time, and with very different feelings, 
and cried, "Uen and brethren, what shall we do?" Hy 
dear friends, may this day on which we commemorate the 
death of Christ be every year blessed with like blessingB 
in every Christian community, in every land where ttte 
Christian name holds a place I And we know that it la no 
indeed. For the kind of people have not yet died out from 
among Christians, who stnmhle at the offence of the crces, 
who are even bold enongh to scorn the Cmcified One, tfaou^ 
they do not disdain outwardly to bear His name. Indeed, it 
may be said that many turn their minds so entirely against 
Him, that with all their power they resist being taken hold 
of either by the impressive signs that accompanied His life 
and His death, or by the Spirit and the power that work in 
His words, or fay the effects that have followed the preach- 
ing of His name in the world. But even such people, when 
they see believers bending in the devotion of grateful hearts 
before the cross of the Redeemer — when they hear ns re- 
newing together our engagement to make known the blessings 
of His death till He comes— oh, then, many who have 
hardened themselves in opposition against the Savionr bc^n 
to feel troubled, and smite on their breasts. And if there 
comes another and yet another stirring of the Spirit ; if the 
word of the Lord again and again sounds in their ears and 
knocks at their hearts, oh, then at last they tarn thoroughly 
from the way of ruin and become His and ours. 

" And His acquaintance, and the women who had followed 
Him from Galilee, stood afar off, beholding these things." 
Close to His cross stood only His mother and the disciple 
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whom He loved. The rest had been scattered as He had fore- 
told to them, and did not until later join those who were the 
immediate witnesses of His death. And these, His acquaint- 
ance, His faithful handmaids and friends, stood afar ofiF, be- 
holding it all. Just as it was in His own mother's heart 
that the influence of the Saviour was first felt on earth — when, 
after His presentation in the temple, she pondered, in quiet 
meditation, all the words that were spoken of Him there — so 
now His faithful handmaids stood silently watching from a 
distance the ebbing life of their beloved Master, comforting 
themselves in the thought of His passing to the Father, and 
laying up in the depths of their hearts all that they saw. 
But why did they stand afar oflF? Oh, may we not still put 
the same question to many Christians? Those who cling 
closely to the Saviour's cross, those who are there led by Him, 
like Mary and John, into the tenderest and closest union of 
heart, are always comparatively a small number. But let us 
not hold lightly those who stand farther off ; let us rather 
look on those disciples of the Lord who also stood afar off as 
sajring something in their favour. For many who do not 
seek after an assured personal union with Christ have yet 
salutary impressions made in their inmost hearts by His self- 
sacrificing death and the quiet greatness of His life — impres- 
sions of which they become more or less conscious, and which 
sooner or later come to bear fruit. We know also of those 
who do not gather so closely as others round the cross of the 
Redeemer, — we know it from manifold experience that the 
contemplation of His death has not been without a blessing 
to their hearts. And yet we will call to them, as we might 
have done to those disciples of the Lord, " Why stand ye so far 
off? " Draw nearer, that you may see still more clearly how 
the glory of the only-begotten Son is revealed in the Cruci- 
fied. For the more closely you listen to His last words, the 
nearer you come, to catch, as it were, the parting glance of 
His eye, the more believingly you witness His death, just so 
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much the more surely will you become joyful witnesses to 
His resurrection ; and His whole nature will more promptly, 
effectively, and deeply take hold on you and bear yon onward 
to eternal life. Yes, there is still always room there. AH 
who have been already stirred up to faith, all who have been 
taken captive by the glory of this day, by this vanishing of 
the darkness before the shining forth of the light that shall 
be quenched no more, by the rending of the veil, throwing 
open for ever all the blessings of the spiritual sanctuary ; all 
may now gather ever more closely around the cross of Him 
who came to this world for the salvation of men, and who 
died on this day that He might return to heaven. His cross 
is the sign under which alone we can all conquer. As He, 
the Captain of our salvation, overcame by His obedience unto 
death, so we can overcome only by taking up His cross and 
following Him ; by not shrinking from going through tribula- 
tion into the kingdom of Qod, which He has prepared for us; 
or oven from being made perfect, as He was, throngh suffer- 
ing and the cross. Let us all vow anew such allegiance aB 
this to Him, and never will He cease to bless us as from Hia 
cross. Amen. 
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XXVI. 

THE PARTING PROMISES OP THE SAVIOUR. 

(On Ascension Day.) 

Text : Acts L 6-11. 

THE great event that we commemorate to-day was no 
doubt something very different to the disciples at that 
time from what it is to us. They had hardly recovered 
from the stunned condition into which His death had thrown 
them; they had hardly come to realize calmly their pain at 
His separation from them ; at least, they had certainly not 
yet learned to look at it in the right way, for they regarded 
it as the ruin of His whole work on earth — when His joyful 
resurrection took them by surprise, comforting them and 
setting them right. But now when He was withdrawn from 
their eyes while they gazed up to heaven, it was more tran- 
quilly and wisely, and certainly with a greatly lightened 
sorrow, as one looks at the close of a full and completed life, 
that they regarded the end of the relations in which they 
had hitherto stood with their beloved Lord and Master. 
For us, on the contrary, this event stands as the beginning 
of that relation of Christ to His people which has continued 
ever since then — the only relation which we know by direct 
experience. Hence, while we can, it is true, sympathise 
with the sorrow of the disciples, we cannot feel it directly 
as our own ; and it would be unnatural in us to try to work 
ourselves up into such a state of feeling, as if we missed 
something by the personal, visible presence of the Saviour 
being denied to us. But we may profitably inquire to-day 
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vhether we thoronghly appreciate all the good and beauty 
of the relation that has subsisted between the Saviour and 
His people since He ascended from the earth, and eiy'oy it, 
as He intended, in all its fulness. The Saviour certainly 
brought that good very thoronghly into view in the comfort- 
ing promises that He gave to His disciples as often as He 
already in spirit saw Himself exalted to the right hand of 
the Father. If, in a general way, there is little or nothing, 
even of what Christ said to His disciples in their most inti- 
mate intercourse, that might not also be applied to us ; if we 
share with them almost all the privileges that He bestowed 
on them, as well as all the duties He imposed on them ; how 
much more may we apply to ourselves what He said for the 
purpose of preparing them for the position which we have 
in common with them. If we take all the utterances, ever 
becoming more clear and intelligible, concerning the spirit 
and manner of His kingdom ; the tender outpourings of His 
glorious love in the presaging sense of His departure ; the 
earnest warnings and exhortations addressed to their hearts 
not yet fortified against danger ;— if wo regard all this as 
said to us also, whom He embraces in the some love, and 
for whom He prayed, even as for those tlirough whose word 
we believe ; — how much more may we claim a share in the 
elevating promises by which He sought to comfort the 
disciples for their loss, and to make them fit for their new 
position. 

These promises of the Saviour to His disciples in reference 
to His complete departure from them are scattered through 
His discourses, and it wonld be necessary to collect them 
from many passages if we wished to study them fully and in 
detail. But as custom requires us to take one connected 
portion of Scripture as the leading thread of our public 
expositions ; the account of the ascension, which we have 
just read, will serve our purpose, in so far as it reminds us 
distinctly of those promises to which I wish chiefly to diuw 
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yonr attention, and which we may most directly take to 
ourselves. For certainly when the Saviour tells the apostles 
they are to wait till they are endued with power from on 
high, and then to be His witnesses ; we cannot appropriate 
to ourselves what belonged specially and peculiarly to the 
gift at Pentecost, to which Christ here unquestionably 
alludes. And indeed that power from on high was not, 
after all, the Spirit of Qod, whom Jesus had already breathed 
into the apostles in the first days after His reaurrection, — 
whom He had even earlier spoken of them as posaessing, 
when, on their acknowledging Him as the Christ, He said 
that flesh and blood had not revealed it to them, but the 
Father in heaven ; for when the Father reveals anything, 
He does it by the Holy Spirit, as it is said in another place, 
No man can say that Jesus is Lord but by the Holy Spirit. 
Now if we further reflect how, since then, many have become 
His witnesses who had no share in the extraordinary gift 
of Pentecost, as we ourselves are, each in his own way ; how 
can this call to be Hia witnesses but remind us of that 
glorious promise, without which no one would be capable 
of fulfilling this commission — the promise which the Saviour 
linked with this very commission, saying. Go, and teach 
all nations, and then adding, And I am with you all the.' 
days, even to the end of the world. And the words of 
those who came to the apostles after the Lord was taken 
away, — to what could they refer but to the promise which, 
during the recent days, the Lord had often expressed in 
various foTTDS, that the Son of man would return in all the 
glory of the Father, a Lord and King, a Judge of all living. 
If, then, we desire to reflect together on the promises of the 
departing Saviour, it ia just those two on which we should 
fix our attention : first, that He will be with us even to the j 
end of the days ; and second, that He will come again to 
judgment. But, my friends, let us deal in the same way 
with these two promises ; with the one as with the other ! 
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If no time is too late for tho one, so let as also believe that 
no time is too early for the other. If we enjoy the one as 
an immediate and precious possession, let us not regard the 
other only as a hardly discernible form, approaching with 
little show out of the dim distance ; but let ns appropriate 
both, not as something strange and far o£F, but as something 
present, forming the essence of His living relation to His 
Chnrch, of His kingdom already setup, — something of which, 
just for this reason, Heconld say. It is not for you to know 
times and seasons, because it is not at all a matter of times 
and seasons, but has always existed, from that time onwards, 
and must from one period to another come ever nearer to 
completion. In this manner, then, let us talk together of 
these two promises, 

I. In the firut place let us think of the Saviour'^ promise, 
I am with you nil the days, even to the end of the world. 
Yes, my friends, our own consciousness, our Christian ex- 
perience must tell ua this, — that He is ever with us, and in 
many different ways : He is with us in the Scriptures, He 
is with us in the holiest and most elevating emotions of onr 
minds ; finally. Ho is with us in the persons of those who 
bear His image, and justly and honourably bear His Name. 

He is with us in the Scri|)ture8. What He says Himself, 
even of the books of the Old Testament, "Ye search the 
Scriptures, because ye think that in them ye have eternal 
life, and it is they that testify of Me," — how mnch more 
gloriously, and in how much larger a sense, has this been 
true since we have had the Scriptures of the New Testament ; 
since the narratives of His deeds and sufferings were re- 
corded by His disciples, since the teachings and precepts 
collected in intercourse with Him, and presented and applied 
to the Christian Church by the apostles, have come down as 
a legacy to as ! Whenever we search into those books, if 
we do it with a pure heart, everywhere He comes to meet 
ns ; everywhere He is pictured to us, everywhere we find a 
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sacred bequest that He haa left to as. And just as there are 
paintings in which all the light by which the rest of the 
objects become visible proceeds from Christ, so the Scrip- 
tures are such a painting, in which His image lights up 
everything else, that would otherwise be dark, with a 
heavenly radiance. For how much do we find in Scripture 
which, if regarded from the ordinary human point of view 
as general moral maxims or instructions, is unintelligible, 
doubtful in its consequences, or exaggerated and unnatural, 
but becomes quite clear when placed in connection with Him, 
with His work and His reign, as the reign of confidence in God, 
of the banishment of all care, of the power of prayer, of calm 
endurance. And much -that, without Him, would be too 
high for us — of i-econciliation to God, of the riches of His 
mercy and grace, of the intimate fellowship of men with 
God and God's dwelling among us ; — how close all this comes 
to US ! how powerfully that which in every point corresponds 
with the features of His likeness takes hold of us, so that 
His action makes it plain to us, and it, as it were, streamu 
from His lips into our minds ! And there may still be much 
in thewe books for thoughtful students of Scripture to in- 
vestigate ; but whatever they may discover, it can only tend 
to make tlie image of Christ clearer ; never will it be obscured 
or altered. The need of having Christ near and present in 
this way began to be felt, it may be said, from the day od 
which He was taken away. Now that they could no longer 
see and hear Himself, the believers became eager to learn, 
from the accounts of others, what they had not themselves 
seen and heard ; and every one wished to fix in his memory 
and to commnnicate what He possessed, and thus written 
memoirs began to be made, which grew into the histories of 
the life of Jeans as we have them in our sacred books. Who 
does not feel how Important this boly possession is for oar 
living relation to Him ; how indispensable it was for all 
generations to have this compensation for His 
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al»eiice? Who does not feel what a hold faiti and love 
gain by tbia many-sided revelation of the Lord ? And there- 
fore this treasure will remain with as, according to His 
promise ; He is with us in the Scriptures, even to the end 
of the world, Andmach as the spirit that in hostile to Chris- 
tianity has sought to deface and depreciate these books, they 
will m the future, as they have done hitherto, surmount all 
opposition. 

" The word shall atill niiBhalien ataad, 
In spite of all the scoffing band." 

Again, the Saviour is with ns in the holiest and most 
elevating emotions of our minds. Many, indeed, say doubt- 
fully that it is only a fancy when one speaks of a special 
nearness and presence of the Saviour in this sense, and that 
His presence in the Scriptures would be perfectly snfBcient 
for us. It is very possible that with some it is a mere 
fancy ; and yet we could wish that even those dubious spirits 
might not lack the reality that we mean by this expression ; 
and let ns not forget that without such moments, even the 
Scriptures themselves, and therefore onr way of having Jesus 
near in the Scriptures, would not exist. For we know how 
human feeling fluctuates, and how, even apart from any 
direct influence of external circumstances, one hour is not 
like another; in some, life is more dull and uninteresting, 
while others are filled with richer blessing from Ood. And 
assuredly it was not in their lowest and most listless moods 
that the Lord's disciples ventured to write anything about 
His life and work ; but when they had a specially vivid view 
of Hira in any connection, and the divine form stood out 
before their minds more and more glorious in light and 
splendour, then they sought to preserve, through the power 
of the Word, the substance of such richly blessed moments. 
It is just for this reason that the Scripture is such a 
treasure, because the blessing of the most highly favotired 
hours of believers is compressed into it. And can we snp- 
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pose there are not still similar differences with us, perhaps 
only because having never seen the Saviour with our bodily 
eyes, a bodily image of Him could not present itself to our 
inner perception ? We see in the first days of the Church 
how naturally and, as it were, imperceptibly, the physical 
passed over into the spiritual, and that therefore the two 
conceptions must be in their nature one and the same. Thus, 
long after His ascension, Christ appeared to Paul, when He 
meant to send him forth to enlighten the Gentiles ; and Paul, 
who had perhaps never seen Him during His life on earth, 
or, at most, only in a passing and distant way, records this 
very appearance as the last on the list of the appearances of 
Jesus in the days of His resurrection. And thus Stephen, 
and assuredly many others afterwards, saw Him seated on 
the right hand of Gtxl, uncertain, amid the rapt and exalted 
feelings of martjrrdom, whether it was with the bodily or 
the spiritual eye that they beheld Him. And thus also He 
often appears to us in unusual nearness and living presence, 
only, of course, in the spiritual splendour of His peace- 
bringing person ; whether longed and prayed for in times of 
special heart need, or, as it were, spontaneously and un- 
expectedly, when our life has insensibly been raised and 
ripened anew to a higher enjoyment. And as, in the case of 
those we have spoken of, this assurance of Christ's presence 
was connected with the most important moments of their 
lives ; as it changed Paul from being a persecutor of Christ 
and His people (though with the best intentions) into the 
most zealous preacher of His name ; who could afterwards 
say justly of himself that he had laboured more than all the 
others ; as Stephen's enraptured gaze rested on the Lord in 
His glory just when the crown of martyrdom was bestowed 
on him; even so with us, this immediate nearness of the 
Saviour will sometimes lead to the most momentous crises, 
and sometimes accompany them, lighting them with glory. 
If we have been long in doubt while honestly trying to find 
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out what, In this case or that, in right and truo ; then in sach 
an hour our donbt will be resolved, and Christ will be 
specially near to give iia the assurance that it Is in and 
through Him that our heart has become confirmed, that what 
we have found out or decided on is according to His mind 
and Spirit, "When in tlie strength of faith and prayer we 
have successfully withstood any temptation, then Christ will 
be specially manifest to us, and will cry to us, Go in peace, 
thy faith hath helped thee; or while we are still in the 
midst of a hard struggle, His image suddenly rising before 
us will remind ns that He died to deliver us from sin, and 
this will decide the issue for the good Spirit in us. When 
we feel in ourselves a calm that stills all earthly pain ; when 
we feel drawn to all, or to individuals, with a higher power 
of love, — this also is from the special nearness of Clirist, who 
is the bond of all love, and who is thus raising us above 
everything earthly, and drawing us to Himself. Or even 
when we have to groan over the feeling of being entangled 
in earthly things, it will be a longing look at Him that first 
lifts ns up again to that purer, holy frame of mind. How 
otherwise could we say that a living relationship exists 
between Him and us ? How could we say that we have a 
share in the blessing which yet He specially prayed for on 
our behalf, that we should live in EUm and He in ua? Those 
blessed moments are what give zest to life ; it is those seasons 
that develop faith and love, and by which the rest of life is 
maintained and strengthened ; they are indeed the force that 
holds together the whole Christian community, for it is only 
through them that any one is able to strengthen and animate 
others. 

And hence, and just in this way, Christ is also near na 
in those who wear His likeness, and who honourably and 
worthily bear His name. That is to say, the more of such 
higher seasons as we have been describing each of ua enjoys, 
the more will he recall Christ to the minds of those who live 
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with him. For it is through such moments that the spiritual 
life makes progress ; every pure disposition is strengthened 
by them, every virtue reanimated; and the more truly 
Christian we are, the more everything good in us has pro- 
ceeded in this way from fellowship with Christ, it will bear 
the more clearly Christ's image and superscription; weak 
indeed, and in clouded brightness in comparison with Him- 
self ; and yet it helps to fix in our minds the true, unfalsified 
features of His likeness. Each individual, it is true, shows 
only certain separate features of the original, in whom all 
perfection is reflected ; for our growth into His likeness only 
develops freely in certain directions, while in others it is 
checked or hindered by the power of our natural sinfulness, 
or by our blindnass and indolence. But this is just how it 
comes that, as Christ Himself promised. He is most perfectly 
among us where two or three or several are gathered together 
in His name ; where, impelled by our ardent desire to give 
Him the glory, and thankful for all that we have through 
Him, we mutually give frank expression to our feelings; 
where brotherly love gladly forgets everything else, and 
looks only at that in which Christ is glorified. Oh, assuredly, 
these manifestations of Christ in those who are most like 
Him are a very essential part of our relation to Him. In 
this way it is evidently given to us that He continuously 
lives and works among His people ; and thus — whatever the 
world may say, whatever it may with scornful exultation 
cast in our teeth as to the decay of Christianity and the 
gradual dying out of its power — yet thus we are confirmed 
in the comforting conviction that His Church stands immov- 
able, and that His covenant remains the same, however much 
may perhaps be changed in its outward forms. And this is 
the faith that overcomes the world, and that keeps us free 
from all anxiety, though in a bodily sense we are entirely 
separated from our protecting Liord and Master. 
Thus, my friends, ever since His departure from the 
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earth, and without bodily appearance, Christ is near to His 
people. Every Christian feels this, and thus it will still be 
experienced, even to the end of the days. 

n. In coming now to consider, secondly, the promise that 
the Saviour would come back to judgment, I have, it is true, 
already intimated that you should set this promise on a level 
with the former, and regard it just in the same way as a 
present thing, already in course of being fulfilled; but it 
will be only the smallest number of you who will be readily 
inclined to do so. It always seems to us as if the Lord had 
not yet set up His judgment-seat; and although wo dis- 
tinctly know that the kingdom of God comes not with 
outward show, yet as respects the judgment of God we are 
accustomed to expect that it will so come. But what right 
have we in reality to make this difiPerence ? As the king- 
dom of God is not yet completed, but there is always some- 
thing more glorious to come, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be ; even so, no doubt, the judgment of God is 
not yet completed. But are we therefore at liberty to 
regard it as very far oflF, and something that belongs only to 
the future ? Scripture constantly connects the two things, 
God's kingdom and His judgment ; what is true of the one 
is true of the other. The Saviour Himself represents it to 
us as present when He says, '* He that believeth on Me hath 
eternal life, and cometh not into judgment; but he that 
believeth not is already judged. For I have not come to 
judge the world, but to save the world." Therefore, why do 
we think of waiting for the future? He who is liable to 
judgment is already judged. From that time this word 
holds good ; He is present for judgment, although He Him- 
self does not judge ; and from that time the generations of 
men are* being judged. This judgment consists in these 
particulars — first, that the good are distinguished from the 
wicked; second, that they each receive their due reward ; and 
finally, that they go away each to his own place. 
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The Lord then comes ak*eady for judgment, inasmuch as it 
consists in distinguishing between the good and the wicked. 
There is a great deal said, indeed, about the skill with which 
the wicked are able to cloak themselves, to throw a fine 
appearance over all that they do, and in their talk to repre- 
sent themselves as ardently and heartily honouring all that 
is good, and as haters of evil. But I believe I am not 
venturing too far when I assert that this art can only deceive 
those who have not goodness firmly established and active 
in themselves. For that which is true and good recognises 
itself everywhere, and so it also distinguishes its opposite. 
The Lord knew what was in man ; so that, though many 
seemed to believe in Him, He did not commit Himself to 
them ; and we also, the nearer we are to Him, and the more 
we have already received from Him, ought to have, and may 
have, the same knowledge. Not, indeed, instantly, or of what^ 
is at a distance from us : and he who takes upon him to pass 
hasty judgments, or to judge at all about people who are not 
near enough to him, or who have not influence enough on his 
own life to make it needful iot him to judge about them, has 
himself to blame if he is mistaken, and if by spreading a 
false report he even helps the wicked to extend their opera- 
tions and to increase their importance. But of the people 
who are near enough for us to be able to take note of their 
lives, so that a false judgment of them would necessarily be 
hurtful to us ; — ought we not to be capable of knowing about 
them whether they are good or evil, whether for the Lord 
whom we follow, or against Him? Even if falsehood and 
dissimulation were successfully practised in all great matters, 
would not the real and inherent evil all the more surely 
betray itself in a multitude of unguarded expressions, which 
perhaps might seem to the persons themselves utterly tri- 
fling and insignificant, but which would give the surest 
indication of the state of their inmost hearts ? Certainly if 
we walk in such darkness, we are not blameless in doing so 

s. 8. 28 
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every day must make us wiser in this respect, provided the 
word of the Lord is always producing its efiPects on us, and 
we are always more and more appropriating Him as our own. 
Besides, what would it signify that His light shines in us 
if it does not make us able to discern where there is light in 
men and where darkness ? What would it signify that we 
hear and follow His voice if we cannot also see who does not 
follow it with us ? And if thus each of us is able in his own 
circle to discriminate between the good and the evil ; and if, 
at the same time, where it is needful, we rely on the well- 
considered judgment and the sure perception of our brethren, 
as it is right to do ; then wherever the Lord has established 
His seat, js there not a distinction made, even now, between 
the good and the wicked ? 

And thus it comes that the Lord even now returns to 
judgment, in so far as it consists in a separation being made 
between the good and the bad. It is true that, as regards 
place, they are mingled together. We find ourselves sur- 
rounded on every side by the children of the world and of 
darkness, and we seem to ourselves to be so, even oftener 
than is actually the case; we feel oppressed by them; the 
sight of them saddens us ; their neighbourhood is not imfre- 
quently perilous to us, and our work is hindered by their 
active opposition. And on the other hand, how often do 
those who really belong to us keep at such a distance from 
us that it is hardly possible to extend a hand to one of them ! 
How often do we miss their support, and how slowly the 
work of God seems to advance on earth, chiefly because they 
are not able sufficiently to unite their powers ! All this is 
no doubt true. But then, on the other side, do we not always 
feel that every one who, like ourselves, belongs to the Lord 
is near us in a way in which no others are ? If we have once 
really known such a one and taken him into our heart, then 
no change of place can ever again separate our spirits — no 
time can efface the beloved image, or carry away the bless- 
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ing which association with him brought into our life. The 
invisible Church of Christ is, in reality, everywhere one ; a 
living fellowship exists among all its members, into which 
nothing of an uncongenial nature can find its way. For 
what more can the wicked do than to give a different direc- 
tion to our outward work than it might have taken without 
their intervention ? Or could they really disturb our inner 
life ? could they spoil for us the spiritual enjoyment which is 
afforded and made sure to us by Christ and the association 
of His people, the peace of Ood, the calm trust, the heartfelt 
love ? Certainly no further than as there is still in us some- 
thing of the same kind as in them ; but if we are entirely 
Christ's, then anything opposed or hostile to Him has as 
little power over us as right in us ; if He has conquered, fle 
has certainly deprived evil of this power. But that which 
has no effect on me is separate from me. And how entirely 
it is so with us in everything! However near to us one 
may stand who is an utterly unthankful denier or enemy of 
Christ (though there are but few such), is there really any- 
thing about which we could take common ground with him ? 
any undertaking whatever, unless something quite trivial 
and external, in which we could join him, or about which, 
if we did attempt to make common cause, we should not 
immediately be of different minds ? Can he make use of us, 
just such as we are, in any way whatever, or we of him ? 
Does he understand us, our joys and sorrows, our views and 
thoughts ; or do we understand his ? No ; fellowship is not 
permitted to us ; there is a gulf fixed between us, which no 
local separation could in reality increase; no word, in fact, 
comes across it from them to us, nor goes from us to them ; 
we can receive no single thing from them, nor they from us, 
until they actually come over to us — until they have received 
from us the one great thing about which we are ever praying 
them in Christ's stead, that they will be reconciled to GKkL 
And finally, as a part of this judgment, and, indeed, what 
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is regarded as the principal point ; that is, that the righteous 
will enter the kingdom of their Father, and the wicked go 
away to the place assigned to them. This also let us not 
regard as a promise not to be fulfilled until that day. Rather 
let each one put himself to the test, and look around him to 
see that the Lord is even now judging, and how He is doing 
80. Many, it is true, think this lies very near, and is very 
easy to find. Virtue, they say, is its own reward ; the good 
man alone has his happiness in himself; he feels himself 
safe under God^s protection, and even in the storms of the 
world the peace of the Most High is not wanting to him ; 
while the wicked man, on the contrary, is not made glad by 
his good fortune; the transitory nature of his enjoyment 
makes him uneasy; all his memories are poisoned by the 
sting of conscience ; in short, at the heart of everything is 
the wonn that dieth not. But if we look at the matter more 
closely, we often find that the children of darkness, being 
wise in their own way, are well able to take precautions 
against all disaster ; that by natural or acquired thoughtless- 
ness they escape the fear of the future ; that becoming hard- 
ened in the habit of disobedience, they soon hear no longer 
in their inmost heart any voice that condenms them ; so that 
they drink with untroubled gaiety from the cup of their 
worthless pleasures. And in the same way we see how, 
though the godly man has indeed the peace of God, yet 
this peace is often beyond human nature, and the heart 
longs for a day of manifestation of the Lord, in which it also 
may obtain its rights. And when we see how many tears the 
godly man sheds over unsuccessful attempts to extend and 
further what is good ; how he is worn out by the scorn and 
derision of the adversaries in his often vain opposition to 
them ; then we cannot deny that it has not yet appeared 
what we shall be, and that the Lord has not yet set up Hia 
throne for judgment. Therefore let us take yet another point 
of view, different, from this ordinary one — a view to which the 
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Saviour Himself directs us when He says, Well done, faith- 
ful servant ; entier thou into the joy of thy Lord ; thou hast 
been faithful over a few things, I will set thee over many 
things ; but take from the slothful servant that which he has, 
and cast him out into the outer darkness, where shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. What is the condemnation 
of the ungodly, into which he is already entering even here ? 
It is that he is more and more losing what was originally given 
to him of the divine image in man's nature ; that the divine 
light is gradually quenched in him, and he is cast out of the 
kingdom of spiritual liberty, and left under the dominion of 
his own nature. Could we ask a heavier condemnation for 
him than this ? And what, on the other hand, is the kingdom 
which we are appointed to inherit, and into which the faith- 
ful servant begins even here to be brought by his Lord? 
It is just that busy, active life in which we are already 
engaged, in which this promise of Jesus is being fulfilled. 
Amidst these tears and sighs we are yet always earning 
something for our Lord, and He sets us over more. Amidst 
opposition and conflict our spiritual strength increases. His 
image is formed more gloriously in us, and we are more and 
more seeing Him as He is, and becoming like Him. Do we 
with whom it is no question of any praise from without, 
which has nothing to do with the matter, but only of the 
satisfaction of our Lord and of gladsome fellowship with 
Him — do we desire anything more ? 

Thus rules the victorious Lord, who has sat down at the 
right hand of God ! thus He blesses and prospers and guides — 
not from afar, but as near and present — all who hear His 
voice and follow Him ; and thus He allows the unbelieving 
to pass judgment on themselves now and evermore ! Let us 
then lay to heart the exhortation given by those men to the 
disciples, not to be looking up with impatient longing to- 
wards heaven ; but let us turn from the contemplation of His 
ascension to earnest prayer in the Spirit and in the truth, 
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being, like tliem, of one mind ; thus will He meet as also in 
His love and power; 'thus will be fulfilled in us also what 
He promised to the disciples. We shall taste and see how 
lovingly He is present with us, and we shall sit with Him, 
and, according to His mind and law, judge the generations of 
mankind. Amen. 
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TRUE HARVEST JOY. 

Text : Luke xii. 16-21. 

TO-DAY the harvest thanksgiving is celebrated through- 
out the land, and it is most fitting that it should be 
with all of us a day of great and joyful giving of thanks. 
Although there are but few among the masses of people 
crowded together in this as in other great cities, who have 
any direct share in this great business of agriculture, yet 
we are all aware that it is the prime source of our common 
prosperity; indeed, I may say, the first condition of the 
development of our mental powers. So well do we know 
this, that whatever may be a man's special calling or busi- 
ness by which he seeks at once to advance the common good 
and to benefit himself, we speak of it in every-day language, 
and not inappropriately, or without good reason, as ''his 
field and his plough." And so it is. All the diflferent 
occupations of men that have to do with our existence and 
ordinary life in the world form a great inseparable whole ; 
each is supported by the rest ; failure in one direction spreads 
its effects far around ; while every success, and, still more, 
every improvement, causes universal joy and gratitude 
among intelligent people, even among those who have no 
direct share in it. In the words of our text we find, it is 
true, a harvest joy, — the joy of a man over a year's rich and 
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blessed produce of his fields ; bat it is joy of & kind that 
the Lord condemns as folly. Are wo to suppose from this 
that He disapproved of and condemned joy altogether, and 
therefore wished also to repress the thanksgiving for any 
favonr or blessing from God, — thanksgiving that flows only 
from joy ? We cannot admit such a thought. It was the 
kind and manner of this joy that He blamed. And we find 
the key to the whole in the closing words of our text : " So 
is he that layeth up treasure for himself " — who rejoices over 
earthly riches— "and is not rich towards God." We find 
it also in the words that immediately precede these verses : 
"Take heed, and beware of covetousuess." We cannot, in- 
deed, say of the man in onr text, that he was oovetons in the 
strictest sense of the word, for he not only wished to gather 
np goods, bat to enjoy what he had gathered. But becaase 
he thought only of himself in connection with what Qod had 
given him ; becaase his joy was entirely on bis own account, 
— utterly selfish, — this is why the Saviour charged him with 
folly. And let us not omit also to notice that though the 
Lord tells ns nothing more of what passed in this man's 
mind. He brings clearly to light the folly of his soul, when 
He tells us that he was reminded by a voice from heaven (a 
voice which in these days is speaking so londly to us) ' of 
the uncertainty and trans itoriness of earthly life: "This 
night thy soul shall be required of thee." Let ns try to see, 
then, how the Saviour makes use of this the remembrance 
of the transitoiy nature of earthly life to warn as against 
selfishness in our joy and gratitude for God's earthly bless- 
ings, and to give to that joy and gratitude a higher direction. 
I. The first point, then, that we have to consider in onr 
text is the saying of tliis man to himself: " Soul, thon bast 
much goods laid up for many years ; take thins ease, eat, 
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drink, be merry." These words, if we ttike them just as they 
stand, suggest a very primitive and cnide state of things as 
compared with our present ways. The man who had reaped 
so rich a harvest is described to ns as if he only thonght . 
of using and consuming in his own honsehold what he had 
gained ; although, of course, that would take a long series of 
years; he regarded it as his own provision, intended directly 
for his own use. The growth and increasing strength of 
association among men has brought us far beyond such a state 
of things. That which each one gains or produces, in what- 
ever way or by whatever business, does not remain shut up 
with himself — it goes out into the general circle of commerce. 
But it does 80 because there is and must be something that 
we want above everything else, — above that thing itself 
which we have, and it is to the acquisition of this something 
that those among us who are like-minded with this man 
direct all their efforts. What will this bring to me ? each 
one asks himself; that is, how much will it bring of that 
which will procure for you everything else ? And if that ia 
plentiful and abundant, he says in the same way, " Soul, 
thou hast great store of this much-praised representative of 
all things ; now consider how thou wilt use thy treasure ; 
use it entirely according to the desire of thy heart ; eat, drink 
and be merry ! " 

Now here we have the two great motive powers, — human 
covetousness and self-indnlgence,^nnd we see the conflict 
there is between them in each individual. To acquire and 
to enjoy, to gather up and to use,— how clearly each one 
reveals his character by the way in which he balances these 
against each other, and how long the greater number remain 
undecided as to which way they shall take I Some choose 
the plan of spending the greater part of their lives in con- 
tinually accumulating, continually acquii-ing ; but this with 
the hope of being able at last to rest and enjoy iu comfort 
what they have gained ; they are content in the meantime 
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with rejoicing in their increasing gains, that at last, when 
they have enough, they may give way to and gratify every 
bent and desire of their souls. Others again— and it looks 
as if this word of the Lord were directed somewhat more 
specially to them — who hear already, at least afar oflF, the 
voice from heaven, " This night thy soul shall be required 
of thee ! '' — these others set acquiring and enjoying closer 
together, gathering and acquiring as much as they can 
according to the order of nature in the short space of a year, 
in order at once to take the good of it; the next year, they 
say, will bring new activity, and as its result, new enjoy- 
ment. But the one plan is no better than the other ; for if 
it were said to these last, there is no question of the course 
of a year, this night thy soul shall be required of thee, their 
calculation would be as mistaken as the other. 

But further, if a man has once taken measures for decid- 
ing this question, and laid down a rule for himself in the 
matter, then he will be deaf to all demands that interfere 
with his calculations. He has gathered and toiled, he has 
laboured and put forth all his powers for himself and for a 
circle that he has clearly defined to himself; and is he to be 
asked to turn his attention elsewhere? is he to have demands 
made on him for help to those who do not belong to this 
circle ? is he to miss somethiYig of the enjoyment that he 
has set before him as the whole aim of his work ? Rather he 
will try to turn away everything of this kind, that he may 
go on undisturbed in the course of life that he has laid out 
for himself. But if there comes to him the voice, " This 
night thy soul shall be required of thee," how little then has 
his hardness of heart availed him ! how delusive will every- 
thing then prove that he has promised himself for this life ! 
how vain everything that he has done for it alone ! And so 
the Saviour rebukes the man who is not seeking after the 
kingdom of God, whose whole mind is set on the cheerful 
enjoyment of this short span of earthly life. He rebukes him, 
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while He warns him of the end. He who knows and re- 
cognises nothing beyond this alternation between gaining and 
enjoying, however honourable his gains may be, however select 
and refined his pleasures, is still doing all only for himself, 
— for himself in this his earthly life, with his tastes for the 
enjoyment of earthly things, with his clinging to perishing 
possessions ! And yet he cannot conceal from himself that 
even for him there is something better within reach ; and so 
every thought of the end of this life reproaches him with his 
folly. 

n. But we have not yet seen all that was in the mind of 
the man whom the Saviour sets before us. He had said to 
himself. What wilt thou do ? thou hast no place where to lay 
up thy fruits ! Well, thought he, I will pull down my bams 
and build greater, and in them will I bestow all my fruits 
and my goods ; and not till then was to begin his easy life 
of enjoyment. But, — it would certainly have been a folly 
to pull down his bams and build greater for a single 
abundant harvest; therefore he must have been counting 
on similar ones to come. So we may conclude that he was 
one of those who thoroughly understand their business. He 
had improved his property, and applied all his faculties to 
his work ; and now the fruit of all this painstaking began to 
be seen ; now he could count with some probability on the 
continuance of this prosperity, and therefore wished to make 
arrangements for adapting his whole manner of life to his 
enlarged possessions. But as a man seldom attains to seeing 
such returns from his long-continued toils before he has 
reached middle age, and therefore whatever he builds then 
will in the natural order of things outlast him, he thinks, in 
his building, not only of himself, but of those who will after- 
wards live in his house and lay up in his barns ; he thinks 
of the generations that may descend from him, and includes 
the life of his posterity in his own. Consider then how 
these words remind us of the great histories of human life 
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that have taken place in our own land. Since the days of 
the remotest ancestors of whom we have any .knowledge, 
how far have the operations of man on his mother earth 
extended, by the ever-renewed labours of successive genera- 
tions ! to what perfection have they reached almost before 
our own eyes ! But how much has intervened from time to 
time which must have made manifest the folly of those who 
limited the aim of their life's work in the way we have 
spoken of! In the history of our own neighbourhood, 
without touching on the state of things before that dreadful 
war that desolated these lands two hundred years ago, we 
know how after its close all the labours of men on the soil 
were almost to begin anew. Then villages and towns rose 
again, but others remained lying in ruins, because there 
were not enough of men to rebuild them with profit. And 
after that time of terror was got over, how much was built, 
just as hopefully as by the man in our text, for future 
generations ! how clearly do the monuments of that period 
proclaim the hope that where the builder lived and gathered 
treasure, his latest descendants should also live and amass 
in undiminished prosperty. But by-and-by times of war 
cnme again ; for long years hostile armies swarmed over the 
land, and again many of the works of the elder generations 
perished in the storm. How little has history preserved to 
us of those who, between those two fateful times, lived and 
laboured, gathered and built ! The names of those who in 
that interval shared the land and enjoyed the fruits of it 
are almost all unknown ; and even when it is known here 
and there by whom a noble and stately mansion was built, 
it is very seldom the descendants of the founder who inhabit 
it. But after the devastation of the seven years' war, a 
splendid time of cultivation began once more ; then tracts of 
land that had never before yielded anything to man were 
subdued by the plough, and began to bear crops ; then the 
ancients forests were felled, that a yearly harvest might be 
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drawn from the soil; inai*shes were drained, and regions 
that until then had only given forth noxious vapours became 
fertile and blooming ; foreigners who had no room in their 
own country were attracted here, and we made them 
welcome, that our common prosperity might be increased by 
their help. 

This, then, is cultivating in order to reaping : and how 
continuously has man been perfecting his dominion over his 
mother earth ! how much more skilfully and successfully is 
this great business carried on among us ! And though a far 
greater number of people than before now live in the same 
space, there has also been a constantly increasing develop- 
ment of mental powers, and life has altogether taken a fuller 
and nobler form. How well for those, then and now, who, 
in taking any active part in this progress, have rejoiced 
more in the ennobling of mankind than in the growing 
promise of wealth for their descendants ; who have valued 
an improved state of worldly circumstances less for its own 
sake than because it leaves men more free and open to 
receive the kingdom of God. But if our case is only such as 
the Saviour represents in our text ; if every one works only 
for himself and his successors, and wishes only himself and 
his family to reap the fruits of his industry, I have already 
sufficiently indicated how the folly of such a course punishes 
itself. How many a one in those past times, while labouring 
for himself and his descendants, may have looked far into 
the future and said to his soul, Take thine ease, and be merry; 
the name of thy race will never perish : he may have assured 
himself that what he had already made would suffice to main- 
tain them in splendour and honour; that in the dwelling 
which he had built his children and his children's children 
would dwell, and that the fame of a race sprung from such an 
ancestor would be ever more widely spread ; that the rights 
which he had acquired over others, and which placed him in 
80 favourable a position for employing, not only his own 
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powers, but far more those of others, to serve his eadB, would 
be equally serviceable to those who came after him ; that all 
woald be an inviolable possession, and continue as it hod 
been! But man ia tike a falling leaf, "as a flower of the 
field, so he floarisheth ; the wind passetb over it, and it is 
gone " ; and this is true, not only of individuals— it is true 
of races of men, it is true of all human plans. The most 
famous names pass away, and the scenes of their glory are 
no more. Poverty overtakes the richest families ; and needy 
descendants, stripped of all the distinctions and prerogatives 
that adorned their ancestors, and far from their palaces, are 
often compelled to seek their bread of sorrow among 
strangers 1 

III. Thus we only now come to the full meaning of the 
question put to the man in the text by the heavenly voice : 
Whose sliall the things bo which tbou hast prepared ? Yes, 
whose shall they be? That is the question that always brings 
out the vanity of mere human wisdom; for there is none 
who can give the answer. If we look at the question in the 
sense that first of all occurs to every one, and in immediate 
connection with that stern sentence, This night thysoul shall 
be required of thee, it reminds ns how so many, though 
perfectly aware that they have only a short and uncertain 
term of earthly life, and that what a man has worked for 
must go to those who come after him, yet neglect to arrange 
who shall have what they leave behind them, and that even 
when they have ample reasou and motive for doing so, A 
most foolish fear of death makes many 4 man banish every 
thought of this kind from his mind ; and if he brings himself 
to the point of setting about such an arrangement, he thinks 
he already hears the noils being driven into his cofBn, and 
death whetting the scythe that is to cut him down. Foolish 
man ! when there ia really nothing— no agitation or satis- 
faction of mind, no feeling of hunger or thirst, of comfort or 
reireahment, — nothing that does not remind us how fieeting 
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is our earthly life ! Therefore let every one for himself get 
the mastery over this idea ! 

But this is not all : the question has a wider and deeper 
meaning. Whose shall these things be that thou hast 
gathered ? These words remind us, further, of the various 
relations of human order and human law which protect our 
property and our possessions in the widest sense of the 
word. On these finally depend the things we have been 
considering to-day: they are, as it were, the hinges on 
which all work and business move. Most of those who have 
worked for their successors, who have wished to be able to 
count on their enjoying life in comfort, and on being 
honoured by them as faithful and considerate parents, have 
done so in the confidence that these social relations would 
remain unchanged. But how utterly mistaken they were ! 
How even in our own district does the fleeting nature of all 
earthly things take hold of us ! nay, how manifest it is here 
on the largest scale ! We need only look back over a short 
period of history ; for how short are a few hundred years, 
not only in the history of mankind in general, but in that of 
individual nations; and in that time what great changes 
have taken place in the legal relations of almost all the 
nations in this part of the world ! There is no doubt of it — 
it is impossible that things should always remain as they 
have been. 

Perhaps those relations originated in some great and 
undeniable inequality between one man and another ; then, 
of course, where that inequality no longer exists, they can 
no longer serve the same purpose; and what was once 
justice may, in different circumstances, be the bitterest 
injustice. But if one party insists on defending such a 
change, while another opposes it, then what sad variance 
arises between forces that should work together! what 
endless quarrels between those who yet cannot get on with* 
out each other I And why ? For this sole reason, that each 
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one thiuks only of himself and those belonging to him. 
The one knows that his predecessors have laboured for him, 
and he wishes at least to lay np something for those who 
come after him. But if he is to transmit gratefully what 
his fathers have made ; if his own toil and trouble are not 
to be fruitless ; his successors must have the same rights in 
regard to others which he has himself enjoyed ; otherwise 
all his good beginnings are mistaken, and he is out in his 
reckoning. The other, on the contrary, knows that the 
adverse conditions under which his fathers groaned exist no 
longer; he notices in the affairs of men a tendency to 
change in his favour, and finds in this an inducement to 
work his way up to a better position. And so the two 
parties oppose each other, and strife and dissension break 
out. Those on the one side wish to keep what they have 
always had ; those on the other struggle to win what they 
have not. But if the former are only actuated by the belief 
that they are called on to represent a special class in society 
and to defend its property, while the latter think that their 
work is to oppose this exclusiveness and to set up a new 
special class ; what can there be but bitter strife and foolish 
disputes ? What is this but that very selfishness which the 
Lord condemns when He says, " So is he that layeth up 
treasure for himself, and is not rich toward God"? For 
where there is debate and contention — a different kind of 
debate from that by which we seek in the spirit of love to 
find out the truth — there is also covetousness and selfish- 
ness ; and there, too, is the folly of which the Lord says, 
"Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of thee; 
and the things which thou hast prepared, whose shall they 
be ? " For mark well, even in the course of a single night, 
changes may take place in human things without your being 
consulted which entirely alter your position ; and each one 
who, instead of concerning himself with the common good| 
and regarding himself as a part of the great whole, has 
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limited his interest to some narrow circle, perhaps opposed 
to the private interest of some one else ; every one has a 
soul which, with all its desires and joys, its treasures and 
possessions, may in a night be required of him ! And the 
more keenly the strife has been carried on, the less sure can 
human wisdom be of any firm ground or of any certain 
issue ; the more foolish would it be to undertake to answer 
the question, Whose shall those things be which thou hast 
provided, or hast wished to provide ? But where instead of 
strife and wrangling, instead of self-seeking and covetous- 
ness, that rule of life and feeling guides men which makes 
them rich in God ; in that God who makes His sun shine on 
the evil and on the good, and sends rain on the just and on 
the unjust; in that God before whom all are equal, His 
fatherly love going forth to all; whose wise decrees are 
indeed hidden from us, so that we can never for one short 
moment lift the veil that conceals them, but whose laws and 
will are clearly revealed and should be written on the hearts 
of those who confess the name of His Son; — among such 
people there is an end of this folly ; each of them is willing 
that his soul should be called away at any moment ; and 
such men know whose the things shall be which they have 
provided. 

And now, my dear friends, after all this — with all this 
work and business which goes on, one day and one year 
like another; with that wider view of human things that 
extends from one generation to another ; with the loving 
wisdom which seeks to answer without covetousness, ac- 
cording to the mind of God, the question whose the things 
shall be which we have provided ; and so to preserve or 
establish anew all legal relations, that mutual love may rule 
over all, and that each may be able to rejoice in the common 
welfare without wranglings or disputes; after all, we are 
nothing more than stewards of God's earthly gifts. What 
are we as Christians ? Stewards of His m3rsteries. But the 
, 8. s. aq 
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SaT[onr, in the words of our text, teaches as not to separate 
these two things. As stewards of God'a earthly gifts we 
gather and are meant to gather treasure ; bat each of us not 
for himself, nor for those who are to come after him ; not for 
that circle of society to which he specially belongs; bat each 
for all, each for the whole, each regarding himself aa belong- 
ing to the great femily of man, which is to become one flock 
under one Shepherd. And we can only be faithful stewards 
of God's earthly gifts by being at the same time stewards 
of His mysterieB ; who, becanse we have risen from death to 
life by a living faith, seek, even in the work and toil of tem- 
poral things, only that which is eternal. And thus a pure 
joy in God's earthly blessings, undisturbed by any fear of 
death, is the portion of those alone who walk in that love 
which makes all men friendly with each other, and who are 
therefore each one ready to let his own interests stand aside 
for the greatest good of all. And thus only shall we be in a 
position to give in our account as to how we have helped for- 
ward the development of men's powers in our own neighboar> 
hood, and how each of as has used his own powers only f^ 
the common good. But who can feel this, except he who 
looks beyond this earthly life, and keeps eternal things 
steadily in view? Thus, and thus only can he begin and 
continue such a life. Everything is foolishness, apart from 
that simple heavenly wisdom which He has taught us who 
is the Way and the Truth and the Life. He does not teach 
us to despise earthly things; He does not teach ns to with- 
draw from the business of the world ; for God has placed us 
in the world to make Him known. Thousands of worlds are 
rolling around ns ; but we do not know, though we may 
conjecture, that there is active, intelligent life there ; bnt 
man is set in this world to make God ever more gloriously 
known — to glorify, by his life and his love, Him for whom and 
by whom he was created. Everything that we do on this 
earth is meant to subserve that end ; and he who has this 
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end in view does all not for himself — not for this one or that 
one : he does it from the eternal motive of love, and for 
eternity. May every new gift of Qod, then, which we 
receive from the hand of nature remind na afreah that the 
earthly exists only for the sake of the eternal, in order that 
the Divine Being may manifest Himself ever more clearly in 
men who are His ofispring ; and that the glory of His only- 
begotten Son and the gladsome lite of His Spirit may shine 
ever more brightly out of all the works of men. II' we do 
not nse His gifts for this, we abase them ; if we are not 
setting this aim before us, we are with all oar worldly 
wisdom only fools — fools who must be continnally anxious 
abont whose the things they have prepared shall be ; who are 
ever clinging, as if it were to have no end, to that of which 
the end ie coming so soon. May He be pleased to lead ns all 
to this wisdom ; and may every warning from history, every- 
thing that goes on before our eyes and close around us — all 
danger of death, as well as every glad sense of life, ever more 
powerfully impress us, that we may more and more under- 
stand this heavenly voice ; that it may not need to reproach 
us as fools, but that in respect to this also His Spirit may 
bear witness with our spirits that we are His children. 
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suggestion in his remarks, and the themes discussed are so varied that 
all dasses of readers may find something to interest and instruct them." 

Scotsman.— "Mr. Macpherson's brief but well-written and apprecia- 
tive sketch will be read with interest ; and many, we are sure, will be 
grateful for the opportunity afforded by this volume of making them- 
selves acquainted with a thinker so subtle, bold, and original, so deeply 
pious, truth-loving, and tolerant as Richard Rothe." 

Freeman. — " it is one of the books which at once compel and inspire 
thought, and which in a few words seem to unveil the heart of the most 
intricate and abstruse subject. Rotbe was a liberal evangelic theologian. 
— a man of finely disciplined character and ripe scholarship. His ' Still 
Hours * may claim a place by the side of Coleridge*s * Aids to Reflection,' 
to which it is equal in learning and philosophical grasp, and superior in 
regard to its originality and force." 

Christian Leader.—" It is indeed a rich storehouse of intellectual 
and religious suggestion. On almost every ptge it touches topics that 
are of vital interest to the student at the present hour ; in many oases it 
brings the word that will be the solvent of doubt and the guide to a firm 
footing amid the distractions of present-day speculations. 

London : HODDEU K^D STOUGHTON, 27, Patebnostm Row. 
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